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Committee D-13 eeting Emphasizes Need o 
S fi f | Kk | 
~ a °° € e 6 %e 
peciications Tor Particular Fabrics 
. Y . . . 7 
Increasing Specialization to Follow the 
Basic Work Already Accomplished 

EPORTS of constructive prog- fied his thought in Providence last suggestions as to how such a_ plan In addition, an informal talk was 


ress by many of the sub-com- 
mittees, the presentation of 
three important papers, and the 
proy ided 


arrangements by 


the local committee, under the direc- 


of David C. Scott, combined to 
the meeting of Committee D-13 
e American Society for Testing 
rials, held Thursday and Friday 
week at Providence, R. I., an 
successful one. Sub-commit- 


week, citing as one example of this 
need the lack of definite information 
on the moisture regain of rayon re- 
vealed at the meeting of that sub-com 
mittee held prior to the general meet- 
ing. He pointed out that his estimate 
of from $5,000 to $10,c00 as the initial 
rental, 
technician’s salary. 


cost covered equipment and 


The latter, he be 





could be put into operation. 
To Meet in Washington 

In connection with the discussion 
of the fall meeting, planned for Wash- 
ington, D. C., it was brought out by A 
M. Tenney, vice-chairman, that contact 
Textile Institute, in England, 
while last fall, 
indicated a desire on the part of that 


with the 


which he made there 


organization to come into closer touch 


Marble of the Curtis 
Worcester, 


members a 


given by E. H 
ind Marble Machine Co., 
Mass., told the few 
of the impressions he received during 


who 
i recent trip abroad. He spoke par- 
work at the 
Institute, remarking that it is 
He doubts 
likelihood of 


ticularly ot the research 
Shirley 
done largely by physicists. 


there 1s much 


— 
whetnet 





with the work of Committee D-13. It 
ee meetings, two general business ses- was accordingly voted to extend an 
. ons, and a thoroughly enjoyable ban- invitation to the Institute to send a 
uet were included in the program. delegation to the Washington meeting. 
1 Work on Particular Fabrics Che resolution also provided for a 
: One of the most interesting phases similar invitation to the Shirley Insti- 
} i the meeting was the emphasis tute of the British Cotton Research 
a placed on the importance of writing \ssociation. 
i pecifications for particular fabrics. The June meeting of the committee 
0 \s Chairman W. F. Edwards pointed will of course be held at Atlantic 
y ut, he, in common with many other City in conjunction with the annual 
1 embers, had not previously regarded meeting of the society. As election of 
s as one of the functions of the officers will be held at that time, the 
- mmittee. However, a study of the nominating committee which served 
e tivities of the various standing com- before was continued by Dr. Edwards. 
e ttees of the A. S. T. M. indicates [his committee consists of C. B. 
as he writing of specifications for Finckel, Henry L. Scott and A. E. 
= ite materials is really the prin- Jury. 
0, iob of the society. Naturally, ~ Resolution of Sympathy 
|- specialization is feasible only in Since the recent death of Roy Dal- 
re mnection with those branches of the lis, of the Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
is lustry where the basic work of writ- Ga., removed one of the most active 
to g general specifications has been and helpful members of Committee 
n- pleted by Committee D-13. Dr. W. F. Edwards, Chairman, Committee |)-13, a resolution of sympathy was 
\lthough the members are not en- D-13 adopted and Secretary Kenneth B. A. M. Tenney, First Vice-Chairman, Com- 
o- rely unanimous on this matter, the Cook was instructed to transmit this mittee D-13 
n- ge majority have indicated their lieves, should be a modest one at the expression to Mr. Dallis’ family. adoption of Committee D-13 standards 
ke greement with Dr. Edwards. A cer- start. Papers Presented by that Institute, as they are far from 
ms n amount of work in this direction A Clearing House for Problems The three formal papers presented their ideas. Mr. Marble also men- 
' ; already started—and it Is probable He visualizes such a laboratory as at the meeting were: “A Strength tioned the fact that valuable research 
ne is phase will be intensified in, Glearing house for moot problems Test for Knitted Fabrics,” by W. H. work on rayon is being done in Eng- 
ice e tuture. 





Need for Central Laboratory 


which come up in the committee, con- 
sequently he feels there should be an- 


Whitcomb, of the U. S. Rubber Co.; 
“A Practical Program for Humidity 


land. 
Near-Fight at Banquet 


\nother matter of general interest other sub-committee—possibly the ad- in Textiles,’ by Prof. George B. he banquet Thursday night was 

‘cussed at the meeting was the need visory committee—to decide what Haven, of the Massachusetts Institute made noteworthy by the presence of 

entral testing laboratory where questions should be submitted. Under of Technology: and “Genetics in Tex- Mayor Joseph W. Dunne, of Provi- 

ig ttee D-13 might secure com- no circumstances, he stated, should it tile Research,” by Dr. W. F. Edwards, dence; Albert W. (“Jeff”) Davis, of 

Ei paral and positive data on many be used as a commercial laboratory of the U. S. Testing Co., Inc. The the Providence Journal; and a Mr. 

- ‘oot questions. Such a suggestion had where individual concerns could get latter was presented at the banquet. MacGregor introduced by David Scott 
rly ten made by Dr. Edwards at the At- testing work done. 


eeting last fall, but he ampli- 


He invited the members to send him 


These three papers are printed in 
part elsewhere in this issue. 


as a textile man from Scotland. The 
first two were brief and complimentary 


(39) 
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their remarks but Mr. MacGregor 
neithe1 In 
insulting that M1 


j 


tell him that he 1 


fact he became so 

Scott was forced to 
iad reached the point 
“neither 


vhere he wa entertaining 


nor instructive.”” Removal of whisk- 
ers revealed Tom McGrew, an old 
friend of Committee D-13, who then 
entertained the members as delight 
fully as he has at previous Providence 





Dean Harvey, Second Vice-Chairman, 
Committee D-13 

eetings. It might be added that the 

unmasking was hastened by the fact 

lat one of the members present was 

naval officer—and when “Mr. Mac 

Gregor” got on the subject of Amet 


ca’s participation in the World War, 


Mr. Seott noticed a wild look in the 


officer’s eves. He acted promptly to 
prevent disaster. 

Musical features were also provided 
and in fact the program was so excel 
that Dr at the 
morning's requested 

Scott to the 


“such a 


lent Kdwards, follow 


ing session, 
David 


meeting a 


present at next 


report as to how 


dinner and entertainment can be pro- 


This report, if and 
when presented, will be published in 


vided for $3 00.” 


lextTiLE Worwp as it should prove to 


be an interesting study in either cost- 


.ccounting or hospitality. 


Sub-Committee Reports 
Phe sub-committee reports presented 
the Providence meeting are sum- 
marized below: 

Sub-Committee V on Nomenclature 
and Definitions: Chairman D. E. 


Doutv submitted re 


port recommend 
ing the advancement to © stand- 
ards, of three definitions, now tenta- 
tive; and the advancement to tenta- 


tive standards, of a large number of 
definitions which have been under dis- 
last In ad- 
dition, he listed many terms on which 
further definition and information are 
required tentative standards 
The report was ac- 
cepted, and those definitions recom- 
mended for advancement to standards 
or tentative standards will be submit- 
ted to letter ballot of the committee. 

Sub-Committee VI1 on Cotton Yarn 


cussion during the year. 


before 
can be proposed. 
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and Threads: Chairman Kenneth B. 
Cook submitted “Proposed Tentative 
Specifications and Tolerances for 
25/5,/3 Carded American Tire Cord.” 
He remarked that this represented the 
first attempt of this sub-committee to 
write The report was 
accepted by the meeting and this pro- 
posed tentative standard will be sub- 
itted to letter ballot of the 


a specification, 


com- 
mittee. 

Sub-Committee X on Osnaburg Ce- 
ment Sacks: A report from Chair- 
man W. D. Lober, read by Dr. Ed- 
wards, stated that some difficulty had 


heen experienced in the use of the 
specifications developed. At a meet- 
ing held to discuss this matter, i. was 


the consensus of opinion that the ques- 
tions involved were largely of an eth- 
ical nature and required cooperative 


dealing between. the bag committee 


of the Portland Cement Association 
and the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
\ssociation Such contact is being 


arranged. 

Sub-Committee XI on Knit Goods: 
Chairman W. H. Whitcomb outlined 
t the “Tentative 
Tolerances and 
Knit sug- 
One of 
these modifies Section VIII on width, 
by providing that no 


several revisions of 
Specifications for 


lest Methods for 


vested by his sub-committee. 


Goods.” 


measurements 
shall be considered within eight yards 
of either end of the piece. A new 
the weight 
was suggested to be inserted in Sec- 
tion IX as the preferred method. Sec- 
XII on tensile’ strength 
changed to include the essential details 
of the test outlined by Mr. Whitcomb 
in his paper, which is printed else- 
this These proposed 
revisions were accepted by the meet- 


method for determining 


tion was 


where in issue. 





kK. B. 


Cook, Secretary, Committee D-13 


ing and will be submitted to letter 
ballot. 
Sub-Committee 


Fabrics: 


XIII on 
In the absence of the chair- 
man, W. H. Moore, it was reported by 
J. B. Sidebotham, of John Sidebot- 
ham, Inc., that the last activity of this 
sub-committee was the development of 
specifications for electrical tapes, and 
that this had been completed. Dr. 


Narrow 


Edwards stated that another problem 
had been started, but that thus far 
the sub-committee had not come to 
an agreement as to the method of 
handling it. 

Sub-Committee XIV on Rope and 
Cordage: In the absence of the chair- 
man, J. S. McDaniel, Dr. Edwards 
reported that this sub-committee was 
attempting to get a certain method in 
operation but thus far had not enough 
data on which to base a report. C. W. 
Schoffstall, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, stated that two of the largest 
jute mills had made certain tests but, 
owing to lack of agreement between 
these, had asked the Bureau to make 
independent tests. A meeting of the 
sub-committee will probably be held 
in the testing room of the Bureau. 
The group represented by the sub- 
committee is a small one and wants to 


be sure it is right before making 
its findings public. 
Sub-Committee XV on _ Rayon: 


Russell T. Fisher reported for Chair- 
man A. M. Tenney to the effect that 
had 


certain 


the sub-committee come to an 
revisions of 
tentative — specifica- 
but felt that informa- 
was not sufficiently definite to 
warrant formal offering of these re- 
this Consequently the 
members had agreed to continue the 
tentative specifications without change 
for another vear, with the following 
In Section X, Paragraph 


agreement on 
the 
tions 


existing 
basic 
tion 


visions vear. 


excepti mn: 
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“The standard 
ture regain of nitro-cellulose, vj 
and cuprammonium rayons shall be 
14.5% of the dry weight.” It is 
posed to add a note to the effec: 
commercial transactions are bas 
11.5% regain basis. Meanwhil 
members of the sub-committe: 
continue their attempts to get € 
definite and comparable infor: 
on the actual regain of these r 
The editorial note, referred to 
was accepted by the meeting. 
Sub-Committee XVI on Asbestos 
Textiles: Chairman J. M. Weaver 
read proposed tentative specific 
for these materials, prepared b e 


33 now reads: 


sub-committee. This was accepte: 
will be submitted to letter ball 
the committee. 

Sub-Committee XVII on Light and 
Medium Cotton Fabrics: = (}\,): 
Russell T. Fisher questioned wh: 
this sub-committee should go ah 
and develop specifications for 
tional different fabrics which are more 
standard—or wait until the 
need arose for specifications fo1 
cific was 
dangerous to write speci- 
fications without knowledge as to what 


or less 


purposes, as it 
somewhat 


considered 


the materials in question were to be 
used for. The suggestion was 


by a member that the sub-committee 
undertake the development of  speci- 
fications for sheeting used in the man- 
ufacture of friction tapes. A motion 


to this effect was carried. 


Genetics in Textile Research 
By Dr. W. F. Edwards 


Chairman, Committee D-13 


| HAVE on several different occa- 
sions when talking about textile re- 
called attention to the far- 

industrial applications of 
scientific discoveries that at the time 
oft the discovery did not seem to sug- 
gest any possible use in industry and 
perhaps more particularly in textile 
industry though it is one of the oldest 
industries. 

I have also directed attention to the 
comparatively much longer time to 
bring about industrial applications of 
three hun- 
dred years ago as compared with the 
time elapsing between discovery and 
industrial application of 
made within, say, the last 50 years. 

Secretary Hoover in an article in 
the last Annual Number of TEXTILE 
Wortp has suggested a very probable 
partial explanation of the shorter time 
between scientific discovery and indus- 
trial applications in these later years 
in his statement which in effect is that 
there are several times as many work- 
ers and 20 times as much money em- 
ployed in the study of industrial ap- 
plications of discoveries as is devoted 
to the study of pure science in this 
country. 


search 
reaching 


discoveries made two or 


discoveries 


An Example 


Two men in different European 
countries and in different fields of in- 
vestigation in the very beginning of 
the 19th century published two papers 
on subjects of no apparent relationship 


which remained more or less obscure 
for a hundred years to be brought t 
light again at the beginning of the 
20th century by students of genetics. 

T. R. Malthus, an English clergy 
man and published an 
“Essay on Population” which created 
somewhat of a furor because it showed 
that population if not kept down )b 
famine, pestilence, wars, etc., was 1 
creasing in a multiplicative way while 
food production was only increasing 
in an additive way which meant in- 
evitable human suffering in som 
form. Times have changed and to- 
day we are talking low birth rate and 
birth control in the same breath and 
we are increasing agricultural produc- 
tion many fold in many ways 

The other was a French naturalist 
and student of science in general wh 
was the first to distinguish vertebrate 
and invertebrate among animals. | 
B. LaMarck who had proposed that 
new organs or modification of organs 
in animals were due to animals adopt- 
ing their methods of life to combat 
any disagreeable environmental cit 
cumstances, under which they were 
living and he believed the modifica 
tions were transmitted to the of: 
spring. I will only point out that to 
day there is much controversy as 
the soundness of the Lamarckian de- 
ductions. 


economist, 


A Later Development 


half a century later 


More than 





ex 


re 





tos 





some 
1 to- 
- and 

and 
yduc- 


later 
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there Was announced before the Lin- 
nean Society in 1858 jointly by 
harles Darwin and Alfred Russell 
\Vallace, the idea that afterward came 
to be termed “natural selection” or 
“survival of the fittest,” the last being 
an inevitable deduction from the es- 
say of Malthus and the work of La- 
marck by any close analysis. Darwin 
published in the following year his 
“Origin of Species,” which was the 
result of twenty years of study, ob- 
servation and experimentation. 

(his book created a heated renewal 
of the scientifico-theological contro- 
versies and one can but wonder what 
might have been the result if the pre- 
eding years of controversy had not 
paved the way. for moderation. One 
writer has described the advent of the 
hook as being like running a_ plow 
through an ant hill in its rude awak- 
ening of the old controversies in a 
new and more intolerable form. 

Darwin was fortunate in having 
very influential supporters 
mong whom may be mentioned three 
who represented different but inter- 
related fields through fossils. J. D. 
Hooker, who was recognized as the 
greatest authority on the Distribution 
i Plants, was a man who had traveled 
much and observed and studied con- 
stantly and who in his later years 
while President of the Royal Society 
got leave of absence to come to Colo- 
rado and Utah to study fossil flora 
Thomas H. Huxley, who was 
recognized as an outstanding authority 
in zoology and Sir Charles Lyell, the 
most eminent geologist of the time 
and who was widely known by his 
“Principles of Geology” which is still 
a classic on that subject. 

Lvell in 1863 published his ‘“An- 
tiquity of Man” which showed plainly 
that he was a convert to natural se- 
lection notwithstanding that he had in 
the earlier controversies been rather 
on the side of theology and against 
the idea of evolution. 

Huxley about the same time pub- 
lished his “Man’s Place in Nature” 
which contained many forceful argu- 
ments for the idea of natural selection. 

Darwin followed these by the pub- 
lication in 1871 of his “Descent of 
Man.” This brought out heated crit- 
icism, for the most part by the critics 
of the “Origin of Species.” How- 
ever, the general result was a marked 
cooling of the fires of controversy 
ndeed to such an extent that when 
Darwin died in 1882 his body was 
placed in Westminster Abbey in the 
next to that of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 





some 


there 


xrave 


{he Darwinian method and _ point 
of view got a new impetus about the 
beginning of the 20th century by 
bringing to light some work done 
While our civil war was going on and 
the war on the “Origin of Species” 


\ 


Was going on in Europe. 


(n Agricultural Application 


quiet orderly investigation on 
ybridization on garden peas was 
made in a way to get numerical state- 
ment of the results and to show an 
experimental way of verification by 
Tepetition in an Augustinian Mon- 
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astery at Brunn in Austria by the 
Abbot, Gregor Mendel. 

The result of his work was pub- 
lished about the time of the close of 
our civil war but was unnoticed until 
about the beginning of the present 
century when three different men in 
three different countries of Europe 
discovered that work they were doing 
independently of each other and in 
somewhat different ways had been 
done by Mendel in effect long before. 

The work of these four men, Men- 
del, deVries, Correns and Techermak, 
had shown an experimental method 
and enough facts as a result of the 
method so as to give a confidence 
which enormously stimulated investi- 
gation which almost immediately took 
on an industrial aspect in the hands 
of breeders of animals and plants. 

The experimental method was now 
introduced in a great many places and 
a new and growing light was thrown 
on hereditary and species. That one 
species can be produced from another 
is no longer inferred but is a demon- 
strated fact. The true explanation is 
still in doubt and probably will be a 
moot question for a long time but this 
will not stop work and progress. 


Gets Firm Foothold 


The science of genetics may be said 
to have gotten a firm foothold by this 
work at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Mendel would probably 
be at a loss to comprehend its elabora- 
tion but that in no way nullifies the 
value of his work. The spirit of in- 
quiry and experimentation has taken 
the place of cherished belief. 

Genetical studies are usually started 
from one or other of two bases: 
Hereditary transmission called by 
Galton eugenics and environmental 
variation called euthenics. There 
have been many discussions as to 
which of the two is the more im- 
portant and other discussions to show 


that one or the other has not sus- 
tained its place in the scheme of 
things. 


I believe that far the greater num- 
ber of workers in this field today 
would hesitate to rule out either one 
but might be widely divided as to 
which was the more important. ‘There 
is a large accumulation of facts to 
work from but the few laws recog- 
nized are inferential and must re- 
main so until a physical explanation 
can be given for the observed facts. 
Much work had already been done 
along this line in the last quarter of 
the 19th century and much progress 
toward the physical reasons for in- 
heritance had been suggested but it 
has been within the 20th century that 
these suggestions have been fortified 
to a point that warrants expectation 
of a working physical explanation 
though it will be only partial. 

The next 25 years may see these 
studies in genetics at an apparent 
standstill awaiting a new point of de- 
parture which may suddenly appear 
as was the case with the physical 
sciences in the sixties of the last cen- 
tury. At that time the students of 
physical science had a feeling that 
discoveries by experimental investiga- 


tion had been exhausted and that the 
work of the future would be that of 
deciding between rival theories or 
making improvement in method ot 


measurement, etc. 


New Point of Departure 

A new point of departure was at 
hand. In the same year that Darwin 
published his “Origin of Species,” 
Bunsen and Kirchoff brought out an 
explanation of the Fraunhofer lines 
which had been discovered more than 
50 years before. This was a new 
point of departure that led to the 
spectro-heliograph and its many uses 
in astronomical investigations. 

Crookes radiameter came later as 
another new point of departure which 
led to careful investigation of the dis- 
charge of electricity through rarified 
gases which led to the discovery of 
X-rays and electrons, etc. 

The results from these two new 
points of departure recall a dictum 
of Tyndall that we are impressed 
most by the exceptionally large or 
small. Astronomers now talk to us 
about forty million degrees of temper- 
ature, densities of sixty thousand 
which means a weight of about a ton 
per cubic inch; distances of hundreds 
of thousands of light years which 
méans that when we look at a spiral 
nebula through a telescope we see it 
as it existed a hundred or more 
thousands of years ago at distances of 
a million or trillions of 
which in figures is 1 followed by 
eighteen ciphers, etc. Physicists on 
the other hand talk to us of diameters 
of, one fifty millionth of an inch, of 
collision frequencies of billions per 
second, ete. 

Geologists and even the diggers in 
ancient graves and ruins have taken on 
the habit of large numbers. 

Research students of genetics who 
pursue their work from the point of 
view of pure science will for the time 
being at least probably follow the path 
of the biologists in quest of knowl- 
edge on cell growth, cell-lineage, etc., 
which must be ever leading him nearer 
and nearer to chemistry and physics 
and electrons and protons. Long be- 
fore he reaches the electrons he will, 
in all probability, take on the large and 
small numbers habit, large numbers of 
small things in particular. 

These large and small numbers have 
a tendency to make us take flights of 
fancy that carry us far. The danger 
of these flights is satisfying beliefs 
that are a detriment to further study. 
I do not wish to be understood as pro- 
testing against imaginative looking 
ahead, simply to caution mistaken vi- 
sions for facts. 


more miles 


Application to Textiles 

Those interested in the textile in- 
dustries will for the time being prob- 
ably continue to emphasize the indus- 
trial side of genetics and will progress 
by means of intelligent selection rather 
than by natural selection. Their 
practical problem is to improve the 
quality of the fibers used and to im- 
prove the methods of producing them. 
The improvement of quantity and 
quality production is usually some- 
what complex. 
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Quantity and quality production of 
milk may be taken as an example. 
This means more milk and more but- 
ter fat in the main. The result is 
obvious from one sex only. It is quite 
as obvious to the practical breeder 
that both sexes must be taken into con- 
sideration in any intelligent selection. 

Practical breeders, many of them 
without any working knowledge of 
Mendelian principles of inheritance, 
have been able to produce very excel- 
lent results by persistent trials. Often 
they develop an almost uncanny good 
luck in guessing but perhaps more 
often the failures overbalance the suc- 
Under such circumstances 
failure to duplicate the result is a 
mystery to be explained. 

Intelligent applications of the gen- 
eral principles of genetics might lessen 
the failures and increase the successes 
to a considerable extent but the prob- 
lem is sometimes very complex on ac- 
count of a variety of factors entering 
into it so that as yet even the most 
intelligent selection may result in fail- 
ure of expectation. 

This should not discourage us tor 
it is doubtless true that with increas- 
ing knowledge of Mendelian prin- 
ciples of heredity and their applica 
tion the failures are becoming com 
paratively fewer. 


cesses. 


Taking wool as an example in the 
field of textiles we may find that im 
provement in quantity and quality pro- 
duction is a more complex problem 
than improving quantity and quality 
of milk in that the quality may in- 
volve more complexity. Spinning 
quality for example, involves several 
factors which we must determine and 
understand fairly well before we can 
make intelligent selections. We may 
not be so limited to one sex for the 
obvious outcome as in the case of 
milk production but the complexity of 
the quality factors may overbalance 
this advantage very much. 

Progress in the application of 
genetics toward improvements has, on 
the whole, a more favorable outlook 
for quick returns when applied to 
animals and plants under domestica- 
tion than when applied to the improve- 
ment of human traits. The experi- 
mentation may be more ruthless with- 
out exciting opposition. The mental 
traits may be given less considera- 
tion. The observations may be made 
on several successive generations in a 
comparatively short period and thus 
the haphazard statistical methods so 
often used in studies of the human 
family may be avoided to a consider- 
able extent. 

Genetics is far advanced 
that we may say it has come to stay 


now so 


and we may expect practical breeders 
of animals and plants to become more 
and more familiar with the Mendelian 
principles of heredity and to apply 
them with a more and more intelli- 
gent grasp of the reactions. 

[ am convinced that any compre- 
hensive program of textile research of 
the future should find in it a place 
for genetics to be studied from the 
pure science view point. This will, 


doubtless, lead along the paths followed 
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by biologists who are ever in quest of 
the very beginnings of life processes 
knowing in their hearts that there will 


} 


iwavs be a step beyond just as the 
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astronomer in tracing the stars 
through space knows that there will 
always be a light-year of distance 
still beyond. 


A Practical Program for Humidity 


By Prof. George B. Haven 


/ wa 


HE time has long since passed 


vhen the manufacturer of textiles, 
their 


erade, can afford to 


itever may be character or 


ign ire the ques- 


tion of humidity. Efficiency of opera 
tion, correctness of specification, and 
the excellence of the manufactured 


material, all require that atmospheric 
a careful 
The effect of 
moisture upon all the vegetable fibers 
substantial 


‘onditions be considered in 


and thorough manner. 
causes a increase in 
streneth and facilitates very greatly 


ssachusetts Institute of 


Technolog 
While ma- 


manufacturing operations. 
manufactured from animal 
slight reduction in 
strength due to moisture increase, the 
evenness and uniformity with which 
the material is worked and the absence 
in machines and 
belts makes it well worth the expense 
to consider humidity in these fibers as 


terials 


fibers show a 


of static electricity 


well. 

The value of correct atmospheric 
must not be 
alone from the standpoint of the lab- 


conditions considered 
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oratory, 
known 


While it is a perfectly well 
fact that accurate determina- 
tions and calculations in textile labo- 
ratories can only be secured by ac- 
curate moisture conditions, it is also 
a fact that manufacturing operations 
are also vastly improved by similar 
means. 

In a paper presented by the present 
author at Greenville, S. C. some 
years ago, the general subject of mois- 
ture was considered and in reply some 
of the southern members of the society 
proposed that an experimental pro- 
gram be undertaken which should re- 
sult in a series of equivalent atmos- 
pheric conditions which could be used 
when desired in place of the usual 
standard 70° Fahr. temperature and 
65% humidity relative to saturation. 
Various members, especially the U. S. 
Rubber Co. have experimented in va- 
riations of temperature with constant 
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relative humidity and have found +); 
the variations in the physical pr. 
ties of certain fabrics are com; 
tively insignificant so long as the 
tive humidity is accurately 65° 
author recognizes this fact but 
able to believe that there can ey 

an exact solution of this questior 

out much greater complicatio: 
difficulty than at present. 


¢ 


Many Factors Involved 

Very many factors enter int 
determination of such equivalen 
mospheres. The effect of tempe: 
itself upon the properties of 
cloth, for instance, has not as yet | 
investigated with any degree of 
pleteness. It is therefore doubt; 
our mind whether any substantia! 
can be secured, either in ease of 1 
ulation or accuracy of result, if 
alent atmospheres are finally 
mined and accepted. In the pra 
working of fabric, especially 
manufactured for automobile 
the question of elasticity is dail 
coming more and more important 
will take an immense amount of 
perimental work to relate elastici 
both humidity and temperature en 
the latter are both considered as 
variables. It is therefore the opi: 
of the that our methods 
handling the moisture question had 
better be by suitable correction rather 
than by establishing equivalents. 

It was first proposed by Kenneth 
Moller in a meeting of the A. S. T. M 
at Washington, D. C., in 1917, tl 
it might be possible to devise tables of 
correction whereby the physical pro; 
erties of fabrics could be corrected to 
a common basis of comparison. Since 
that time very many laboratories | 
plotted the behavior of the fabric 
which they are interested, under 
rious amounts of regain. In this m 
ner it is pretty well known what the 
effect of moisture will be both in re- 
gard to tensile strength and elasticity 

Fig. I shows a single plot contain 
ing the results of something like 20 
000 tests made during the last twelvy 
years at the Institute of Technology. 
upon all classes of fabric, from su 
geons’ gauze to strainer cloth. It is 
perfectly evident from the scrutiny of 
this plot that there is a general law 
of increase in strength in cotton fal 
rics and that the rate of increase 
much greater for heavy than for | 
fabrics. 


author 


Thus, strainer cloth is nea 
lv doubled in strength between the 
bone dry fabric and that at standard 
humidification. Surgeons’ gauze 
the other hand, receives but a 
percentage of strength increase 
this source. Just wherein — this 
strength increase lies is as yet a 

ter of opinion and conjecture 
practical aspects, however, are so ¢ 
dent that there is no need to atte! 

a complete physical investigation 1 
the mean time. 

Since from the appearance 0! 
plot there is a variable increase 19 
strength very nearly in proportion of 
the weight of the mechanical fabric. 
it is evident in cotton goods that the 
entire group may be divided into 
various families of zones and that the 
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correction due to moisture will be 
closely approximate to the truth in 
these zones. It is the belief of the 
author that the next step for the 
A. S. T. M. to take in the question of 
humidity is, first to specify accurate 
and practical means for determining 
the condition of the atmosphere, sec- 
ond to divide all cotton mechanical 
fabrics into various zones or fam- 
ilies, and lastly to establish a rate of 
increase and a simple formula for 
each zone. It is then a very easy 
task to frame a table of moisture cor- 
rection similar to the one which has 
been used so many years for square 
woven tire and tire cords. The pres- 
ent table is correct for 1714 oz. square 
woven fabric, and practically so for 
3/5/23s tire cord. It is far from ac- 
curate for wing fabric as well as for 
heavy belting ducks and _ strainer 
cloths. It is our earnest hope that 
the various members of the society 
who are in charge of laboratories will 
look toward the establishment of such 
a series of rates and will assist in the 
preparation of such moisture correc- 
tion tables. 


Use of “Sling” Hygrometer 
Considering the practical aspects of 
this question in the order named, the 
measurement atmospheric con- 
ditions is best carried out by some 
form of “sling” 


of 


Pie, 2 
shows one form of these instruments 
which has been widely used. The in- 
strument consists, as is well known, 
of a wet and dry bulb thermometer 
mounted in an arm which can readily 
be moved about in rotation in the air. 
This the reason for the appellation 
“sling.” The dry bulb thermometer 
is simply an accepted form of mer- 
curial thermometer with its bulb 
openly exposed to the air and outside 
the influence of irregularities. 
The body of the instrument rotates 
upon a pin in the handle. The wet 
bulb is clad with a tubular wick or 
mantle of some highly absorbent tex- 
tile material, generally cotton. The 
latter should be saturated with water 
just before the instrument is used. 
The motion of the wet bulb through 
the air causes a free evaporation of 
moisture around the wet bulb and es- 
tablishes and measures there the de- 
pressed temperature of the dew point. 
Of course if the instrument is not 
slung long enough the evaporation will 
he incomplete and imperfect and will 
not measure the correct dew point. If 
the instrument is slung for too long 

period the mantle will become dry 
ind the dew point will be passed and 
the wet bulb thermometer read later 
under an ascending temperature. 

It is sometimes desirable to avoid 
the irregularity and danger to the 
instrument of slinging the thermom- 


hygrometer. 


local 


eters. For that reason numerous elec- 
trically blown wet and dry bulb 
ermometers have been devised, 


nown by the general name electric 
vchrometers. 


A Continuous Record 
It is generally desired in textile 
oratories to plot moisture curves 
d the corresponding correction 
ichles for the fabrics most often met 


TEXTILE 


with. In order to do this the labora- 
tory should keep a continuous catalog 
for a period of a year or more of 
the tensile determinations, together 
with the actual moisture regain in the 
classes of fabric most often met with. 
In due time a_ plot should be con- 
structed, from which the slope may 
easily be read. With this quantity 
determined for a given fabric between 
conditions of low and high regain, an 
arithmetical table may be constructed 
showing how to correct this class of 
fabric from any condition to that at 
6% or 7% regain. Thereafter the 
fabric may be tested in the condition 
in which it is received and, by deter- 
mining the actual moisture regain at 
the time, a suitable tensile strength 
correction may be applied. 

This method has been followed for 
some vears in the case of tire fabrics 
and cords, and with entire satisfaction. 
In an entirely similar manner, tables 
may be constructed for 
fabric. It is our belief that the society 
should expand the correction table for 
tire fabric and cords to include groups 


any desired 


respectively of all other mechanical 
fabrics. This will make it perfectly 
possible for the southern members of 
the society to compare their goods 
accurately with those manufactured in 
drier and cooler climates. 

This procedure relieves the textile 
laboratory of much expense and com- 
plications, in that, aside from a few 
large laboratories in the country en 
gaged in of a 
there is no special need of installing 
dehumidifying apparatus. 

\ thermostatic oven is necessary in 
every laboratory. Such an oven should 
be constructed to the 
sample directly without removal from 
the heat. It is impossible to take dry 
samples out of an oven and weigh 
them accurately in the natural atmos- 
phere. The textile fibers will continue 
to absorb moisure for a long period 
of time and, if the weighing is per- 
formed upon chemical balances, an ac- 
curate reading cannot be secured. It 
is much better to weigh the samples 
in a tared aluminum basket while in 
the oven. If the heating coils are 
suitably protected the ascending cur- 
rents of hot air in the oven will not 


research high order, 


so as weigh 


seriously interfere with accurate 
weighings. As fast as the samples are 
broken in the testing machine the 


fragments should be conserved in as 
complete a manner as possible by plac- 
ing them in an air tight glass capsule. 
The moisture condition will then re- 
main very nearly what it was at the 
time of the test. It is unnecessary to 
determine the regain in each sample, 
but the entire group may be mechan- 
ically averaged by saving all the 
broken specimens and determining the 
average moisture in them as a whole. 
The best method of rating moisture 
in textile specimens is as “regain” or 
the per cent of moisture in terms of 
the bone dry weight. Some specifica- 
tions still retain the word moisture 
content, although it is hard to ascer- 
tain the reason. The latter term sig- 
nifies that the percentage of moisture 
is determined upon the basis of the 
moist material instead of the dry. 
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that 
tabular 


the author 


correction 


the beliet of 
ot 


it is 
the 
reference outlined above is much su- 


method by 


complicated of 
atmospheres and 
such tables cannot 
used with as much as those 
for 


perior to a 
equivalent 
no 


system 
we see 


reason why be 
sureness 
tire fabric. 

When it is necessary to ship about 
the country specimens at definite mois- 
ture condition, a carrying case and 
tin 
The 
double-sealed, pressed-tin cans. 


convenient. 
but 
Such 
cans are inexpensive and should be 


receptacles are very 


receptacles are nothing 


used but once for the purpose, since 
the wear and tear of opening them 
generally causes a slight 
weight after one or two repetitions. 
The material in them, plus the can, 
should weigh not over five ounces, in 
order that they may be weighed upon 
fine balances with accuracy. If they 
are to remain time in 
transit, the tops should be dipped in 
melted paraffin after the covers have 
this means the 


change in 


for a 


long 


been pressed on. By 
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contents will remain indefinitely at the 
moisture condition at which they were 
sealed, and substances may be artifi- 
cially conditioned to high and low re- 
gains as desired and their behavior in 
manufacturing processes noted. 


Proposed Program 
In view of the above remarks, the 
author would propose for the future 
program of the society in regard to 
the question somewhat as 
follows: 
I. Specify the requirements of a 
standard sling hygrometer, together 


moisture 


with instructions for its correct 
maintenance and _ use. 

II. Retain 70° temperature and 
65% relative humidity as standard 
condition. 


III. Specify standard regains for 
cotton eventually other fibers, 
these regains to be those generallv 
derived from prolonged exposure to 
a standard atmosphere. (Suggested 
6.5% for fabrics and heavy yarns, 


and 


say 10s and less, 7.5% for fabrics, 
and 8 5% for fleece cotton. ) 

IV. Divide mechanical fabrics 
into four groups or zones, namely, 
1.5 to 4.0 ozs. per sq. yd., 4.0 to 
10.0 ozs. per sq. yd., 10.0 to 18.0 ozs. 
per sq. vd., 18.0 to 46.0 ozs. per 
sq. vd. 

V. Compile (eventually) correc 
tion tables for these four grades 
of mechanical fabrics in general, 
-together with special correction 
tables for 

(a) 17!4 oz. square woven tire 
fabric. 

(b) Standard tire cords. 


(c) Standard aircrait cotton 
wing fabric. 

(d) Standard aircraft linen wing 
fabric. 


It is believed by the author that if 
this is eventually carried out the 
troublesome question of humidity will 
he as nearly settled as possible for all 
sections of the country. 


Strength Test For Knitted Fabries 


By W. H. Whitcomb 
Of United States Rubber Co. 


DOUTY his 

paper on Standard Silk 
Tests, delivered at the Atlanta meet 
“One of the cardinal 


opened 


D* Do JB. 


Raw 


ing as follows: 
principles upon which the organization 
structure of the A. S. T. M. has been 
erected during the last i 
producer-consumer cooperation.” This 


25 years, is 
same principle must apply in the con 
trol of materials in any organization, 
whether producer or consumer. The 
more each knows about the problems 


of the other, the better. When we 
started control on fabrics some 10 
years ago we found a most chaotic 


state of affairs. 
our suppliers tested their goods and 
some had never heard of Committee 
D-13 or We know of 
one producer, no longer a member, 
who joined the A. S. T. M. simply to 
find out what the United States Rub- 
ber Co.’s specifications were all about 
and to prevent us from running wild. 


Practically none of 


its methods. 


This however, so 
far as unfair specifications were con 
cerned, because we construct specifica- 
tions, not from theory but from 
analyses of several lots of commercial 
delivery. We simply ask, by means 
of these specifications, that deliveries 
continue to come up to the standards 
which the producer himself has set up 
and which give to the fabric charac- 
teristics which find satisfactory 
for our purpose. 
Adopted Bursting Test 

For developing our specifications 
for knitted fabrics we decided to adopt 
the bursting test for the determina- 
tion of strength because of the ease 
of manipulation and the more or Iess 
similarity between knitted fabrics and 
paper in the testing of which it ap- 
parently was proving satisfactory. 
Our suppliers installed equipment and 
the test has been used ever since. The 
inherent weakness in the machine we 


Was unnecessary, 


we 
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FaBrics 
Zer 15D.T. 6'4C.P 177X 914 C. P. 177 10M I 
Ring-Ba)l - i ae, eae, ee ee 
Combina- 
ons r Str. Dev Str. De Str. Dev. Str. Dev. Str. Dev. Str. Dev. Str. Dev. Str. Dev 
2” Ring 
114" ball 214.6 21.7 125.0 64 76.7 7.5 70.6 3.5 66.2 7.8 55.0 4.9 59.2 2.2 43.9 2.3 
1'4” ball 194.0 15.2 103.0 5.4 78.7 7.2 64.0 3.4 61.2 7.4 50.6 3.1 59.0 2.0 44.4 7.3 
ball 171.6 7.0 93.3 3.2 68.5 3 50.8 1.4 50.1 4.1 38.2 2.3 40.0 3.2 36.1 4.4 
"bali 123.2 110 73.3 6.1 54.4 3.3 40.5 3.0 42.6 3.5 29.4 4.1 39.7 4.7 31.1 5.7 
134” Ring a . : 
11” ball 248.0 14.0128 7 86 84.7 7.2 79.5 4.2 74.8 9.0 55.6 5.9 67.2 .6 49.7 4.9 
114” ball 213.6 1011073 58 830 58 64.2 2.3 69.5 3.8 55.2 2.2 59.2 3.0 43.4 2.5 
ball 171.6 3.7 89.4 62 662 6.4 52.1 1.5 47.4 2.9 406 3.7 45.8 3.8 37.5 1.0 
ball 138.8 103 71.7 4.1 54.6 8.5 42.1 1.6 41.9 1.1 35.0 1.2 40.0 2.0 32.9 2.1 
Ri 
1 ball 202 4 861085 90 78.9 7.3 71.1 1.7 54.3 3.9 48.4 33 52.2 3.8 44.8 2.6 
1 ball 170.2 102 983 3.0 56.3 5.8 56.6 1.3 44.1 3.7 44.8 3.1 41.0 4.0 34.8 3.0 
ball 127.8 55 75.9 6.5 56.0 2.0 42.5 2.6 34.7 3.4 31.8 4.2 34.4 6 7.28.4 4.5 
ball 172.0 92 944 10.5 60.2 6 51.7 1.8 454 5.1 342 3.6 46.0 1.8932.5 3.2 
3 756 6.5 476 3.5 40.1 1.9 $868 3.6 308 5.8 35.6 6.9 23.2 1.6 


hay eC using is in the rubber 
diaphragm Those of us who are 
familiar with rubber know only too 
well futility of trving to make an 
article, two units of which will ex 
hibit exactly the same properties 


Furthermore, the properties of a rub 


ber article change with age and use, 


and the rubber diaphragm is no 


except yn). 





Fig. 1. 


Knit Fabric Strength Tester 


With this variable diaphragm error 
and other variables in mind, Sub-Com- 
mittee XI wrote its tentative specifica- 
tions with the grab test as the recom- 
mended method 
strength No 
accuracy of that method 
it on But 
that characteristics 


tor determining the 
one questions the 
We all use 
found 
knitted 
fabrics introduce complications which 
render the worthless 
extreme care is exercised. 


woven fabrics we 


the ot 


results unless 


Rubber Diaphragm Replaced 

During the early part of 1927, we 
were doing some work with our tester 
which required the elimination of the 
rubber diaphragm. We replaced it 
with a steel plunger having a hemis- 
pherical top. 
on fabrics 
that 


We had made some tests 
and the indicated 
such modification of the 


results 
some 


TABLE 
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I 


machine might make 
fabric testing. 

We also investigated the possibility 
of retaining the diaphragm but elimi- 
nating the error introduced by it. Two 


it adaptable for 


methods have been 


suggested. Mr. 
l‘oster determined the elevation of the 
diaphragm at burst, removed the 
broken sample and built up the pres- 
sure until the diaphragm reached the 
elevation. 
the 


same The gauge reading 
diaphragm error. C. J. 
Burkley suggested counting the num- 
ber of turns to break the sample and 
then building up the pressure by the 
same number f turns with the 
machine empty. The gauge reading 
as before is the diaphragm error. Both 
of these methods practically double the 
time required to make a given number 
of tests, which is a decided disadvant- 
age in a control laboratory. 


vave 


ot 


While the use of a steel plunger or 
either of the methods just outlined. 
eliminate, at least, the major varia- 
tions introduced the diaphragm, 
they do not eliminate variables due to 
speed of the machine and gauge in- 
accuracies. We felt, therefore, that 
what we needed was a machine having 
no rubber diaphragm which would 
the accuracy of the grab 
method and the ease and rapidity of 
the bursting method. With the 
accuracy of the Scott tester in mind 
we turned again to the Henry L. Scott 
Co. and have received invaluable 
assistance, both in developing the 
device shown in the photograph (Fig. 
1) and in making numerous tests. 


by 


combine 


Description of Device 
The device consists of two main 
parts, A and B which can be readily 
substituted for the upper and lower 
jaws, respectively in the Scott tester. 
A carries an upright C with a conical 
depression in the top in which rests a 
polished steel ball D. B carries the 
clamping mechanism E. — Sufficient 
clearance is provided between the ball 
and clamping rings to prevent binding 
of the fabric. 

The method of test is simple. The 
sample is clamped between the rings, 
the machine started, thus drawing the 
fabric down over the ball, the force 
necessary to burst the fabric being 
registered on the dial in the usual way. 

The first point to be settled was the 
relative size of ball and ring to be 
used. Tests made with = all 
possible combinations of the following 


were 


ring and ball sizes. Rings: 2”, 134”, 
114”, 114” inside diameter. Balls: 
114”, 114”, 1”, 34” diameter. Eight 


fabrics were used ranging in strength 
from 23 lbs. to 248 lbs. Five breaks 
were made in each case and the aver- 
age strength and average deviation 
determined. The results are given in 
Table I. Fabrics 177 and 177X are 
mixed wool and rayon, the other styles 
are all cotton. 

As our object in this instance was 
to determine which ring-ball com- 
bination would give least variability 
in results we did not correct to normal 
conditions. All the tests, however, 
were made on the same day. 

To get an idea of the performance 


of each combination throughout the 
entire range ot fabrics we have 


grouped the deviations accordingly 
and determined the average deviation 
for each group. 
Table II. 

It will be noted that the deviations 
are of the least magnitude when using 
the 1” ball and diminish as the ring 
size increases. Probably nothing would 
be gained by increasing the ring size 
beyond 2” as the curve developed by 
plotting deviations against ring sizes 


These are given in 


seems to be approaching the ring-size 
axis asymtotically. Furthermore the 


134” ring gives least deviations with 
the various ball sizes—possibly this 


may be accidental but considering the 
numerous tests made and wide range 
of fabrics involved we are not inclined 
to consider it so. 


I'rom a consideration of the above 


TABLE II 
Rall 
1%” 
6.4 
4.4 
5.0 


Size 


1” 


Ring Size 11,” 
7.0 


6.38 





results and from the standpoint of size 
of machine we have selected the 1” 
ball and the 134” ring as best suited 
for the range of fabrics under con- 
sideration. 


Comparing Work of Operators 

The step was test the 
method to see if results obtained by 
different operators 
reasonable agreement. this 
purpose we selected the following 
fabrics: Zero, 414 D. T. and 9% C. P. 
Cotton Nets. A piece of each was 
taken by the Lebanon Mill Co. out of 
their regular production and divided 
into four parts, one part being retained 
by them for test and one part sent to 
each of the following: Hood Rubber 


next to 


would be within 


For 
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Co., Henry L. Scott Co., and United 
States Rubber Co. The machine wa 
circulated and tests made under their 
regular testing conditions. The result 
were corrected to normal conditions 0: 
temperature and humidity and ar 
given in Table III. While we picked 
the 1” ball and 134” ring as the bes: 
combination we also made tests wit 
the 1” ball and the 2” and 114” ring 
It should be mentioned that these 
tests were made by operators who 
experience varied widely. The Hoo: 
Rubber Co. tester had been in thei 
laboratory only two weeks so that | 
was inexperienced in fabric testing 
Neither Hood nor Lebanon had any 
experience with the machine until 
was sent to them to run these tests 
The Henry L. Scott operator’s entire 
experience in testing knitted fabric 
was obtained on this machine. Th: 
U. S. Rubber Co.’s operator had had 
something over four vears’ experienc 
with the other testers and had don 
some testing with this machine. We 
have not favored the machine by hay 
ing the tests made with great care hy 
experienced operators. Furthermor 
the results given are the averages 
all tests made, none being rejected 
With due allowance for testing con 


ditions and inherent variability of 
strength in knitted fabrics, we feel 


that in general the agreement is satis 
factory. There are one or two excep 
tions which we cannot account for. 

It is possible that some of the differ- 
ences may be due to variations in- 
troduced in placing the test piece in 
the rings. At least one operator 
experienced difficulty in doing this. 
Mr. Scott has worked out a modifica- 
tion of the machine which will not 
only insure uniform placement of 
samples in the rings but will increase 
the ease and rapidity of testing. Five, 
or more, duplicate sets of rings would 
be used. The bottom ring of each 
set would be laid on a table and the 
piece of fabric to be tested spread 
over them. The top rings would then 
be laid on and the fabric clipped 
around each set of rings, the rings 
clamped together and locked in the 
machine. 

Future work is planned to see if 
there is any correlation of stretch and 
strength both may be readily 
determined by means of the automatic 
recorder which is a standard feature 
of Scott testers. 

In conclusion we desire to express 
our appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the various companies in 
the development and _ testing © 


as 


+ 


machine and method. 





TABLE 111 
Hood Lebanon Scott U.S. R. 
. Fabric Av. Str. Av. Dev. Av. Str. Av. Dev Av. Str. Av. Dev. Av. Str. Av. Dev 
a2TO 
Size of Ring 
2” 129.9 59 154.8 5.4 150 8 88 161.0 ra 
134° 136.5 5.7 150.8 15.0 158 0 2.9 155 0 $4 
149” 143 9 8 3 146 3 13.4 166.0 69 155.0 5 
4% D. T. 
Z. 813 66 894 5.0 93 7 93 890 3 8 
1%" ; 847 63 83.5 5.8 95 6 5.2 85.0 3 
144” ‘ 81.5 69 83.7 58 80.5 Pe 82.0 2.7 
9% C. P 
A 37.9 2 35.5 26 43.8 4.2 44.0 2 
134" . 37.7 14 35.4 3.8 40.9 1.5 42.0 18 
re 33.1 1.1 35.2 3.2 44.4 4.2 41.0 2.4 
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Te condition of the wool market at pres- 


ent may well remind one of the old ques- 
tion as to what will happen when an 
irresistible force meets an immovable body. The 
relative smallness of stocks in affecting a steady 
dvance in the price of raw wool has been the 
resistible force, while the resistance of buyers 
to higher prices for wool goods is like the im- 
movable body. Conceivably such a_ situation 
might result in a deadlock. On the one hand, 
there are signs that the price of wool is about 
gh enough. The market has quieted down of 
late. On the other hand, hopes are expressed 
that the fall season for wool goods will prove 
better than the spring season has been, but it 
remains true that there is little evidence to sup- 
port this hope. There are reasons for higher 
prices based on supply conditions, but there are 
also reasons for lower prices. In short, there are 
irguments on both sides. Under such circum- 
stances it is perhaps the best one can do to recog- 
nize the force of both arguments and to conclude 
that the situation is about to come to a stand-still, 
which would mean stable prices for a time. 
Certainly there is no likelihood of any decline 
in wool prices for a month or two, until some 
change occurs in the attitude of the dealers either 
on account of the arrival of the new domestic 
clip or on account of an increase in imports. 


Factors Favoring High Wool Prices 

There is unusually little to add in the way of 
comments upon the various factors affecting the 
market either favorably or unfavorably. Among 
conditions tending to support wool prices, we may 
briefly list the following: 

(1) The foreign markets in general continue 
to show strength, and prices in Australia and 
New Zealand have been decidedly firm. 

(2) Stocks in this country have been further 
depleted and are both small and ill-assorted. 

(3) Imports have declined and are very small. 
Between Jan. 1 and March 3, it is reported that 
imports of combing and clothing ,wools amounted 
to about 21,000,000 Ibs., which compares with 
‘bout 67,000,000 Ibs. during the same period last 
vear. 

(4) The domestic market appears to be still a 
little under a parity with the world market, and 

' imports are to be required to any considerable 
extent, either the domestic market must advance 

* the world market decline. Of the latter, there 
seems to be no early probability. 

(5) The prices of tops and yarns at Bradford 
how continued advances. 

(6) Domestic varns have moved up in price 

nd the stronger tendency is still in evidence. 

(7) Stocks of wool goods are low. 

) The goods prices for the fall show a small 
hut definite upward trend. 

Factors Tending to Hold Wool Down 

The chief factors tending to hold wool prices 
‘own may be listed as follows: 

(1) The price of wool is high compared with 
other textile materials and with the general level 
of commodities. 

(2) Increased dullness is apparent in the wool 
markets, fine domestic wools moving of late with 

otable slowness. Speculative moves such as 
have characterized the wool market in recent 
months sometimes are affected by a loss in 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Wool Advance Probably at Top and Cloth Market 
Will Not ompons Further Rise, Says Dr. Haney 


momentum and the very fact that the rise has 
been checked may tend to generate a reaction. 
(3) The manufacturers are mostly fairly well 
supplied for the present. Not only are theit 
stocks fair, but manufacturing activity is so low 
that there is little urgency to build inventories of 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New Yerk University, Busi- | 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly fore 
casts and generally apply to a time two or three 
months ahead. The Analyst is based on statisti- 
cal data and does not reflect temporary trade 


sentiment. 





SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Wool prices have gone high enough 
for the present and are ‘likely to stabilize 
and hold present high levels for a month 
or two pending the marketing of the new 
clip. Subsequent developments are very 
uncertain, and the chances appear to 
favor a reaction. 


2. Worsted yarns will probably be ad- 
vanced a little further. 


3. Wool cloth prices can hardly be 
advanced much further in the face of 
admittedly a poor spring business and 
the uncertain outlook for the fall. 





raw material. Jn view of the present dullness 
of the markets for wool goods and clothing, it 
seems entirely possible that the manufacturers 
can hold out till the new clip comes to market. 

(4) Mill consumption showed a 
trend during December and January. 
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(5) In general, the mild winter means that 
stocks of clothing have accumulated and must be 
either sacrificed or carried over. The business 
in overcoatings has been dull and a large carry- 
over of outer garments is indicated. 

(6) The spring business has every indication 
of turning out to have been poor. The business 
in worsted dress goods has been decidedly dis- 
appointing and the more so in view of the fact 
Much the 
same is true of spring trade in men’s clothing. 

Stable Raw Wool Near Prospect 

The facts illustrated by the first chart may be 
put in a nutshell, as follows: Domestic mill con- 
sumption is rather small and declining, domestic 
stocks of raw wool are low, 


that Easter comes early this year. 


imports are small 
(both absolutely and in relation to consumption), 
raw wool prices continue upward. 

The TextiteE Wortp index of wool prices 
averaged 164.7 in February, against 163 in Janu- 
ary and 150.4 a year ago. These figures are 
based on 1921 as 100. The February index is 
the highest since March, 1926. Moreover, the 
March average will be still higher. But, though 
the market 
advance 


continues strong and some further 
seems probable, it may be significant 
that the rate of the long continued rise in the 
monthly averages has become less rapid. One 
studying the trend must note that the curve ot 
wool prices is rounding off. No advance ap- 
peared in the average price of 98 wools in the 
Boston market during the week ended Feb. 8 and 
this is the first week of which that could be said 
since the middle of last December. 

One reason for this development is found in 
the trend otf mill consumption. 
reached a peak last September, when 
the trend has been irregularly downward. 
Allowing for seasonal variation, the January con- 
sumption was at the lowest annual rate of any 
month since last July. It was considerably below 
the January, 1927, figure and except for January, 
1926, was the lowest for the month since 1920. 
This is good statistical evidence of the current 


Consumption 
since 


Mill Consumption 
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1922 1923 1924 

Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. 
consumption—estimated total; 

average 192] = 100; 


1925 1926 1927 1928 


Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD index; 1921 100. Mill 
reduced to grease equivalent; 
three-month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks 


adjusted for seasonal variation; 


of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by Dept. of Agri- 


culture and Dept. of Commerce; reduced to grease equivalent; 1921 100. 
to consumption—Consumption, same as above. 


without reduction to grease equivalent. 


Ratio wool imports 


Imports, manufactured wool, total all classes, 
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dullness in the goods trade and the poorness of 
the spring business. Rarely do wool prices con- 
tinue to rise for very long after mill consumption 
declines. 

On the other hand, it perhaps equally sig 
nificant that the stocks of raw wool are low and 
that in spite of high prices and low stocks, the 
imports are so small. This means that the world 
markets are still higher than the United States 
market. Of course, it indicates that no appre 
ciable additions are being made to our stocks of 


roreign wools. 


lhe whole situation suggests that the market 
is nearing a stand-still and 
tabilized 


1S likely to become 
The demand is off, but the supply is 
so small that the demand is high enough in com 
parison to maintain the market. How long such 
tuation can prevail is a question. The wool 


market ordinarily does not stand still very long. 


Back in 1923, however, our average remained 
unchanged for three months in succession from 


May through July. Jt seems that in view of the 
condition of the wool goods markets the prices 
of raw wool can go little higher, but that the 
supply situation will hold it up at least until the 
middle of the year and that, therefore, a stable 


market is in prospect. 


Yarn Prices Trend Upward 


\Vorsted yarn prices showed a decided gain in 


February, the average for the month was 110.4 


against 107.5 in January and 108.7 a year ago 


/ 
| 


It exactly equals the index for December, 1926. 


Current reports indicate continued strength in 
It must be remembered 
that in spite of the recent advance, worsted yarns 
are lower than at any time during the years 1923 


to 1926, inclusive, and that spinners cannot make 


the sales yarn markets. 


money on a current replacement basis at present 
prices. 
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1926 1927 1928 


WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER—¥ ool Cloth Price—TEXTILE WORLD Index; Looms— 


Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; Wholesale Dry Goods 
Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving average, Federal Reserve Board; 


Average 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 


Current reports indicate a scarcity of spot lots 


of yarns at low prices. This indicates that 
the competitive situation has been improved. 
lew spinners probably now have any considerable 
quantities of low priced wool. Moreover, worsted 
spindle activity is now relatively low in com- 
parison with loom activity. The ratio increased 
a little in January, but not sufficiently to change 
the situation materially. This means that funda- 
mentally the demand and supply position of 


worsted varns continues strong. 


it as probably true that some of the large 
manufacturers who do their own spinning have 
considerable raw wool, and a few others have low 
priced contracts. Of course, the slowness of the 
goods markets is not a favorable condition. Even 
allowing for these considerations, however, we 


look for further gains in worsted yarn prices. 


Cloth Prices Limited by Demand 


The second chart shows that loom = acti 
considering the season, is the lowest since Ju 
1926. The wholesale dry goods business in g 
eral shows a slight gain in sales and is relativ: 
high compared with loom activity. Not unnatur- 
ally the trend of wool cloth prices was upward 
through February. 
coincidence, also, that 
highest since July, 1926. 
gins of the weavers of wool cloth, however, 
remained practically unchanged during the 
three months and are hardly satisfactory. 
view of the moderate rate of production of clot! 
and the strength of the raw material market, cl 
prices should at least hold their present level, but 


Perhaps it is more than 
cloth 
The replacement n 


prices were 


conditions in the garment trades amply explain 
the reason for the relatively slight advances 
cloth prices. 





Cotton Goods Sales to Produe- 
tion Ratio 85% in February 


Continued readjustment of the pro- 
duction of standard cotton cloths to 
current demand is reflected in the 
tatistics for February just compiled 
by The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York The re- 
port covers a period of four weeks 


Production of standard cotton 
cloths during February amounted to 
300,323,000 vards. Sales amounted to 
The ratio of sales 
to production in February was 20% 


higher than during January 


256,328,001 0 vards 


Che tollowing = statistics for the 


month ot February, 1928, cover up 





wards of 300 classifications or con- 
structions of standard cotton cloths, 
ind represent a large part of the total 
production of 


these fabrics in the 


United States This report represents 
all of the vardage reported to the 
\ssociation of Cotton 
chants and The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, and it gives a complete picture 
Of current operations in standard con 


tructions It is a consolidation of tons on Dec. 
the same 23 groups covered by the 
onthly reports since October, 1927. 
Februa 1928 
week 
Production was 23.000 yards 
Sales were = 256, 328,000 vards merce. 
Ratio of sales to productior XS 
shipments were ~So, 404, 000 
Ratio of shipments to productic 
Stocks on hand February 1 wer 67,223, vard 
Stocks on hand February 29 were 382,142,000 vards 
Change in stocks—increass 4.1 
Unfilled orders February 1 were 15,893,000 vara 
Unfilled orders February 29 were 284,817, (4 ards 
Change n erders—decreas: 


time last year. 
United States 1,624,000. 


Increase 

Stocks of cotton goods held in the 
Kgyptian bonded warehouses on Jan. 
rextile Mer- 31, showed 
10,230 bales and cases weighing 3,168 
metric tons, as compared with 8,415 
bales and cases weighing 2,774 metric 


cases weighing 2,152 metric tons on 
Nov. 30, reports Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Ralph B. Curren, at Alex 
andria, to the Department of Com 


Ot the present stocks, Manchester 
goods comprise 3,599 bales and 162 


cases weighing 1,792 metric tons as 


FEDERATION REPORT ON WORLD COTTON STATUS 

Manchester, Eng., March 12 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—The International Spinners’ Federation statistics 
show world consumption of American cotton for half year ended 
January, 8,226,000 bales against 8,357,000 bales previous half year 5 
and 7,423,000 bales in corresponding half year last season. United have received requests from one 01 
States consumed 3,465,000, Great Britain 1,027,000, Germany 
677,000, Japan 572,000, France 407,000. World consumption of 
all cottons 12,987,000 bales against 13,412,000 in previous half 


979 


year and 12,729,000 in corresponding half year last season. 
World spinners’ stocks of American cotton at end of January, 
2,867,000 against 3,056,000 six months earlier, and 2,982,000 same 
Great Britain’s stock of American cotton 99,000, 
World spinners’ stocks of all cottons is 
1,882,000 against 5,407,000 six months earlier and 4,755,000 same 
time last year. 


All figures exclude linters. 


Alexandria Cotton Goods Stocks Dec. 31, and 2,490 bales and 128 cases 
weighing 1,321 metric tons 
30. Stocks of cotton goods received 
totalled 
bales and 4,489 cases weighing 1,376 
metric tons on Jan. 2t, as compared 


from other sources 


a further increase to 
with 1,554 bales and 
4/7 


31, and 6,569 bales and 


January, 1928, 


November. 


during November. 


Great Britain Seeking Ameri- 
can Mohair 

PorRTLAND, Ore.—Great Britain is 
apparently seeking mohair in the 
United States. The Pacific Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers are reported 


the largest mohair mills in Bradtord. 
England, to supply it with samples o1 
domestic mohair, together with pai 
ticulars concerning deliveries 
prices. 

Last year a shipment of Texas kid 
hair was made to England direct. 
which brought better prices, it was 
said, than were obtained in this coun 
try at the time. This was the fi 
shipment from this country to Eng 
land, according to R. A. Ward, man 
ager of the Pacific Cooperative. Ml: 
Ward said that the Bradford co 
respondents expressed the opinion 
that in the future America would lx 
come a potential exporter of mohat 
to Great Britain. 


on Nov. 


1,980 


359 cases ee 
weighing 1,055 metric tons en Dec. Prizes for Cotton 
31, and 1,348 bales and 2,603 cases Texas 
weighing 831 tons on Nov. 30. 


Dresses in 


Napies, TreExas.—Ten prizes 1 


Arrivals of cotton goods during original costumes were awarded du 
amounted 
bales and cases, as compared with held here, which officials characteriz: 
3,856 bales and cases during Decem- the most successful since the sho" 
ber, and 2,981 bales and cases during 
Withdrawals during Jan- 
uary totalled 2,369 bales and cases, as 
compared with 2,010 bales and cases 
compared with 3,353 bales and 149 during December, and 2,674 packages exhibited. The show was held for t! 
cases weighing 1,719 metric tons on 


to 4,184 ing the annual Cotton Style Shi 


were inaugurated a few years ago. 
Each entrant wore a costume ma 

entirely of cotton and many nove! 

dresses for different occasions wer 


benefit of a church buildmg fund 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








Weather’s Far-Reaching Effects 

HE open winter during the 1927-28 

season has created a problem in seasonal 
textile merchandise which may be of more far- 
reaching importance than would appear at 
first flush. The tendency in both women’s 
and men’s apparel during the last few years has 
been toward lighter weights. This is only 
natural, due to the changes wrought in living 
conditions with steam heated dwellings and con- 
veyances have had their successors in enclosed 
automobiles and trucks. Even the farmer has 
felt the influence. He is not exposed to the 
weather as he used to be. Every year there is 
a gradually diminishing number of those who 
need unusual protection against the elements. 


The female of the species has long since 
demonstrated her ability to get along with a 
minimum of clothing and according to vital 
statistics she is apparently thriving under the 
exposure. Mere man is slower to change his 
manner of dress, but he is surely following 
the lead of the fairer sex. It probably would 
be surprising if a census of those who live 
in cities could be taken with reference to the 
character of outer and under garments which 
are being worn. It is safe to say that the 
majority of urban male population today this 
side of middle age, wear the same weight 
clothing and underwear throughout the vear 
Exceptions might be found in certain North- 
west cities but the majority of both males and 
females in this country depend almost exclu- 
sively for protection from the weather upon 
overcoats or outergarments which are relatively 
heavy or light according to the temperature. 


This tendency has long been recognized and 
is appreciated as one of the prime reasons for 
the lessened consumption of fabrics made from 
wool as well as of cotton fabrics in heavier 
weights. We are creatures of habit and it is 
safe to say that many have gone through the 
winter of 1927-28 with lighter weight clothing 
than they have ever thought they could wear 
and have not suffered. Naturally a proportion 
of these will return to heavier apparel, espe- 
cially in the case of men's underwear, should 
there be a return to what we now call season- 
able winter weather. But it remains an open 
question whether a sufficient number have not 
formed the habit of wearing lighter clothing 
to make a very material difference in the con- 
sumption of heavy merchandise. 


It may be too strong a statement to say 
that the formation of this habit on the part of 
the consumer is to create 2 revolution in the 
textile manufacturing field, but it might be 
more than possible that many manufacturers 
who have been turning out a bulky product 
will have to revamp their operations and change 
their machinery to lighter-weight fabrics or 
garments. To prophesy is always dangerous, 
but at the same time signs of the times would 
seem to indicate that such a warning is at least 
warranted. 


Can’t Thorp Help Sales? 
LANS for the centennial celebration of the 
invention of the principle of ring spinning 

by John Thorp are progressing in a very satis- 
factory manner, but there is practically no 
indication that cotton manufacturers and their 
selling agents are planning to capitalize this 
celebration of an outstanding American inven- 
tion to increase the reputation and sales of 
their products. That the centennial might and 
ought to be thus capitalized was suggested 
months ago by John S. Lawrence, president of 
the New England Council, and senior member 
of Lawrence & Co., dry goods commission 
merchants. 

Possibly one of the reasons why cotton 
manufacturers and merchants have hesitated to 
tie up some kind of a consumer publicity 
campaign for their products with the Thorp 
celebration is the lack of publicity that has been 
given to the general public regarding the latter 
thus far. That necessary basis of a consumer 
publicity campaign is being developed by the 
publicity. department of the National -\sso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, and already 
a considerable number of 
interest 


Thorp human- 

published by 
Providence and other Rhode Island papers and 
also by newspapers in 
of New England. 


stories have been 


soston and other parts 
Distribution of such pub 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: \{ild weather brings 
hope of broader interest in seasonable goods 
General market, however, is dull. Printed 
wash goods have been best sellers but domes 
tic cottons and yarn dyed goods lag. Print 
cloths slow and prices are shade under week 
ago. Scattered interest in fine and taney 
gray goods. Cotton seems stabilized but it 
has not induced any breadth of confidence 
among buyers. 

Wool Markets: Clothiers find fault with 
wool goods market often to explain their 
own lack of initiative. Sellers show wide 
range of stvles and colors but buyers are 
cautious on the really new things. Raw wool 
advance leaves little profit margin’ Women’s 
wear dull and warnings against excessive 
broadcloth production are heard. Worsted 
weaving yarns quiet following price advan 


ces; better inquiry from outerwear and 
hosiery mills. 

Knit Goods: Hosiery trade remains slow 
but sellers are hopeful that the accumula 
tion of many small orders will after all 


keep their mills busy. Easter trade is 
looked for as a stimulant to business. Under 
wear remains quiet and reduced production 
looms as an essential of the near future 
Makers of worsted garments and knitted 
outerwear are being embarrassed by the 
further rise in worsted yarns. 

Silk Markets: Falling off in print sales to 
cutters and retailers not entirely compen 
sated by increase in plain goods business 
Deliveries of prints continue large, but new 
business is much smaller. Prices remain 
fairly firm. Price element again enters 
sales and causes a switch into lower price 
goods. Crepe-de-chine using Canton raw 
finds good demand. 





licity will increase as the date of the centenary 
approaches, this being April 25 and 26 
Interest in the celebration will be further m 
creased by the discovery and publication of 
facts, heretofore completely missing, regarding 
the life and work of John Thorp. 

A century ago there were no ring spindles 
in the world. Today, of approximately 160 
million cotton spindles in the world about 100 
million are ring spindles and the balance mule 
spindles. Great Britain is the only large cot- 
ton spinning country having more mule than 
ring spindles. Of approximately 37,500,000 
cotton spinning spindles in this country less 
than 3 million are mule spindles. The ring 
spinning principle of today is that invented 
by Thorp in 1828, and John Thorp and his 
invention were LOO% American. Furthermore, 
Thorp’s ring spinning principle represented a 
much more radical departure from previous 
hand-spinning methods than either the water 
frame of Arkwright or the mule of Crompton. 
I-veryone in this country should know of this 
important contribution to industrial and human 
progress, and one of the important means of 
giving it adequate publicity is through various 
kinds of consumer advertising by domestic 
cotton manufacturers, which, at the same time, 
would add to the reputation and pride in cotton 
voods “Made in the U.S. ee 


ao 


Art Consciousness 

HE patronage of the State, the church 

and the nobility encouraged the develop 
ment of art in Europe, and not only the fine 
arts of paintings and sculpture, but art in 
industry. Following the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, European art was 
without substantial patronage and languished 
until it found in industry a steadily increasing 
patron, There was no art patronage to com- 
pare with that of the European State, church 
and nobility until individuals of great wealth in 
this country commenced to acquire Europe's 
hoard of art objects. The private and public 
collections thus made available to the general 
public, and swelled enormously since the World 
War, have gradually been educating the coun- 
It is not an art 
consciousness that is satisfied with a view of 
ereat art collections, but one to which the indi- 


try to an art consciousness. 


vidual seeks to give expression in his environ- 
ment, and which endeavor the average high 
incomes of the people of this country make 
possible on a scale never before equalled in the 
history of the world. 

It is the ability of our people to satisfy their 
cravings that renders the development of a real 
art consciousness of such tremendous signifi- 
cance to industry. But thus far, it must be 
admitted, that European industry has sensed 
and capitalized the trend more adequately than 
domestic industry. Many of our manufac- 
turers, it is true, have become active patrons 
ef the arts in industry, and are capitalizing this 
increasing demand in an intelligent manner, 
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manufacturer and 
the distributor, 
‘art in trade ”’ 


jut between the 


onsumer. stands 
exhibition of 
11 the 


store ot 


the opportunity of capitalizing art conscious- 
ness than has been given by our manufacturers. 


and 
now in progress 
Jordan Marsh Co., 
there is evidence of a fuller appreciation of 
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Furthermore, there is evidence here that unless 
our manufacturers take prompt steps to meet 
this growing demand they will lose out to for- 
eign competitors. 

We have the richest market in the world 
at our doors. The demand for products of 
high quality and artistic excellence is steadily 
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increasing. Our manufacturers must decide 
promptly whether they will meet this demand 
or allow the bulk of it to go to foreign com 
petitors, for the retailer in catering to consumer 
needs is well aware that an imported stamp 
on objects of art, as well as on staple goods, 


makes possible an extra profit. 





Arbitration Assn. to Have W. D. 


Hines as Luncheon Guest 


Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute; A. Lincoln 
Filenc general manager, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, and 
( les L. Bernheimer, president of 
be Mi New York, will be 
peakers at luncheon to be given 

American Arbitration Asso 
ition in honor of Mr. Hines, 

ursday, March 29, at 12.30 p. m., 

Hotel Astor, New York. 

Walker D. Hines will review the 
istory of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
Lute Inc., since its inception, 

\. Lincoln Fuilene, who is chair- 
man of the research committee of 
the New England Council and a 
lormer chairman of the trade rela 
thous committee ot the Chamber of 
(ommerce of the United States, will 
peak on “Trade Relations.” 

Charles | Bernheimer, 1s honor- 
ity president of the American Arbi- 


trat ) Association, 
\ppoints Executive Committee 
of the Wool Institute 


lhe seven directors who, acting 
with the president and vice-presidents, 
comprise the executive committee ot 
the Wool Institute, Inc., 


were ap 
pointed this week by A. D. Whiteside 
tle was authorized to make these ap 
pointments by a resolution passed by 
the Board of Directors at their first 
meeting 


he seven directors are as follows 


( \. Adam, Raymond S. Bartlett, 
fdwin Farnham Greene, Lewis A 
Hird, Max W. Stoehr, Frederic W 
lipper and Alexander Walker. The 


officers who act with them as the full 
Franklin W Hobbs, 
l-<dwin Moir, R. Leland Keeney and A, 
1), Whiteside. It is probable that this 
executive committee will be expanded 


committee are 


to include nine directors in addition to 
he officers 


Oppose Anti-Trust Confiscation 
Bill 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Rep. Rankin’s 
hill proposing amendment to the Sher- 
man anti-trust law which would per- 
nut seizure by the Government of cot- 
ton owned or used under any contract 
rr by any 


combination or in a con- 


spiracy to manipulate prices, 
posed by David Hunter 
New York, counsel for 
Clavton & Co., at 


hetore a 


Was Op 
Miller, of 
\nderson, 
a hearing Tuesday 
House 
Miller ex- 
plained that the present forfeiture pro 
vision of the Sherman Act 
to seizure property 


subcommittee of the 


ludiciary Committee. M1 


subjects 
in transit which is 
owned by any combination in restraint 


trade and that, under the Rankin 
bill, property of any kind, located any 





where, whether in transit or not, would 
be liable to forfeiture. 

“If there is any evil in the cotton 
trade to be remedied, and my clients 
think there is,” said Mr. Miller, “the 
method of remedy is by amendment or 
extension of the existing Cotton Fu- 
tures Act, perhaps along the line of 
the Grain Futures Act, and doubtless 
with some difference because of the 
different character of the businesses.” 
Wholesalers Under A. E. Dodd 
to Meet April 24-26 

lhe first meeting of the recently or- 
ganized Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation of the United States will be 
held in St. Louis at the Hotel Statler, 

Alvin E. 
S. Chamber 
ot Commerce, is director general of 
the new group which is a merger of 
the old National Wholesale Dry Goods 
\ssociation and the Southern Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association.  Statis- 
tics will be one of the first aims and 


on April 24, 25 and 26. 
Dodd, formerly of the U. 


functions of the organization. 


Musical Meeting of So. N. E. 


Textile Club 


lhe 


meeting 


entertainment feature at the 
and dinner of the Southern 
New England Textile Club, to be held 


at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
Saturday afternoon, March 24, at 
2 p. m., will be a musical program by 


the Brown University musical clubs, 
consisting of the glee club, banjo and 
mandolin club, and quartet. President 
John F. will preside and 
there will be the usual social meeting 


Reardon 


in the fover preceding the dinner. 


To Reelass All N. Y. Cotton 


W. L. Clayton Defends His Firm 
Against Rep. Rankin’s Charges 
WasuHincton, D. C.—dActing in 

the belief that the whole administra- 

tion ot the Cotton Futures Act rests 
on the integrity of certification made 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the subcommittee of the Senate 

Committee on Agriculture, has de- 

cided to have all cotton stored 

in New York reclassed. The com- 
mittee’s decision was reached after 
hearing testimony of both Department 


now 


officials and representatives of the 
trade this week. 
A letter has been addressed by 


Senator Smith to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine requesting him to au- 
thorize detail of a group of cotton 
classers to go to New York with a 
representative of the subcommittee for 
the purpose of resampling the certi- 
ficated cotton. Examination of every 
bale will put the Department to heavy 
expense so it may develop that the 
committee will have to get authoriza- 
tion of Congress for funds or con- 
tent itself with resampling of rep- 
resentative lots. 

Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of the Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Economics, in- 
formed the committee that the De- 
partment responsibility for 
the cotton in New York, estimated to 
amount to 187,000 bales, and is willing 
to have an investigation. 

“We will stand back of this cotton 
as meeting to a very large extent the 
requirements of the law,” Mr. Tenny 
asserted. 


OWL 


assumes 


Clayton, of Anderson, Clay- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Georgia Institute of Technology, 


Atlanta, Ga., March 20, 1928 
National Association of Waste 
Meetings, Hotel 


1928. 


Material 
Astor, New York, March 20 and 21, 
Textile Week, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., March 27-29, 


Annual and 


1928. 


Dealers, Group 


Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Spring Meeting, Greenville, S. C., April 14, 1928. 
Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Meeting, Provi- 


dence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 


. L, April 25-26, 1928. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, National 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., May, 1928 (date to be announced). 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C., May 16, 1928. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., May 17-18, 1928. 


International 


Association of Garment 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928. 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, Annual Outing, Mohican Club 
on the Delaware near Philadelphia, May 26, 1928. 

Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Kinston, N. C. (date to be announced). 

Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, (date and place to be 


announced). 


_ Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Outing at Manu- 
facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


Philadelphia, June 8,*1928. 
1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 





ton & Co., whose firm has been 
charged by Rep. Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi, with manipulating the price ot 
cotton by tendering and retendering 
cotton certified as tenderable but not 
acceptable to spinners, stated that the 
company owns 100,000 bales of this 
cotton and is willing to submit it for 
reexamination. Mr. Clayton assured 
the committee that if any of the bales 
are found to be outside of the pro- 
visions of the act they will be handled 
by the company as rejections and th: 
company will take the loss. 

Rumors that inferior cotton was be- 
ing used to manipulate the price 
would not lead to investigation and 
reclassification by the Department, 
Arthur W. Palmer, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Cotton Marketing, told the 
committee. His testimony brought 
out that the Department is so well 
satisfied with present classification 
that it is not felt necessary to re 
classify, except on specific complaint. 
Cross-questioning by Rep. Rankin, 
who had been accorded the privilege 
of sitting with the Senate subcommit- 
tee headed by Senator Smith, of 
South Carolina, developed the fact 
that cotton already classified must be 
accepted when tendered on contract 
before a review can be had and that 
if taken back by the tenderer it would 
not be reviewed. 

Mr. Palmer conceded a statement 
made by Rep. Rankin that under the 
regulations no one has a right to have 
this 187,000 bales of cotton in 
New York reviewed by the Depart- 
ment unless it is tendered and ac- 
cepted, except, Mr. Palmer explained, 
as a matter of departmental policy 
and not of regulation, any citizen in 
the interest of the public good, can 
obtain a hearing on a bona fide com- 
plaint. The only complaint made to 
the Department in the last year that 
cotton in New York was not up to 
contract from L. M. Ganier, 4 
spot cotton dealer, the committee was 
informed by Mr. Tenny. Upon in- 
vestigation Mr. Palmer reported, in 
substance, said Mr, Tenny, that Mr 
Ganier did not have the facts to sub- 
stantiate his complaint. 


was 


Mr. Tenny asserted that the rules 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
provide for tendering and retendering 
cotton under such conditions that the 
tenderer may know, at the moment he 
offers the cotton, that it is coming 
back to him. 

In addition to developing the fact- 
regarding the alleged use of dogtai! 
cotton in New York to hammer dow! 
the price of cotton, the subcommittee’ 
hearing also was directed to determine 
the Department’s reasons for the pre 
diction made last Sept. 15 of a down 
ward trend in cotton prices. M1: 

(Continued on page 121) 





Why Bill Creating Textile Alliance Foundation 


HE bill (H. R. 11799) to create 
the “Textile Alliance Founda- 
tion,” as a corporate body 
for scientific and economic 

textile research, certain objectionable 
features of which were 
editorially in TEextTILreE Wortp of 
March 10, was introduced in the 
House, March 6, by Congressman 
Schuyler Merritt of Connecticut, and 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. A 
complete copy of the bill is published 
herewith. 

Criticisms Welcomed 

The original draft of the bill came 
to Congressman Merritt through the 
Department of Commerce, and was re- 
drafted in legislative form after con- 
sultation with the Department and 
with the assistance of the legislative 
counsel of the House. “The bill will 
not be reported to the House until 
the whole committee has had oppor- 
tunity to study it,” says Congressman 
Merritt, ‘“‘and in the meantime critic- 
isms or suggestions will be welcomed.” 
The question of whether or not there 
will be hearings on the bill has not 
been decided, but, as it proposes to 
confer benefits and asks for no ap- 
propriations, it is believed that they 
will be brief if held. 

Editorial Criticized 

The editorial on the “Textile Al- 
liance Foundation” in the last issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp has drawn out one 
letter of criticism which takes issue 
with certain of the objections to the 
bill in its present form that the editors 
raised and this letter is published in 
full together with an elaboration by 
the editors of their original objections 
to the failure of the bill to avoid 
political control of the foundation, and 
its unwise inclusion of economic re- 
search as one of the foundation’s ac- 
tivities. The letter of criticism, pub- 
lished over a nom de plume, and our 
reply are as follows: 

“Textile Alliance Foundation” 

Editor TEXTILE Wortp.—If I were 
not convinced from their previously 
published statements that the editors 
of TrexTILteE Wortp realized the in- 
dustry’s need of research and had 
done much to arouse interest in the 
subject, I should be obliged to inter- 
pret the editorial in the March 10 issue 
on “Textile Alliance Foundation,” as 
indicating that they wouid rather see 
this enabling bill defeated than become 
a law in its present form. I believe 
there is real danger that it may be 
thus interpreted by certain of your 
readers and certain of the members of 
the committees of the national House 
and Senate to whom the bill will be 
referred. 

It should be understood that in the 
framing of this bill it was necessary 


criticized 


Calls for Amendment 





“Research” Deplores Criticism of Bill— 
The Bill as Presented to House Committee 


A BILL to create a body corporate by the name of the “Textile Alliance 
Foundation.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards, the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the four directors first appointed as 
provided in section 2 and their successors, are hereby created a body cor- 
porate of the District of Columbia by the name of the “Textile Alliance 
Foundation” (hereinafter referred to as the corporation). The incorpora- 


tion shall be held effected upon the date of the first meeting of the board 
of directors. 


The corporation shall maintain its principal office in the 


District of Columbia and may establish such agencies or branch offices at 


such places as it deems advisable. 


Sec. 2. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (hereinafter referred 
to as the board) shall be constituted as follows: 


(1) The Secretary of Commerce, who shall be the chairman of the board: 


(2) The Director of the Bureau of Standards and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; and 
familiar with 
branches, and their successors, to be appointed by the President. 


(3) Four individuals, 


the Director of the 


the textile 


industry or its allied 


(b) The two directors first appointed shall continue in office for terms 
of two years and the remaining two for terms of four years, respectively, 


from the date the incorporation is effected. 


Each successor shall be ap- 


pointed for a term of four years from the date of the expiration of the term 
of the member whom he succeeds, except that any successor appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term shall be appointed 


only for the unexpired term of the member whom he succeeds. 


A vacancy 


in the office of a director shall not impair the power of the remaining direc- 


tors to execute the functions of the board. 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. 


A majority of the directors shall 


(c) The members of the board shall serve without compensation for their 
services as such members, but they shall be reimbursed from the corporation 
for actual expenses incurred by them while in the performance of the func- 


tions vested in the board by this Act. 
(d) Any officer or employee of the United States, or of any corporation 
acting as a governmental agent of the United States, may, in addition to his 


| present office, hold the office of director of the Textile Alliance Foundation 
| without regard to any provision of law prohibiting the holding of more 


than one office. 


(e) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the corporation. 

(f) The board may appoint and fix the salary of a secretary and such 
other assistants as it may from time to time deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. (a) The purposes of the corporation shall be to administer and 
expend its funds and other property for scientific and economic research 
for the benefit and development of the textile industry and its allied branches. 

(b) The Textile Alliance, Incorporated, is hereby authorized to pay to 
the corporation the amounts payable in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the Textile Alliance. Incorporated, and the Department of State, in 


lieu of paying such amounts into the United States Treasury. 


Upon the 


receipt by the corporation of such amounts the liability of the Textile 
Alliance, Incorporated, under such agreement shall be extinguished. 


Sec. 4. The corporation 


(a) Shall have perpetual succession; 


(b) May sue and be sued; 


(c) May adopt a corporate seal and alter it at pleasure: 


(d) May adopt and alter by-laws; 


(e) May appoint officers and agents; 

(f) May acquire by purchase, devise, bequest, gift, or otherwise, and 
hold, encumber, convey. or otherwise dispose of, such real and personal 
property as may be necessary or appropriate for its corporate purposes; 


(g) May invest and reinvest the principal and interest of its funds; and 
(h) Generally, may do any and all lawful acts necessary or appropriate 


to carry out the purposes for which the corporation is created. 

Sec. 5. The corporation shall, on or before the Ist day of December in 
each year, transmit to Congress and to the President a report of its pro- 
ceedings and activities for the preceding calendar year, including a detailed 


statement of its receipts and expenditures. 


as public documents. 


Such reports shall not be printed 


Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend. or repeal this Act is hereby expressly 


reserved. 


to make it conform to the terms of the 
agreement with the State Department 
under which the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
operated; also it was necessary to 
avoid too close definition of the uses 
to which the fund should be put, be- 
cause of the indefiniteness of the 
foundation’s life and the possibility 
of radical changes within a hundred 
years or so; it was also deemed advis- 
able that a fund made possible by 


agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment should logically have as directors 
of the foundation a number of Gov- 
ernment officials, and it was agreed by 
the framers that this number should 
be a minority of the directors to avoid 
the possible political control of the 
foundation that you seem to fear. 
Bearing these facts in mind, and the 
further fact that to enable the prompt 
passage of the bill it must conform 


to Congressional precedent and pro 
cedure, I think you will find that the 
bill goes as far as is possible or as is 
necessary in meeting all of yow 
criticisms. 

The manner in which the fund will 


be utilized under the rather broad pro 


visions of the bill will rest with the 
seven directors, four, or a majority 
of whom, will be appointed by the 


President and must be men familia 
with the textile industry or its allied 
branches, while the other three are 
specified Government officials As the 
latter will always be in the minority 
[ find it impossible to visualize the 
danger of political control that you 
seem to fear. Delegating appointive 
power to the President is the only safe 
method foundation that may 
have such a long life as this one, and 
the President can be depended upon 
to use his appointive power for the 
best interests of the industry as-a 
whole. 


for a 


| agree substantially with your state 
ment that the ‘establishment of the 
Textile Alliance Foundation arouses 
for the first time real hope that the 
textile industry of this country may 
realize its greatest 
the organization 
fundamental, or research.” =| 
also agree with further state 
ment “that little progress can be ex- 
pected in pure research until it is 
organized and financed on a coopera- 
tive basis, or by a foundation created 
by some man of wealth, or by some 
such fortuitous fund as that of the 
Textile Alliance.” But, as I stated 
before, it was found necessary in the 
framing of the bill to avoid too close 
definition of the to which the 
fund should be put because of the im- 
possibility of gauging the changes that 
might take place in the industry dur- 
ing the life of the foundation and also 
the impossibility of estimating the 
duration of the foundation’s life. It is 
possible to visualize the precipitation 
of some great national or industrial 
emergency when the use of the 
foundation’s facilities for economic 
or applied technical research might 
be of far greater moment to the 
country and the industry than its con- 
tinued use for pure research. It is 
reasonable to assume that the founda- 
tion will be in existence I00 years 
hence, and it is not impossible that our 
industrial structure will have changed 
so radically in the meantime that both 
pure and applied research will have 
become as common essentials of pro- 
gressive textile mills as are any other 
essential manufacturing departments 
today. 

I sincerely believe that the bill as 
drawn conserves the best interests of 


(Continued on page 52) 


need— 
financing of 


research 

and 
pure, 
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Many Layouts of Cotton Opening and Pickin achiner - 
LYEC K A 
~ o > 
a Few Years Old Are Obsolete . 
¢ ( 
the 
| d : 
. » ‘ soi 
Modern Equipment Permits the Use of Lower Grade, g 
+ 
Reduces Fiber Injury, Improves Yarn, and Saves Labor , 
o, 
qT! now come to the problem of By Edwin dD. Fouwle not often recommended tor picking 
/ transporting the cotton from installations. A condenser feeding di 
the opener room to the picket rectly into a hopper feeder is pre 
room The lattice apron — ° ~ ° ferred. ‘ 
ae HIS is the second and concluding installment of an article . — : 
of the cage section at ot end of each an ‘erie t The Distributor 
describing the modern opening and _ picking layout of | ro aes , 
erie { openers is usually arranged 5 The distributor is a conveyor belt 
' ; machinery. The first part appeared in the issue of Feb. 11, 1928, |} . ec F . 
cotton on to a feed table Ba ate if for distributing the cotton to the ; 
beginning on page 13, and covered the general tendencies in | , nas 
| evice, Which is also known as proper machines. It is also used to 
hae machine design, the reasons for improvements in these depart- ng 
the /attice apron, the lattice conveyor, convey the cotton to bins. but in this 
a ; ments, the advantages to be gained by adopting modern equip- ee Se renee. eg 
n¢ e lattice feed table, consists application the distribution is not au- 
; ment, and the probable future requirements that will have to be | ae 
long apron traveling at an . . os tomatic. A double distributor is some- ; 
planned for. That installment concluded with descriptions of : : elit 
ight angles to the aprons ot the cage . times used in conjunction with a mi 
Wher al the modern bale breaker, feeder, vertical opener, and Buckley ee ae ' 
( on Lhen more than one series > ° dqdoubie Tee apie, 
opener. A flow chart showing the various arrangements of ma- ade 
opener depositing stock upon ; . . . . A metal plate in the hopper of the es 
be chinery now possible in opening and lapping departments was 
the aprot he table proves valuable Sele breaker picker constantly presses up e 
purposes, It is believed to age os . ne : ‘ ward against the mass of cotton 
oe Se This article continues the description of the various opening | . - 
x equivalent to the old When the amount of cotton requires 
; ee ; and picking machines as they exist today, particular attention | 
ned floor blend. When desired, to be replenished, the plate rises to a les 
the tal nl eel: Saad being given here to the lappers. It is explained how in these aa. ang ra 
the e can be separated into two . . sufficient height to operate the contro 
ae, machines attempts have been made to obtain better cleaning, . : ; ‘whi | : | 
; ! Womeans OF a paration down = P . os mechanism, which serves to open 
dete more even laps, less injury to the fiber, greater simplicity of a 
t entel Certain machines may » ot, : ex . P gate in the conveyor and allow more 
design, less power consumption, greater safety, and fewer , : 
el t rranged to drop their cotton Ree . cotton to enter the hopper. When u 
: > ae Operatives. 1 
ection; and the other ma the cotton becomes heavy enough to 
chines, into the other section; keeping - = lower the plate sufficiently, the gate in 
K1l d 0 Ste S ly ] . . . . . 7 ° 
nd t stock absolutely which moves in the opposite direction pally of a perforated metal cylinder the conveyor is automatically closed 
’ 0 - to the cotton. which receives the cotton upon its sur- One type of gate consists of two 1 
Ihe teed table can deliver its cot Che horizontal cleaner, which is in face and allows the air to pass to the panels facing each other in the two g 
to an elevating lattice, which con- some respects a cleaning trunk, con- interior of the cylinder and hence out metal walls which enclose the sides of me 
tw vertical apr lif oO 2 e ° m 7 . : 
wo vertical aprons litting the sists of a beater with long metal at the ends to a fan. As the cylinder the conveyor belt. They both swing 
ton hetw _ tem, to an air pipe, prongs revolving in a evlindrical grid. revolves, the cotton is carried out of in the same direction, one crossing the 
ir to any otner ‘ye of conveyor, On ‘The grid is made to revolve slowly in the air current and is allowed to fall belt and closing the channel to the 
the other hand, the conveyor can be order to prevent the top half from into whatever receptacle is provided following machines, and the other tv] 
rranged to take the stock directly  pecoming loaded up and clogged. for it. This receptacle may be a bin, making the opening in the opposite 
' opener witha he nce af . ae > ° . . : Cs ‘ 
ee ee ee the \nother machine sometimes inserted the hopper of a machine, or a dis- wall tor the cotton to pass out. 
states in the pipe line is the so-called C.O.B. tributor belt. Another type of distributor is de- 
Cleaning Trunks cleaning, re and blooming ) Condensers are now so carefully — _ eee _ as —— 
‘ | macnnee this. sends the en. UP machined that in some cases leather Te@!!y an endless beit im_ itselt. - 
ee _ me oy aes ane yitches through a series of upright packing is unnecessary for preventing COMMON 1s needed in the hopper, ue 
ntal cleaner are’ usually placed and inverted I shaped ducts contain- ajr leaks between moving parts section immediately above dips down n 
some point in the pipe line | vetween ing projecting fingers which deflect the TI = ’ Saree oa and allows the cotton to drop. oy 
he openers and the picker "he cnn Bs A : a ie exhaust opener has somewhat er ae al ee 
I rs and 5. ne com cotton from one side of the passage to , . ° ‘ By means of a magnetic switch box, he 
Re eae a oie i aliaihia a ail ate : : the functions of the condenser, besides : ‘ ice 
mn type of trunk consists of a the other. Grid bars with dirt cham- ne: : : ; the machines which feed the distrib- 
ss aie es ; some additional functions It is par- . 
passage tor the air and cotton over a bers below are provided at the bottom idea, 2 tl ‘cl utor may be automatically regulated a 
TIES Of ' or} > , - v9 orsg. * . . . Icula4rly or use 1n ye picKer room : : 
serie stationary grids. Heavy dirt of the U’s. This machine is intended aut to supply at all times the exact amount 


when that room is connected to the — . 1 
of cotton desired, even when through 


accident one or more of the receiving 


nd leat are caught by the grids and to dust out the very light dirt for mills 


: : ) i ) > 
dropped into a dirt chamber below. making fine counts of varn. opener room by a conveyor pipe. The 


In one type the dirt chamber is auto - machine consists principally of a por machines are shut down. This con- 
matically cleaned by exhaust air. In Condensers cupine beater and two side fans cap- trol, being electrical, may be installed 
some trunks the grids are vibratory Condensers, or cage exhausters, are able of drawing cotton from a dist- even when the feeding machines are 2 
or shaking. In another type the metal necessary at the ends of conveyor ance. A cage section takes care of jn a separate building. th 
orids are replaced by vertical wooden pipes to extract the cotton from the the delivery from this opener. This Lappers tl 
slats constituting a traveling apron current of air. They consist princi- machine is not in extensive use and is The lap-forming machines are 
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known both as pickers and as lappers 
he latter is muc’: the better term as 
iminates all possibility of contus- 
ng the operation of cleaning with that 
of harvesting the cotton. In England 
machines are called scutchers. 
fhe first one was invented by Snod- 
ss of Glasgow, Scotland, in 1790. 
The calender rolls were a constituent 
of an improved lapper brought out by 
Snodgrass in 1797. 
\Ithough developments in cotton 
pping have not been as extensive as 
in cotton opening, there are a number 
of important improvements. Attempts 
ive been made to obtain better clean 
ing, more even laps, less injurv to the 


ese 


greater simplicity of design, less 
consumption, 
| fewer operatives. 


hbper, 
wer greater safety, 
The most im- 
rtant development is unquestionably 
e reversion to two-process picking, 
made possible by the greater cleaning 
now accomplished in the opening pro- 
cess and by the addition of eveners to 
the breaker and in some cases to the 
Buckley opener, In a recent test under 
ill conditions, two-thirds of all dirt, 
and trash the 
The 
nission of the intermediate picker 
saves labor and floor space, and re 
the amount of damage to the 
‘otton fiber. (In spite of this saving 
floor the floor 
ice occupied by the entire opening 
nd picking equipment is somewhat 
than formerly.) Another 
important development is 
he introduction of the Buckley beater 
the picker. This beater treats the 
cotton more gently than the bladed 


t 


leat, was removed in 


pening process before lapping. 


luces 


space, aggregate 


ereater 


extremely 


vpe, but accomplishes nowhere near 
is much cleaning. It does not require 
to be sharpened as frequently. 

I-xperiments are being conducted on 
combining the breaker picker with the 
nisher picker, it being claimed that 
the modern piano-pedal link evener 
makes the forming of laps by the 
breaker picker unnecessary. It is not 
the first time that such experiments 
have been conducted; but there is, of 
course, always the pertinent possibility 
hat such a combination will some day 
be effected. 

The Breaker Lapper 

lhe breaker picker or lapper is 
usually constructed with two beaters, 
the first now being a Buckley type and 
the second a bladed type. When one 
beater is used, it usually is the bladed 
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Showing Principle of Piano-Key Evener Motion 


type, as it is said that motes cannot 
be removed from the stock without it. 
An English practice is sometimes to 
attach the lap-forming mechanism to 
a Buckley opener, the opener being 
equipped with an efficient evener mo- 
tion; this machine is then in event 
a picker, and indeed is, in English 
parlance, so-called; in some cases no 
other picking equipment is used. 

Another lapper employs two Buck 
ley beaters, the second one smaller 
than the first. The elimination of the 
bladed beater is particularly advan- 
tageous to the welfare of long-stapled 
cotton. 

The feeding apparatus for the 
breaker picker is identical with the 
feeder in the opening room already 
described. The feeder drops the stock 
upon an endless apron which conducts 


it to the first cylinder. The mechan 


ism of the feed is driven and con 
trolled by the evener motion. 
Evener Motion 
The making of an even lap is 


claimed by some to be the chief func 
tion of the picker. This point is 
sometimes disputed, but the evening 
of the layer of cotton is unquestion- 
ably ot vital importance at this point 
As already stated, 3% in. of picker lap 
becomes one yard of card sliver. 
Hence, the evener motion, which is 
located directly preceding the first 
beater, is an exceedingly important 
element of the breaker picker. The 
same device is used before the beater 
of the finisher picker. Considering 
the delicate work this mechanism per- 
forms, it is exceedingly simple in 
principle and design. (The first 





evener motion was invented by Lord 
of Todmorden, Eng., in 1862.) 
In the modern evener, the cotton 


passes over a row of pedals arranged 
The pedals 
are extended at the back and a chain 
link is suspended the 
Pairs these links are con 


like the keys of a piano. 
from end of 
each. ot 
nected to single links below them, and 
still other links 
further down; until finally only one 
link in the center all the 
pedals to a lever near the floor. The 
object of the evener is not to correct 
thick and thin places across the width 
of the lap, but to keep constant the 
total amount of cotton passing over 
If a thin 
place at one side of the lap is balanced 
by a thick place at the other side, the 
evener will not due to the 
fact that the arrangement of links al 
lows a motion which will not 
affect the single link at the bottom. 
[f, however, the total width runs light 


pairs of these to 


connects 


the pedals at any one time. 


operate, 


seesaw 


or heavy, the lever at the bottom will 
be raised or lowered and will move a 
belt connecting two cones in the feeder 
drive, thus increasing or reducing the 
speed of the feeder. The reason that 
uneven places are not of great impor 
tance as long as they are balanced by 
thick places in the same width of lap 
is the fact that the its 
sliver simultaneously from the entire 
width of lap. (The 
also tends to even the sheet across its 
width. ) 


card draws 


screen section 


On one type of picker the evener 
drive is through a spur gear on the 
driving shaft meshing into a spiral 


gear placed at an angle of 45° to the 


FINISHER LAPPER 


. THIS MAN WILL SOON 
BE DISPENS. 


shafts. This spiral 
meshes into another spur gear on the 
driven shaft. This drive is noiseless 
in operation and rigid. 

In some machines the cone belt is 
kept taut by the bottom cone being 
made to ride lightly on the belt. 


The 
use Of a universal joint permits this 


gear in turn 


flexibility 

Following the Buckley beater, the 
cotton passes to a cage section, then 
three-bladed 


section, 


+ 


to a two- or beater, to 


another and to a lap- 
\ lap countet 
may be provided to allow payment ot 


cage 
forming mechanism 
the operator according to his produc 


tion. Under horizontal beater 
in picking as well as in opening ma 
chinery is provided a gridded surface 


with a 


every 


dead-air chamber below for 
receiving dirt. 

One type of breaker lapper, known 
as the consolidated automatic feede) 
Buckley opener, and breaker lappei 
includes a spiked beater and cage sec 
tion between the feeder and the Buck- 
ley cylinder. There is also a bladed 
beater after the latter, as in 
nary two-beater breaker. The object in 
introducing the first beater is to com 
bine a part of the opening process with 
a part of the picking process in one 
machine. This machine is usually fed 
directly from the bale breaker 


an ordi 


The Finisher Lapper 
\ great deal that may be said about 
the breaker picker is applicable to the 
finisher. In most cases the general 
the beater has not 
although in England for 
some purposes the bladed beater even 

(Continued on page 70) 


form of been 


changed, 
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Textile Alliance Foundation 
(Continued from page 49) 


e textile industry as a whole, and I 
ieel that if an attempt is 
mend the bill it may 


made to 
open the door 
to other more dangerous amendments 
nd may delay its enactment seriously. 
Yours very truly, 

“Research.” 

Letter of “Research” Answered 
Inswer.—While respecting the wish 
of “Research” that his identity be not 
disclosed, the that in 
fairness to him and the views he ex 


editors believe 


esses it should be known that he has 


a prominent part in the framing 
Alliance 


bee n 


Oo! the 
bill, that 
Hou c 


roreign 


lextile 
has 
( ommittee 


Foundation 
the 
and 
promin 
ently identified with the industry. 


relet red to 
on Interstate 


Commerce, and _ is 


lhe editors happen to know. that 
Research” believes as strongly as do 
they that the income of this fund 
hould be concentrated as closely as 
possible upon pure textile research, 


ind that he is quite as opposed to any- 


ning 
t} 


avoring of political control of 
ie foundation as He makes 
quite plain in his letter, but 
he fails utterly 
the 


danger of 


are they 
these facts 
In convincing us that 
views we have expressed as to the 

political control, and the 
danger that the fund may “he 


among 


scattered 
various and 
and 


economic 


institutions 
organizations for 


uncorrelated 


indiscriminate 
and 
research,” are unfounded. The only 
plausible explanation of this difference 
of opinion is that he is so well in 
formed regarding the intent of the 
iramers of the bill that he is unable 
to get away from that viewpoint in 
an attempt 


scientific 


legally to interpret its 


provisions. 

With a copy of the bill before us, as 
referred by Congressman Schuyler 
Merritt of Connecticut to the Commit 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce we find that it contains the same 
objectionable features that were found 
in the first tentative draft of the bill 
lhe bill is not actually before Con- 


tee on 


gress, as was repoited erroneously in 
our editorial of last week, but is “in 
committee” and may there be amended 
by friends of the bill with little legis- 
lative danger. It is our understanding 
that this bill relieves the underwriters 
the Alliance 
from responsibilities of administering 
the fund for educational and scientific 
purposes, which 


or directors of Textile 


responsibilities are 
covered by an agreement they entered 
into with the State Department. Ap- 
parently the Textile Alliance under- 
writers might have administered the 
fund voluntarily without seeking 
authorization of Congress, but they 
have unselfishly sought to perpetuate 
the fund and its benefits to the textile 
industry by creating the corporation 
to be known as the Textile Alliance 
Foundation. It is to the Textile 
\lliance, therefore, that these sugges- 
tions are directed and not to Congress. 

For the purpose of insuring the 
future of the foundation the appoint- 
ment by the President of a majority 
of directors “familiar with the textile 


TEXTILE WORLD 


industry or its allied branches” is fore- 
sighted and commendable. If the bill 
that the foundation 
should always be controlled by Presi- 
“familiar with the 
textile industry or its allied branches” 
there would be no cause for our fear 
future control of the 
foundation under the terms of the bill. 
But, in addition to the three officials 
of the Department of Commerce who 
are definitely specified as directors of 
the corporation, it must be evident that 
the bill allows the appointment by the 
President of 


gave assurance 


dential appointees 


of possible 


additional Government 
officials as directors of the foundation, 
tor they need only to be ‘familiar with 
the textile its allied 
branches,” and Paragraph D of Sec- 
specifically allows Presidential 


industry or 


tion 2 
appointment of additional Government 
officials, this paragraph being as fol- 
lows: “Any officer or employee of the 
United States, or of any corporation 
acting as a Governmental agent of the 
United States, may, in addition to his 
present office, hold the office of direc- 
tor of the \llance Founda- 
tion without regard to any provision 
prohibiting the 
more than one office.” 


Textile 


of law holding of 

It is our interpretation of Section 2 
of the bill that every director of the 
lextile Alliance Foundation might be 
a Government official if some President 


during the life of the foundation 
should see fit to make such appoint- 
ments. This, therefore, disproves 


that Government 
officials will always be in the minority, 
although he be correct in his 
assumption that “the President can be 
depended upon to use his appointive 
power to the best interests of the in 
dustry as a whole.” 


“Research’s” claim 


may 


If, as “Research” 
states, it was agreed by the framers 
of the bill that the number of Govern- 
ment officials should be a minority of 
the directors, to avoid possible political 
control of the foundation, and assum- 
ing that our interpretation of the Act 
is correct, then no time should be lost 
in rewriting the bill so that no more 
than three, and preferably no more 
than two, Government officials can be 
If Gov- 
ernment control of business is deemed 
unwise, then how much more unwise 
must be political control of research 
that may provide the industrial organ 
the future its life 


directors of the corporation. 


ization of 
blood ? 


Our preference for only two Govern 


very 


ment officials as directors of the cor- 
poration is based upon our belief in 
the unwisdom of allowing any part of 
the fund to be utilized for economic 
With elimination — of 
economic research as one of the activi- 
ties of the foundation, there would be 
logical reason for having the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as one of the foun- 
dation’s directors, and his place should 
taken by another Presidential 
appointee “familiar with the textile 
industry or its allied branches,” mak- 
ing a total of five such directors and 
two Government officials. 


research. 


no 


be 


We agree with “Research” as to the 
necessity of avoiding “too close defini- 
tion of the uses to which the fund 
should be put, because of the indefi- 
niteness of the foundation’s life and 
the possibility of radical changes 
within a hundred years or so,” and we 
may also agree with the possibility 
“that our industrial structure will have 
changed so radically in the meantime 
(100 years hence) that both pure and 
applied research will have become as 
common essentials of progressive tex- 
tile mills as are other essential 
manufacturing departments today,” 
but we find it impossible to visualize 
any period of the textile industry’s 
future when pure research will not be 
a prime need of the industry and pro- 
vide adequate employment for the in- 
the foundation’s fund; 
furthermore, we find it impossible to 
visualize national or industrial 
emergency when there will not be 
relatively as great need of pure as of 
applied or economic and 
when there is likely to be any justifi- 
cation for diverting the activities of 
the foundation or its income from 
pure scientific research to economic 
research. The need for pure research 
in the textile industry will end with 
the millennium and not before. We 
therefore suggest that Paragraph A 
of Section 3 be amended to read as 
“The purposes of the 


any 


come ot 


any 


research, 


follows ; cor 
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poration shall be to administer 1 
expend its funds and other proper 
for scientific research for the ben: 
and development of the textile in 
try and its allied branches.” 

The officers and directors o1 
Textile Alliance performed a ser) 
of incalculable value to the com 
and several of its industries in a n 
able manner, and with a self-sa 
ficing spirit that is highly comme: 
able, and, although they may wis] 


be relieved of further responsibiliti: r 
we believe that their administrat 

of the Textile Alliance Foundati 

fund would prove of far greater 

vantage to the industry than its « 
ministration under the provisions 

the Merritt bill as it now stands, p 
vided there could be authorized p. 
ments to the Textile Alliance Founda 
tion of the moneys that are payal)! Ii 
in accordance with the agreement | Is 
tween the Textile Alliance and 1 1 
Department of State. Failing suc! c 
administration of the fund, it is high] 

important that everyone connected © 
with the textile industry who is a t 
preciative of the need of pure researc) P 
should protest to the House Committe: p 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerc: G 
against the provisions of the Merritt hi 
bill making political control of the t 
foundation possible, and also against 3 
the inclusion of reference to economi } 
research. t 


American Woolen Shows Profit 2 





A Marked Improvement Over 1926 Showing— 
Preferred Dividend Resumption Not in Sight 


annual report of the Ameri- 
Woolen Co. for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31 last shows a profit, 
before depreciation and preferred and 
subsidiary dividends, of $2,598,077, as 
compared with a loss for the 1926 
fiscal vear of $2,103,153 and a profit 
for the 1925 vear of $3,051,065. After 
preferred and subsidiary dividends 
and depreciation there was a deficit 
for the last fiscal year of $421,596, 
and for the 1926 fiscal vear of $7,727,- 
\fter depreciation 


‘THE 


can 


there was 
earned for the preferred stock in 1927 
a total of $600,112, equal to $1.20 3 
share, the before divi- 
dends in 1926 was $4,225,845, while 
in 1925 there was earned for the pre- 
ferred after depreciation $949,172. 
The improvement during 1927 would 
have much greater had it not 
been the considerable property 
losses suffered by flood damage last 
spring, the charge against 1927 in- 
come for this account being $500,- 


595. 


whereas loss 


been 
for 


000. Despite the improvement shown 
and the excellent financial condition 
of the company President Pierce 


holds out no hope of early resumption 
of dividends on the preferred stock. 


Report: of Andrew G. Pierce 

The annual report of President 
Andrew G. Pierce to American 
Woolen Co. stockholders is in large 
part as follows: 

“During the year the company, in com- 
mon with most major textile manufac- 
turing concerns, experienced a lack of 


demand for its product somewhat similar 
to the year 1926; but unlike 1926, we did 
not have to contend with a falling raw 
material market. On account of the 
method and time of our purchases of woo! 
and supplies, however, it is probabl ‘ 
safe to say that the company would hav: 
shown substantially the same profit for 
1927 without the advance which occurred 
in the raw material market. This 1s 
fortunate, for it may not always be true 

“There is no doubt, that the economies 
originally effected by the present manag: 
ment and continued emphatically during 
the year, played no small part in the re- 
sults. These economies include the clos 
ing of several of the company’s unpr: 
ductive mills; the sale of another; and 
the lease of still another with an opti 
to purchase on the part.of the lesse: 
Further than this, certain tenement proj 
erty, no longer necessary in the business 
ot the company, was advantageously dis 
posed of. In this connection I may sa 
that it is easily possible that furthe 
units will be closed or disposed of frot 
time to time as and when conditions wat 
rant. But it must be borne in mind that 
a great many factors have to be serious!) 
considered in connection with the clos- 
ing of any of our plants, and that it is by 
no means always economically sound 01 
even possible to close the doors of ai 
particular unit simply because it happens 
to be losing money. 

“Buying of the company’s goods con- 
tinued during the year limited to co! 
paratively small orders, which naturally 
prevents the high percentage of operation 
so necessary to really successful and 
profitable manufacturing. 


“On account of the lateness of the 


opening of our heavy weight season, 1 
is at the present writing, impossible t 
predict with any degree of certainty what 


(Continued on page 134) 








Federal Trade Commission Adopts New Policy 


In Line with Basic Business Changes 


Trade 





Practice 


Con iferen ce 


and Settlement 


by 


Stipulation Among Its Constructive Developments 


WasHINcTon, D. C. 
Federal Trade Commis- 


HE 


sion’s new conception of the 


part occupies in commercial 
life is not essentially its own 
lea but rather is a reflection of the 


oluntary efforts made by industry to 

vovern itself. The commission's old 
cease and desist” policy 1s outworn, 
ut of date, and in adopting a more 
liberal policy the commission simply 
is responding to the change wrought 
in business by the establishment of 
cooperative action. 

Due 
commission 
ittitude toward business. 
| 


pol 


must be given to the 


tor the about-face on its 


credit 


Its present 
The trade 
practice conference and the settlement 
of complaints by stipulation are in 
line with self-government in indus- 
try. On the other hand, the commis- 
sion still has resort to compulsion to 
prevent unfair methods of competi- 
tion when dealing with obstreperous 
firms and individuals. There are hard 
heads in business who do not “play 
hall” either with their competitors or 
with their trade The 
disciplining of such men may well be 
left to the commission. 

Self-regulation of industry has been 
accomplished largely by the trade as- 
sociation and has already gone far. 
Nelson B. Gaskill, former chairman 
ot the Federal Trade Commission, de- 
clares that this process had its first 
official sanction in the commission's 
rade practice conference. This pro- 
cedure permits an industry to make 
its own rules of business conduct, in 
cooperation with the Commission. 
There is no authority for this prac- 
tice in the law, according to Mr. Gas- 
kill, who believes that the legal stand- 
of such an agreement depends 
upon its QUALITY as a regulation 
of commerce rather than a restriction 
upon it. Incidentally this procedure 
has been applied in principle in the 
work of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Here, again, the official contact is 
not sufficient to give the agreement 
iny final sanctity but as the number 
of examples of voluntary self-regu- 
lation increases and as the great use- 
fulness of their purpose is realized, 
there will be fewer attempts to regu- 
late business practices and_ business 
ynduct by law. The business of 
egulation pertains with peculiar fit- 
ess to the trade associations as a 
iedium of self-government. 

“This field must broaden its scope 
ind draw nearer and nearer to the 
ymplexities which confuse the law- 
maker,” says Mr. Gaskill, “because 
nly by this method can governmental 
itervention be avoided in the regula- 


icy is constructive. 


associations. 


ing 


By Irvin D. Foos 


tion of commerce. Whatever it may 
need in the way of police support or 
even cooperation from governmental 
will due 
course and can be more readily fitted 
to an ascertained 
anticipation.” 
Trade Practice Conference 
We return to a of the 
trade practice conference, conducted 
under the auspices of the 
Trade Commission, recognizing that 
this is an example of cooperation 
from governmental sources. 
The trade practice 
affords, broadly 


sources be developed in 


need than to an 


discussion 


Federal 


conference 
stated, a 
through which representatives of an 
industry voluntarily assemble, either 
at their own instance or that of the 
commission, but under [ 
the latter, for the purpose of consider- 
ing any unfair practices in their in- 


means 


auspices ot 


dustry, and collectively agreeing upon 
and providing for their abandonment 
in cooperation with and with the sup 
port of the commission. 

“It is a procedure whereby business 
or industry may take the initiative 
and make its rules of business 
conduct—its own law merchant, sub- 
ject, of course, to sanction or accept- 
ance by the commission,’ says Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey, chairman of the 
commission, 

“This procedure deals with an in- 
dustry as a unit. It is concerned 
solely with practices and methods, not 
with individual offenders. It regards 
the industry as occupying a position 
comparable to that of ‘friend of the 
court’ and not as that of the accused. 
It wipes out on a given date all un- 
fair methods condemned at the con- 
ference and thus places all competitors 
on an equally fair competitive basis. 
It performs the same function as a 
formal complaint without bringing 
charges, prosecuting trials, or employ- 
ing any compulsory process, but mul- 
tiplies results by as many times as 
there are members in the industry, 
who formerly practiced the methods 
condemned and_ voluntarily 
doned.” 


own 


aban- 


A Textile Example 

The textile industry affords an ex- 
ample of the operation of the trade 
practice conference. A conference of 
the shirting fabrics trade met in New 
York on Dec. 10 and adopted resolu- 
tioris condemning misbranding and 
the pirating of designs and _ styles. 
The conference also went on record 
in favor of limiting the use of free 
sample cards, claiming that distribut- 
ors must pay the bill for the enormous 
yardage used for this purpose. 
Freight charges also were in issue. 
The conference brought out that the 


freight charges at 


some points were 

absorbed by the distributor but not 
absorbed at other points. 

“There is nothing wrong about 


selling f. o. b. point of origin or des 
tination, but 
brought about by 


discrimination can be 


selling to one con 
cern f. o. b. destination and selling to 
another concern at the same time ft. o 


b. mill,” savs M. Markham Flannery, 





William E. Humphrey, Chairman, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 


Chief of the Division of Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences of the Commission. 
The commission now has the proceed- 
ings of the shirtings fabrics confer 
ence under consideration and such of 
the resolutions as are accepted and 
approved by the commission will be- 
come the rules of business conduct in 
that trade and an offender will 
liable to become respondent to a com- 
plaint brought by the commission. 

It is necessary to point out that all 
the practices deplored by an industry 
may not be unfair. Some may re- 
sult in economic waste. An expres- 
sion of the industry on such prac- 
tices are accepted by the commission 
as advisory but enforcing a remedy 
in such cases is outside of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

Other trade practice conferences 
under way in the textile industry con- 
cern “wool” blankets and “fast color” 
dyes. The preliminary discussion 
within an industry which eventually 
result in a trade practice conference 
occasionally is long drawn out as it 


be 


implies the slow process of education 

of the reluctant part of the trade. 
Chance for Informal Hearing 
3esides the trade practice confer- 

ence, the Commission also has estab- 


lished greater cooperation with busi- 


ness through the practice permitting 
a prospective respondent to have an 
informal the 
complaint is 
Che primary purpose of the 


hearing before board 
of review 


issued. 


be fore a 


hearing is to afford the proposed re- 
spondent an opportunity to show 
cause why complaint should not issue 
against it, and also afford the commis- 
sion an apportunity to secure all pos- 
sible facts relating to the alleged vio- 
lation otf law before the commission 
and the respondent are aligned against 
each other in an adversary proceeding. 
Settlement by Stipulation 

\ third measure is that permitting 
certain minor cases to be settled in 
the public interest by — stipulation. 
This means that a concern complained 
against may agree to discontinue al 
leged unfair acts and thereby dispense 
with the necessity for issuing a formal 
complaint with the usual 
expense of time and money. 


attendant 
‘The com- 
mission makes public the results of 
stipulation proceedings in an imper- 
sonal manner, eliminating the names 


of the individuals 


companies or in- 
volved. Such information is broadcast 
for the benefit of whatever trade 


groups are involved and for industry 
as a whole. 

This stipulation policy of the com- 
mission is not to be taken as nor does 
it result in a cessation of the statu- 
tory proceedings by complaint, but it 
has enabled the commission in the pub- 
lic interest to cover greater ground 
in the elimination of unfair methods 
of competition. Many cases recently 
have settled by stipulation in 
which the respondents were charged 
with representing themselves as tex- 
tile mills in advertising the sale of 
fabrics and garments obtained through 
ordinary commercial channels. 

A - statement 


been 


Commissioner 
Humphrey with reference to the set- 
tlement of cases by stipulation reflects 
the new attitude which the commis- 
sion taken towards business in 
enforcing the law “to prevent unfair 
methods of competition in commerce”: 

“Remember _ that 
power to punish. 


by 


has 


we have no 
We have authority 
only to issue orders to cease and de- 
sist. If the respondent agrees by 
stipulation to quit the practice com- 
plained of, why. is not the public in- 
terest as fully protected as it could 
possibly be by the issuance of an or- 
der. And let it not be forgotten that 
in many cases a stipulation can be 
secured where conviction on trial 
would be impossible.” 
Broad Economic Inquiries 

The commission now is conducting 
several broad inquiries into economic 
problems which affect business gen- 
erally. One concerns resale price 

(55) 
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Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specialize in Developing 


Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


Every cotton mill when built is designed to make a 
particular class of goods. Owing to changing conditions 
it often happens that a mill finds itself unable to market 
this fabric at a satisfactory profit. 


The management is then compelled to accept a mar- 
gin of profit hardly commensurate with the risk, or to 
experiment in other fabrics, possibly of but one or two 
seasons life, with a corresponding sacrifice of the eco- 
nomical operation of the plant. 


It is sometimes possible by a slight change of construc- 
tion in the original fabric to make a new market, and by 
offering it under the mill’s own brand to assure an increas- 
ing volume of sales at a fair profit. 


Through steadily growing sales such a brand makes 
for greater financial security and continuous operation. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 


Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfz. Co. Indian Head Mills of 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills Alabama 
Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Quinebaug Co. 


Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass. ) The Wauregan Co. 
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maintenance. Legislation has been 
pending in Congress for several years 
to cut the legal knot which restricts 
the manufacturer’s exercise of con- 
trol over the resale of his product. 
concrete economic facts with re- 
spect to the advantages or disadvan- 

ves of such a change, the commis~ 
maintains, are quite inadequate. 
It is expected, consequently, that Comn- 
eress will not take definite action on 
such legislation until the commission 
presents its findings. The commis- 
sion has received much encouragement 
irom manufacturers and merchants to 
push this inquiry and has_ received 
otters of cooperation from various in- 
terested groups. 


The 


s10n 


A questionnaire was 
sent to manufaeturers in December re- 
questing imformation regarding the 
cost, selling expense, prices and profits 
on price-maintained products and on 
non-price maintained products. 
\nother inquiry 


now being con- 
ducted by the commission ties up 
closely with the question of freight 


charges now uppermost in the shirting 
trade. It the different 
methods of quoting prices, such as “‘at 
“delivered,” = the de- 
termination of a method or methods 
which are the fairest in adie The 
cooperation of the principal trade or- 
ganizations has been sought. 


concerns 


factory,” or 


Plan Southern Mill Merger 
Brandon, teas Woodruff, Ren- 
frew in $9,500,000 Corporation 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Ownership 
and supervision of the Brandon Mills, 
Brandon Duck Mill and Poinsett 
Mills, all three in Greenville county, 
and Woodruff Cotton Mills at Wood- 
ruff, Spartanburg county, and_ the 
Renfrew weaving and finishing plant 
under construction at Travelers’ Rest, 
Greenville county, are to be merged 
under a proposed new Brandon Cor- 
poration, according to a proposition 
agreed on by the directors of the sev- 
eral plants affected. This consolida- 
tion plan is to be submitted to the 


stockholders of the various mills at 
a meeting called for April 17 in 


Greenville. 

The proposed Brandon Corporation 
is to be capitalized at $9,500,000, the 
merger calling for issuance of 95,000 
$100 par value stock and 
68,000 shares of par value stock. 
Of the 95,000 shares as much as 15,- 
000 will be authorized as preferred 
stock. The plants in the merger are 
headed by Aug W. Smith of Green- 
ville and his associates, and the Wood- 
ward-Baldwin interests of New York 
ind Baltimore, the latter being  sell- 
ng agents for these mills. The direc- 

rate of the proposed Brandon Cor- 


shares of 


no 


t 


ration will be composed of: W. H. 
nd W. A. Baldwin, New York; Sum- 
nerfield Baldwin, jr., of Baltimore, 
Md.; J. W. Norwood, H. T. Mills, 
C. FE. Hatch and Aug W. Smith, all 


Greenville. 

Following is the plan outlined for 

» merger: 

Brandon preferred to be exchanged 

Brandon common stock to be ex- 
for new preferred, share for share. 
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$50 PRIZE FOR BOOK TITL = 
SEND IN YOUR SUGGESTIONS 


We want the best title for a new book we are publishing which 


will contam the articles by the late Stephen E. Smith. 


articles have been running in 


heading “Gotton Spinners’ Problems Solved.” 


These 
TEXTILE WORLD under the 


Readers will recall 


that Professor Smith explained in these articles the construction 


and functions of cotton yarn 


machinery, 


the settings of the 


various motions, the causes of defective oi and in fact about 
everything in the way of practical information on machinery to 


transform raw cotton into 
and characteristics of cotton. 


yarn, 


He even covered the grading 


His aim, as he explained on starting the articles, was to provide 
a book for the yarn manufacturer, overseer, and section hand, 
that would give more intimate and practical information on 
cotton yarn manufacturing than had ever been brought together 


before. 


Scores of drawings were necessary to make “the instrue- 


tions clear, and these were made personally by Professor Smith 


in his thorough way. 


No other book on textile manufacturing. 


with possibly one exception, has illustrations that approach in 
clearness and quality the drawings made by Professor Smith for 


this book. 


Now we need a title for the volume that will be expressive of 


the wealth of information which it contains. 


Spinners’ Problems Solved” 


The title of “Cotton 


under which the material has been 
printed in article form does not seem adequate. 


We want some- 


thing better for so valuable a volume, and urge you to send your 


diaien of a name. 
hundreds of cotton 


It should be appropriate for a book solving 
yarn manufacturing problems, 
«otton yarn machinery, and giving best settings. 


explaining 


There are no limitations to the prize offer, except that sugges- 


tions for a title must be received by 


suggestions as you can. 


April 1. Send as many 


We want the title to live up to the 


contents of the best book to date on cotton yarn manufacturing, 
which will contain the best ideas developed in 30 _ of study, 


manufacturing, and teaching experience as head « 
Department of the Lowell Textile School. 


Send your suggestions for titles to: 


the Cotton 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 


WORLD, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


changed on the basis of one share for 


2.23 shares of new $100 par value 
common and 2.23 shares of new no 
par value stock. 


Woodruff common stock to be ex- 
changed on the basis of one share 
for 1.35 shares of new $100 par value 
common and. 1.35 
par value stock. 

Poinsett common stock to be 
changed on the basis of one 


shares of new no 
ex- 
share for 
.93 of a share of new $100 par value 


common and .g3 of a share of 


new 
no par value stock. 
The Brandon Mills and the Bran- 


don Duck Mill are one corporation, 
and the Travelers’ Rest Renfrew plant 
has no outstanding stock. 

Under the laws of South Carolina 
governing such consolidations, if any 
stockholder does not wish to exchange 
his holdings for new stock, he has the 
option of an appraisal and sale of his 
interests at full value. 

Brandon Mills have an 
standing capital of $1,457,000, 
000 of which’ represents 
stock. Poinsett Mills’ outstanding 
capital stock is $474,000, and Wood- 
ruff Cotton Mills’ capital is $787,500. 

Mills involved in the proposed mer 
ger will have a spindle total of 167,000 
and 3,912 looms, exclusive of looms 
to be placed in the new Renfrew plant. 
\pproximately 3,000 persons are now 
employed by these plants. It is under- 
stood that further plant development 
will be undertaken by the proposed 
corporation. 


now out 
$<00.- 


preferred 





None of the 
authorized by 


common stock to be 
the new corporation 
will be offered to the public at large, 
it is said; but some of the preferred 
issue will be placed on the market. 
Under the consolidation much of the 
finishing for the Brandon, 
and Woodruff Mills 


Travelers’ 


Poinsett 
will be done at 
Rest. 


Cotton Dress Contest at Atlanta 
Praised by Geo. S. Harris 
ATLANTA, GA.—"A notable step in 
the drive to put cotton and rayon goods 
back into the woman’s wardrobe,” is 
how the officials described the contest 
in home made dressmaking, put on by 
A. M. Robinson & Co.. 


salers in 


local whole- 
cooperation with M. C. D. 
Borden & Sons, of New York, which 
a style show last 
street when 
the goods were judged and the winners 
announced. 


came to a close with 


week in the Pryor store, 


One of the most interested specta- 
tors was George S. Harris, president 
of the Exposition Cotton Mills and the 
\merican Cotton Manutacturers As- 
sociation, who expressed his 
tion of writing Bertram H. 
head of the M. C. D. 


inten- 
Borden, 
Be rden & Sc ms, 


congratulating him and_ requesting 
him to conduct similar contests 
throughout the country. 

‘This is the greatest thing for cot- 


ton I have seen vet,’ Mr. Harris said 
—‘I was amazed at the quality of the 
dresses, which made, I 


stand at a cost of about $1.50.” 


were under- 
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Waste Dealers to Meet 


Annual Gathering in N. Y. on 
March 21 at Hotel Astor 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Waste Ma- 
erial Dealers, at which will be elected 
a president for a term of one year, 
fifteen for two 
and two directors for one year, 
will be held at the 
York, on Wednes- 

» A. M. 

In spite of the adverse business con- 
ditions which the industry has ex- 
perienced during the last year, it is 
fully that the fifteenth 
nual as well as the fifteenth 
anniversary banquet, will bring to 
New York the largest number of deal- 
ers that have 
ings or association. 
\ll of the eastern cities are planning 
to send large delegations, while many 
members in the West have indicated 
that they are planning to attend. 
the first time in the 
association there 


directors to serve 
years 
to fill 
Hotel 


day, 


vacancies, 
\stor, New 
March 21, at 


expected an- 


meeting, 


attended the meet- 
banquets of the 


ever 


For 


history of 
the 


W ill be 
members 


present 
a group of representing 


Already 


enrolled as 


large industrial corporations. 
seven such 
members, 


concerns are 
and a little later in the year 
it is expected that new applications 
will increase this group sufficiently to 
formally organize a Salvage Division, 
and elect a permanent chairman. 


The nominating committee, com- 
posed of David Galloway, J. W. Long 


and Leon Robbins 
ton, 


, with Carlton Over- 
member, have submitted 
the following nominations which will 
be acted upon at the annual meeting: 
For President: Henry 
lederated Metals Corp., New York. 
For Directors for two years: Louis 
Birkenstein, S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., 
Chicago; James Rosenberg, New York; 
Ivan Reitler, Federated Metals Corp., 
New York; R. W. Phillips, E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. ; 
John Murphy, Daniel I. Murphy, Inc., 
Philadelphia; J. M. Maher, Pennsylvania 


advisory 


I Assberger, 


Wood & Iron Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: G. 
H. Bangs, Western Electric Co., New 
York; Benjamin Friedman, Metals Re- 
fining Co., Hammond, Ind.; George B. 
Doane, Perry, Buxton Doane Co., Bos- 
ton; H. H. Cummings, Wm. H. Cum- 
mings & Sons, New York; Albert T. 
Hicks, Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., New 
York; Herman Muehlstein, H. Muehl- 
stein & Co. New York; Robert 


Johnston, General Paper Stock Co., St. 
Louis; S. C. Weber, S. C. Weber Iron 
& Steel Co., Chattanooga; Nat C. 
Myers, Myers-Lipman Wool Stock Co., 
New York. 

Director to fill unexpired term of A. 
Glant: Philip Senegram, Philip 
gram Co., Angeles, Cal. 

A meeting of the Woolen Rag 
Graders’ Division will be held at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday, March 20, 
at 2:30 P. M. for the purpose of elect- 
ing a chairman for the year ending 
March 24, 1929, and transacting 
other business which may 
come before the meeting. 

\ meeting of the Cotton Waste 
will be held at the Hotel 
\stor on Wednesday, March 21, at 
2 P. M., for the purpose of electing a 
chairman for the year ending March 
24, 1929, and transacting such other 
business as may properly come before 
said meeting. Chairman David Gal- 
loway will preside. 


Sene- 


Los 


any 
properly 


Division 
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S. Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, of 
Wanskuck Co., manufacturers, 
R. I., made a special trip 
m Washington to his home city, March 

- the purpose of presenting the Met- 

Industrial Trophy to the firm in that 


wool 


vidence, 


showing the greatest improvement in 
its 


a handsome 


accidents 
1927. The 
nze plaque, and replicas of this were 
sented to plants that 
the greatest accident prevention 

industrial the 
Dyeing Co. leader in 


erting among employes 


ing trophy is 
Providence 
owed 
their groups, 
the 


Queen 


being the tex- 


tile group. 


James P. Gossett and B. B. Gossett 
were praised tor the work they have 
accomplished in Anderson County, 
S. C., in adding to the wealth and 
prosperity of the State through their 
textile enterprises, in  a_ resolution 
passed by the boards of directors of 
the Williamston Mills, Riverside Mfg. 
Co., Toxaway Mills, Ladlassie Mills, 
and Gossett Dyeing & Finishing Co 
The occasion was a joint meeting look- 
toward consolidation of all these 
properties as the Gossett Mills. The 
resolution was offered by W.S. Lee, ot 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Howard P. Parks, general manager 
and owner of the former Park Cotton 


Mills, La Grange, Ga., is now with the 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York. 


Ing 


C. A. Cannon, president of the Cannon 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., sailed the 
last week from New York fora Panama- 
Pacific cruise which will last 5 weeks. 

Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., was presented the or- 
der of Officer of the Legion of Honor by 
the French Government at a dinner in 
Hotel Ambassador, New York, on March 
9 in the interest the erection of an 
American dormitory at the University of 
Paris to which Dr. Gage has subscribed 
$75,000. Mrs. Gage is a Chevalier of 
the Legion. Both Dr. and Mrs. Gage 
have sailed for France. 


ot 


John Barnes, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has ar- 
rived home after passing several weeks 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Ernest Meinig, of the Meinig Hosiery 
Co., Reading, Pa., has returned from 
Germany where he took a special course 

economics at the University of Mun- 


ich and at Kiehl University. 


James J. White, president of the 
Northern Waste Co., cotton waste mer- 
hants, of Boston and Lowell, Mass., 


sailed the Majestic, 
March 10, for a six weeks’ business trip 


on 5S. Saturday, 


covering England and the Continent. 
Paul Bonner, of Stehlisilks Corp., 
New York City, discussed the sub- 
of “Textile Art” last Monday 
ternoon in the assembly hall of the 
lordan Marsh Co., dry goods retailers, 
Boston, Mass., in conjunction with 
elr international exposition of art- 
trade. 


Frederick C. Niederhauser, vice pres- 
nt of the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Neiderhauser 
spending a weeks in Florida 
Cuba. 
Charles N. Harrington, who has been 
Secretary and treasurer of the Lacrosse 


Vis.) Knitting Co., Inc., for the last 


few 


17 vears, has resigned, and is now ¢ 
nected with the firm only in an advisory 
capacity Robert C. Stuart, who has 
been acting manager, was appointed gen- 
eral manager by the directors 


Moses Pendleton has been appoint 
ctor of raw material purchases of the 
Woolen Co He 

control of 


dit 
\merican will have 


executive the purchases of all 


raw material, which includes wool, waste, 
noils, shoddy and yarn. Mr. Pendleton 
has been with the company in an execu- 


tive capacity for a 
felt that 
mature judgment 


great many ve. 


it is his long experience an 
should be great 


to the company 

Ernest B. Filsinger, associated for the 
last 12 
the Pacific 
port departments, became director of for- 


Lawrence & | 
Mills, in charge of 


years with 


1 
their ex 


Pe wader 
noted 
last 


eign sales of the Royal Baking 
New York, on March 15 
in the columns of this papet 


as 


news 





Ernst B. Filsinger 


week. Mr. Filsinger will have charge of 


an export business with outlets in nearly 


every country of the world, which it is 
planned to develop further under his 
guidance. Victor Bowman and Melvin 


W. Peyser will conduct the Pacific’s ex 
port department 

Thomas Bailey, secretary and treasurer 
of the Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 
N.Y 
passing the winter in Florida. 

Wendell Williams, 
Hayward Woolen Co., 


and family, have returned after 


secretary ot the 


and the Schuster 


Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, 
Mass., and Mrs. Williams, have been 
spending a vacation at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Reginald M. Ames, treasurer of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been appointed treasurer of 
the Employers’ Association of 
County, of 
dent. 


Berkshire 


which he is a former presi 


Ross Hunter, who has been associated 
with the Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, 
Ga., in a research capacity, is now in 


charge of the company’s New York 
office. 

Homer Carter, formerly master me- 
chanic, has been promoted to the super- 


intendency of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 


Opelika, Ala. Mr. Carter succeeds Rob- 
ert Halsey, who resigned to become su 
perintendent ¢ West Bovlston Mi 
‘ ° ‘ \labat i at M nt Me! 

W. E. Moore, « 1 troller ot the | | 
du Pont de Nemours Co: will becom 
Vil president ot t lu Pont Ka 
( on April 1 B. L. Ward, t: 

. +1 } I> 4 \ 4 1 ant 

1 t tJ \a il Amme 
( will ‘ troller t 
' os thea 
«al Ma 

R. A. Kettley was elected treasuret 
the Saco-Lowell Shops at the annual 
neeting last Monday, succeeding H.B. W 
Snelling, resigned Mr. Snelling als 


as did Gerrish H 
Milliken &  ¢ 


resigned as a director 


Milliken of 


Deering, 


New York City, and their places wert 
tilled by the election of C. | Mills and 
C. Leigh Stevens. 

Fred Washburn, manufacturer of shell 
and top rolls, New Bedford, Mass., and 
Mrs. Washburn were among the pas 
sengers arriving in New York on the 
S. S. Laurentic of the White Star Line, 
after an extended tour of the Mediter 


ranean which included an extended visit 


to different colintries and many interest 


ing points 

Edward J. Fournier, of the 
Lowell Biddetord, Me has sailed 
for Europe to be several weeks in 
the interests of machinery 


Saco 
Shops, 
gone 
the 

His itinerary takes him to Rus 


Italy and 


textile 
concer©rn. 
sia, Poland, Germany, France, 
England 

Paul R. Brennan, purchasing agent of 
the Stafford Co., manufacturers, 
Readville, Mass., has been elected a vice 
National Association ot 
\geents, representing the New 
Mr. Brennan is a 
the New England 


\ssociation. 


loom 


president of the 
Purchasing 
England district 

former-president ot 


Purchasing Agents 


Dr. Charles R. Towson, organizer ot 


the industrial department of the 
Y. M. Cc. A., in North America, now 
connected with Deering, Milliken & Co., 


the training 


Silver 
delivered — the 
at the closing banquet of the night school 
at the White Oak \ M. ( A.,, 
boro, N. (¢ Monday night 


were J. E. “Hardin, 


and head ot Bay 


school, principal address 
Gsreens- 
Other 


speakers Herman 


Cone and Bernard Cone of that city, and 
G. W. Coggins, of Raleigh, director of 
the vocational department of the State 


board oi 
C. Bi 


of the 


education 


Beidler is 
Knitting 


superintendent 


Georgia Mills, Barnes 


(,eorgia 


Robert Russell, formerly superintend 


ent at the Acushnet Mill ¢ orp., New 
Bediford, Mass... is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New 


Bedford, where he has succeeded James 
Bardsley, who resigned some time ago to 
take a similar position with the Whitman 


Mills, New Bedford. 


Ray Leaver, assistant 


and construction engineer at 


superintendent 


\rling 


the 


ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a position with the Lever Bros 
Co., Cambridge, Mass 


Arthur Bolan has been appointed night 


superintendent ot the Connecticut Mills 
Co., Decatur, Ala 

Albert Yates, formerly with the Re- 
gent Knitting Mills, Ltd., St. Jerome, 
Que., has been appointed supervisor of 


‘ 
! ( Lt bunny 
C H Taylor i ] 
isststa lesig r at the 
e Otis Co., Three Riv 
James F. Quinn, former! 
11 Wis it 1 ( lun la 
Varkil R. | iS acee 
sit tt Wil \ l | 
K. 3 


Ou kL. 


Yarborough has he ted 
rht. spinnin roon vers 
ireka Cotto Mill, Ch 


Jesse Owens has taken t 


ester 


night overseer of carding a 
Mills Co., Westminster, S. ( 

J. R. Ozborn, overseer of spim an 
carding at the Acworth (Ga Mills, has 
resis ned 

Qn March 15, A. E. Philips took 
up his duties at New Brunswi Nia les 
is chrector ot merchandising tor son 
& Johnson, manufacturers of Red Cross 





A. E. Philips 


surgical dressings and first aid supplies. 
lor the last 10 years Mr. Philips has 
been general sales manager of The Welch 
Grape Juice Co., and for several years 
vice pre sident and director He has been 
closely associated with many construc- 
tive movements in the grocery trade and 
was president of the American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 


graduate of the Uni 
and of the University of 
adnutted to the 


Philips is a 


ersitv 
ot Tennessee 
bar 


Florida He was 


in 1912 but chose selling and sales man- 
agement as a career in preference to law. 
Joseph Reilly is now overseer of 
dressing at the Columbia Fibres Corp., 
Tarkiln, R. | 
Charles Anderson has _ succeeded 


Henry a Allen as overseer of the weav- 
ing department at the Linwood Mill of 
Whitin Bros., Inc., Whitinsville, Mass 
J. B. Bell has resigned as overs 
the Ninety-Six (S. | | 
A. L. Bannister is his suc- 


weaving at 
Mills 


cessor 


ton 


Edward Beauchamp, Jr., 
tucket, R. [., formerly assistant overseer 
of ring spinning at Jenkes Spinning Co. 


of Pawtucket 


and for 15 years with the 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, was re 
cently appointed day overseer of ring 
spinning at the Lorraine Mills, Westerly, 
Rf. 
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A” rayon made by The 
Viscose Company is 
branded CROWN. This is the 
name for a product long 

















famous for its quality. It guar- 





antees this quality by a 
name and asymbol quickly 








recognized and easily re- 
membered. It simplifies 
buying and it simplifies 
selling, from the point of 








view of the converter, the 
manufacturer and the 
consumer. 














The concern that makes 
Crown Rayon is by far 
the largest in the rayon 





























industry. 


offices in principal textile 
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MAAN Lia 
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ey 


intalotélhele! 


It was the pioneer 
in the American field. 


With 


centers of the country, con- 
sultation with individual 






” 


For A 


protection of all 
factors in the 


marketing of Rayon 


ALL RAYON made by the. 


Viscose Company 
ts branded 


j 
CR OWR 


customers on technical matters 
is always practicable. Our large 
production permits a flexibil- 
ity in catering to their wishes. 
Crown Rayon dyes evenly. 
It is spun true to denier. 

It can be washed with- 
out harm, ironed with- 
out damaging its lustre. 
By actual tests, it proves 
most satisfactory for use 

in fabrics and articles of 
wearing apparel. The 
Viscose Company, 171 
Madison Ave., New York 
City. World’s largest 


producer of rayon yarn, 

















Opportunities for American Producers of Tinsel 
and Tinsel Products’ 


HE art of adorning the human 
body with cloth of gold and of 
silver dates back to the days of 
the pyramids. Egyptian mum- 
have been found with cloth of 
upon them. There is repeated 


1es 
gold 


reterence to the art in the old testa- 


ment. Examination of mummy wrap- 
pings in the government museum in 
Cairo shows a fabric of cotton thread 


encased in what obviously is thin 
strips of gold sheet sheared from 
hammered metal into very thin and 


narrow ribbons. Today such metal 
covered thread is called tinsel. The 
winding of this material around thread 
probably was done by hand by the 
Egyptians, although the method now 
in use in India may have been known. 

From the Egyptian origin of cloth 
of gold, down to the present time, 
there has been an uninterrupted use 
of the art through Babylon and As- 
syria to ancient Rome, China and 
India, so that today we have the art 
as developed during the medieval ages 
and carried on to the present time 
with many improvements as_ in 
Kurope. Today France leads in pro- 
duction, with Germany second, and 
Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, Belgium 
and Spain all contributing their share 
to the more than one hundred million 
dollars worth of tinsel and _ tinsel 
products imported into this country 
annually. The exact figures are not 
available as much of the tinsel im- 
ported is necessarily classified under 
the products into which it has been 
incorporated. 


What Tinsel Is 


Millions of people have seen tinsel 
throughout their lives without having 
the remotest idea as to what it is 
made of or even how it appears under 
close examination, Probably the near- 
est to a correct idea of the structure 
of tinsel thread is to be found among 
those radio amateurs who have tried 
to solder the frayed ends of a re- 
ceiver tinsel cord to a terminal tip. 
(his impossible task, except to the 
initiated, has taught many the con- 
struction of tinsel thread and_ has 
caused, some say, more swearing than 
volf, 

\s radio has been very kind to the 
tinsel manufacturer by consuming 
bout ten thousand pounds of tinsel 

ich week, we will pause a moment 
to give the technique of soldering the 

usive tinsel radio terminal. It 
mounts but to this: wind the cord 

with a few turns of fine wire so 
hat the projecting tinsel ends and the 
itton covering as well are held by 

e few turns of wire applied. Put 

small piece of solder in the hollow 

rminal and heat the terminal until 


* All rights reserved 





The Oriental Industry 





European Methods 


of Producing Lahn and Combining with* Yarn 


By Harrison B. Williams 













early issue. 


the 


Push 
tinsel cord into the terminal and apply 
a drop of water to the terminal, which 


the solder is just molten. 


will freeze the solder instantly. That 
little drop of water is the key to the 
whole problem. Without it you 
almost certain to move the soldered 
joint ever so slightly while it is cool- 
ing and the strength of the joint will 
be nil. 

Before we proceed farther, it may 
be well to explain just what tinsel is. 
To the Egyptian it was a silver or 
gold covered cotton thread made by 
winding the thread with a narrow 
ribbon of metal, itself formed by 
hammering gold or silver into thin 
sheets and shearing it into thin and 
very narrow strips. Such a construc- 
tion permits a fabric of long wear- 
ing life, as the thin metallic ribbon 
wound spirally around a thread is not 
likely to be subjected to any bending 
that will cause a permanent set in the 
metal. Thus the fabric made 
will not break up into pieces as would 
a fabric overlaid with sheet gold, let 
it be ever so thin. 

Tinsel Industry in India 

To the worker in metals in India 
tinsel means a different 
product. He can offer the choice of 
pure silver or pure gold tinsel made 
by his ingenious method, and he can 
even offer what looks like pure gold 
and pure silver to his poorer clients 
but is nothing of the being 
merely a copper wire covered with 
gold or silver in an unbelievably thin 
layer. He can offer his. still 
poorer client a product looking for 
all the world like gold, but in reality 
nothing but brass, and imitation brass 
at that, for it is only skin 
searcely hiding the copper 
underneath. 

All these products the Indian tinsel 
maker of Calcutta fashions by hand. 
The plated types are made by a very 
ancient process whereby a small ingot 
of copper is wrapped in silver or gold 
foil and buried in an earthenware pot 
of glowing charcoal until the foil has 
welded to the outside of the 
Then the ingot is worked down by 
hammering until it is the right size 
for the iron dies that the craftsman 
uses to reduce the wire, one pass at 


are 


once 


somewhat 


sort, 


also 


deep, 


core 


ingot. 


HE art of tinsel manufacturing has continued for ages as a 

closely held secret, and the accompanying article is the initial 
installment of one of the first technical discussions of the sub- 
ject to appear in the English language. 
written in the hope that it will stimulate interest in tinsel prod- 
ucts and result in the growth of a larger American industry. 
second and concluding section of the article will appear in an 


The article has been 


The 


a time, until the desired size has been 
reached. 

These operations are carried out on 
what would strike the American wire 
manufacturer as a very curious wire- 
block indeed. The 
sizes are merely pulled through the 
die with a pair of pincers, while the 
smaller sizes, where the resistance of 
the draft is 
wooden wheel about eight inches in 
diameter and pulled through the die 
by turning the wheel or block with the 
fingers of the left hand. The 
fed into the die from a similar 


bl ck 


drawing larger 


less, are attached to a 


wire is 
wooden 
wheel or 


upon which it was 
wound in the previous pass. Until 
very recently the dies were of iron 


or steel and were made by the tinsel 
maker, but within the last 
diamond dies have been bought from 


few years 
European exporters. 

After the wire has been reduced to 
the tinsel the tinsel 
maker grasps from five to seven wires 
in his left hand and while 
drawing them over a polished anvil 
applies a light flat-faced hammer with 
light very rapid blows to the wires, 
flattening them to tinsel lahn. 

The serving or wrapping of this 


proper size for 


slowly 


lahn, around threads 
to form tinsel thread is also done by 
hand in the manner \ 
thread is attached to the ceiling of 


tinsel ribbon, or 
following 
the room within reach of the operator 


At the end of 
this thread just clear of the floor is 


standing upon the floor 


fastened a short round piece of bam 
boo, which is rapidly spun 
the hands of an assistant, causing the 
thread to rapidly rotate. The 
server fastens one end of a length of 
lahn or tinsel ribbon to the thread at 
the and guides it 
rapidly winds itself around the twist 
ing thread until he has the 
other end of the thread at the ceiling. 
When length is covered the 
served tinsel is wound upon the end 
of the twisting stick and the operation 


between 


tinsel 


lower end as it 


reached 


one 


is repeated length of 
thread. 

The product is used for embroidery 
and for hand weaving, being in large 
demand in the Orient where as much 
tinsel is often 


upon a new 


as $100,000 worth of 


buried with the animal when a sacred 


elephant dies The oriental method 
ot making tinsel ribbon or lahn is the 
but in the 
imitation gold the method of 


sweating a shell of foil around a cop- 


same for gold or silver, 


case Ot 


per billet is supplanted by packing a 
copper ingot in zine dust and burying 
it in an earthenware pot in a fire of 
wood until its 
transformed 


coals outer surface 


has been into brass 


European Methods 


The tinsel industry of Europe, un- 
like that of the Orient, 
power machinery for all operations, 
although at 


employs 


first glance much of the 
equipment appears very crude to an 
American manufacturer. In the case 
of silver and gold plated wire, the 
method of sweating gold and silver 
leaf upon ingots for use in wire mak- 
still Europe, 
although it is being rapidly supplanted 
by the electro-plating method. 


ing is practiced in 
Che 
tinsel of Europe 
both methods, but 
here the electro-plating practice has 
not as yet made very heavy inroads 
upon the ancient roasting method. 


brass or false gold 


is also made by 


rolling and serving that 

the advantage 
over the Orient. The rolling mill as 
used in France is made of wood with 
the exception of the rolls and babbit 
bearings. 


It is in 


Europe has greatest 


The rolls of high grade tool steel 
are owned by the tinsel makers them- 
selves, much as an American tool 
maker his own The 
French practice is for the tinsel op- 
erator to draw his supply of tinsel 
wire and then gather up his two rolls, 
find an unused mill, set up 
and roll his supply of wire. 


owns tools. 


his rolls 
He may 
then start over again or even serve it 
on a power serving machine, depend- 
ing upon whether the product is to be 
sold as tinsel ribbon, or lahn as they 
call 
thread. 


it, or is to be made into tinsel 


European tinsel 
tinsel 


Returning to the 
mill for flattening 
France the rolls are crowned, being 
about eight inches in diameter, with 
a crown of about the same radius as 
the roll. The roll width is about two 
inches, although only a narrow strip 
of roll surface is used, as two opposed 
crowned rolls meeting at a point con- 
tact can only utilize one track at the 


wire. In 


center of the roll. Thus one wire 
only can be rolled at a time in one 
mill. The wire is rolled from the coil 


and once properly started between the 
rolls it automatically keeps in the 
proper place at the meeting point of 
the rolls, much as a belt upon a crown 
pulley runs at the pulley center or 
high point. 

The the use of crown 


reason for 


(61) 
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lls is due to the fact that much of 
e French tinsel is rolled from wire 
of .002 in. Such 
all wire cannot be rolled between 
rolls as the elasticity of the steel 
such that this size 
ssed between polished tempered steel 


diameter, or less. 


Ss is 


wire otf 


ls, under sufficient pressure to 
ing them together right up to the 
eige of the wire, will not be rolled 


but due to the spring of the rolls 
ill have a cross section similar to a 
ittened ellipse. Thus in 
aintain the desired 
dth, four times the diameter of the 
wire it is 


order to 


ratio otf ribbon 


rolled from, it becomes 
necessary to crown or round the rolls 
so that the roll pressure will flatten 


the rolls at the point of contact and 
result in a tinsel ribbon of the desired 
thinness. In_ tinsel 
at or above three thousandths of an 
inch in diameter, flat rolls not crowned 
will do the work, and this is the type 
in use in Germany where tinsel of the 
coarser sort is mostly manufactured. 


rolling in sizes 


Spooling of Tinsel 

In the French tinsel mill the ribbon 
is guided upon the spool by the mill 
operator and the spool used is one 
with a taper body very much like the 
spools used for thread. 
of tinsel is a 
tinsel 


The spooling 
important item in 
manufacture. If tinsel is not 
wound upon the spool tightly, it can- 
not be unwound as the very smooth 
surface of the metal causes it to slide 
and “ring over,” 
is impossible. 


very 


and then unwinding 
Moreover, if the spool- 
ing 
the 
the 


is not done in such a manner that 
ribbon is unable to slip in between 
spool side and the mass of the 
tinsel on the spool, the end in unwind- 
ing will pull in and break in such a 
manner that the end cannot be seen. 
To break the tinsel at the middle of 
the surface to make a new end almost 
invariably means disaster and loss of 
that spool. 

The French tinsel serving head used 
to wind tinsel ribbon or lahn around 
the cotton thread constitutes an enor- 
mous the hand serv- 
ing of the ancient art, as still prac- 
ticed in India. The head 
consists of a hollow metal spindle ot 
about four millimeters outside diame- 
ter, and about five centimeters long. 
This tube does not revolve, but is fixed 


advance over 


serving 


in a horizontal position in the serv- 


ing frame, resembling a spinning 
irame. Around this dead spindle is 


another tube or shell having at one 
end a wood disc pressed upon it, as 
shown at Fig. 1, and at the back of 
this disc is a grooved pulley for the 
The spool of tinsel ribbon 
is slipped over the shell and a shallow 
groove in the spool flange receives a 
brake thread which is kept in tension 
by the music wire flier, also shown 
at Fig. 1. 

he operation is as 
lhe end of the tinsel 
ttached to a thread which is brought 
rough the dead spindle and, after 
making a couple of turns around a 


rope drive. 


follows: 
ribbon is 


~ 


pulling wheel, is led to a take-up spool 
exactly as in a spinning frame. So 
that when the serving head is re- 


\olved by the driving band the spool 
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Fig. 1. 


of tinsel revolves with it, being com 
pelled to do so against inertia by the 
thread brake, and as the flier revolves 
around the thread being served the 
tinsel begins to wind upon it. By the 
proper regulation of the take-up spool 
speed the thread is always tight upon 
the pulling wheel, which induces an 
even flow of thread past the point 
where the ribbon is being wound upon 
this thread. 

As the speed increases, the travel of 
the flier is at such a high speed that 
the instead ot 
directly to the thread, may due to the 


tinsel ribbon, going 
centrifugal force remain in the air as 
one or two or several circles before it 
begins to wind around the thread. It 
can be seen from Fig. 1 that when the 
tension on the flier becomes sufficient 
to bend it the thread brake will release, 
permitting the tinsel supply spool to 
unwind until the tension on the brake 
is released. In the operation of serv- 
ing this intermittent creeping of the 
spool leaves its mark upon the product, 
which when examined always shows a 
series of turns of ribbon at one spac- 
ing and then a variation in the spac- 
after which the spacing is even 
The smoother the brake action 
the evener the serving. and if it were 


ing, 


again. 


possible to construct a perfectly rigid 
fller and a brake the 
serving could be completely uniform. 


very smooth 
It is the bending ot the flicr before 
the brake starts to release that causes 
the trouble, as this displaces the posi 
tion of the several loops ot ribbon sus 
pended in the air between the flier 
end and the thread, so that the spac- 
ing is altered slightly. 
thousand — revolutions 


Two per 





hals 


(Scale, 


French Serving Head for Winding Lahn 


one actual size) 


fround Yarn 


minute is about all that can be secured 


with this type of spindle, and to bear 


this speed the spindles require the 


very nicest fitting between the dead 
spindle and the shell revolving about it, 
as well as very careful balancing. In 
the smaller 


secured. 


better spec d is 


sizes a 
Winding Opposite to Twist 
he usual practice is to wind the 

tinsel in the opposite direction to the 

twist of the thread. Where the tinsel 
thread is to used in skeins 
necessary to run the finished product 


be it is 
through a twister to bring it back to a 
neutral the 
retains some twist after serving. The 


twist as metallic ribbon 
twist or back kick depends upon thie 
size of 
oft the 


In tinsel 


flier tension 


skeined this un 


and the 
thread not 
twisting 1s unnecessary. 


While tinsel ribbon or 


ribbon, 


lahn is used 
to some extent in the textile industry 
as filling or as warp without being 
first served around 

varns, the part of the 
used by the industry is served tinsel 
thread. The lahn is 
adapted only to hand loom weaving 


wound cotton 


ereater tinsel 


bare ribbon or 
and in some special instances to the 
circular This serving cannot, 
as is sometimes supposed, be done up 


loom. 
on ring or flier twisters. The opera 
tion can only be performed upon a 
serving head. 


\ type of serving head in quite 
common use for making tinsel twine 
or wrapping twine differs from the 
French type in that the automatic 


brake is replaced by a fixed drag in 


the form of a phosphor bronze spring 


Ihe flier in this case is a rigid post 














Fig. 2. 


actual size) 


one-half 


iNcale, 


Adjustable Tension Tinsel Serving Spindle 


the core thread, the thickness , 


1721) 


ww 


This type is successful only for the 


very crudest tvpe of serving of 


varns and the product is very 


Size of Tinsel Ribbon 





purposes From s1ze 


there is a constant gradation all the 


coarsest tinsel cord user 


way up to the 


tor package tving, made trom wire 


four one-thousandths of an inch in 


rolled to sixteen 


one-thou 


sandths of an inch wide and nine 


tenths of a thousandth ot 


an inch 
thick 


The largest tinsel made is used in 


pot rags and is trom wire seven-thou 


andths of an inch in diameter, rolled 
to twentv-eight thousandths of an inch 
wide, and is somewhat over a thous 
andth of an inch in thickness Vhis 
is either knitted on a standard knit 
ting machine, using the same reeling 
brake tor the ribbon package in teed 
ing the machine that 1s so widely used 


in the handling of silk in the winding 


} 


ot cones, or the ribbon may e 
served ovet coarse cotton ot tile 
varns with a loose serving, leaving 


verv loosely wound tinsel thread with 


the sharp edges of the ribbon exposed 


This is done by serving in the ordi 
nary way, except that a wire is an- 
chored back of the serving spindle, 


and the end allowed to project through 
the dead spindle to a point just bevond 


the serving point Thus the ribbon 


is wrapped around the thread and the 


1 


wire at the same time, and as the 


the 


served thread is pulled through 
spindle the wire constantly slides away, 


eaving the ribbon loosely wound 
around the thread. 
Returning to the tinsel ribbons 


served upon varn as used in the wea 


ing of tinsel cloth, there are several 


variations in tinsel thread or tinsel 


varn construction besides the size of 


the ribbon and the size of the yarn 
core There is the variation in the 
spacing which alone gives the widest 


range in color effects through the use 


of a colored cotton yarn ditfering 
from the color of the metal ribbon 
served upon it. One such tinsel 1s 


known to the trade as “Antique.” It 


is a silver plated tinsel ribbon, gen 
erally rolled from wire of three- 
thousandths of an inch diameter up 


to three and one-third thousandths ot 


an inch diameter. Antique is served 
upon black yarns with a spacing of 
about one-half the width of the rib 
bon. It has a wide use in silver 


cloth for gowns and slippers. 


In addition to spacing and the use 
of cotton yarns differing in color from 
the metal ribbon, color effects are se- 


cured by means of a fairly wide range 
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Fig. 3. Tinsel Cloth Samples, 
n the kind of metal used for serving. 
his included silver, gold, false gold 
in a wide effects, 
irass, copper, steel, and aluminum. 


range of color 


The adjustable tension serving head 
shown at Fig. 2 may be operated at 
i speed of 3500 revolutions per minute, 
ind with provision for the elimina- 
tion of the shock from the large rope 
drive knot, the may in- 
to 8000 revolutions. This 
however necessitates either the use of 
i band drive or the use of a torsionally 
resilient shock within the 
grooved wheel. 


speed be 


creased 
absorber 


Operation of Frames 


These serving heads are mounted 
in frames very similar to twisters ex- 
cept that at the top of the frame the 
serving heads are mounted horizon- 
tally, each being driven from a band 
drum by a separate band. The 
thread being served is passed through 
a tensioning device before entering 
the dead spindle at the rear. After 
passing through the serving head the 
thread is given two or three turns 
around a sloped pulling wheel, four to 
six inches in diameter, mounted upon 
a shaft four to six inches in front of 
the serving spindle nose. It then 
passes down to the eve guide in the 
laving rail which guides it in winding 
upon the frame spools. 

The usual number of spindles tended 
by one operator is 140 to 200. Doffing 
is accomplished without stopping the 
spindle, the operator breaking the 
thread just below the pulling wheel 
ind changing spools while the thread 
tension is maintained by the left hand. 
The changing of tinsel ribbon spools 
m the serving head, while the frame 
is running, is an operation requiring 
considerable skill. The serving spindle 
is stopped, either by wedging the driv- 
ing pulley by inserting 
tween it and the housing, 


a wedge be- 
or by the use 
‘{ a special brake, and the spool is 
started by using scissors as a lever 
the spool from the shell 
where it is held by the slight taper. 
(he thread is broken and the 
spool allowed to run. 


to lo sen 


frame 
The end of the 
hread is wound around the pulling 
wheel again and tension on the pull- 
ing wheel is maintained by hand while 
the tinsel ribbon end is secured to the 
thread at the serving point, when the 
spindle is allowed to start. 

After enough properly served 
thread has passed over the pulling 
Wheel the frame spool is stopped with 


Enlarged Two Diameters. 


No. 


a knee brake, or by hand, and the end 
attached to the thread being pulled 
off from the pulling wheel. No attempt 
is made to twist the ends together and 
start the serving at that point, as this 
is impossible. There is no avoiding 
a knot at the end of each tinsel ribbon, 
and at 
serving. 


each ribbon break during 
Cloth Samples 
The tinsel cloth samples 


Fig. 3 


shown at 


are examples of the best prod 


ucts of Europe and America. Only 
No. 4 is an American product. No. 
is not made from a _ served tinsel 


thread but is produced from specially 
rolled tinsel and woven upon 
a lace loom. For this purpose tinsel 


ribbon 


1 Is a French Product Which Sells for $50 a Yard. 


ribbon rolled to the usual four diame 
ters wide cannot be used as it tears 
far too Wire the 
hand is too stiff and not wide enough 


easily on othe 
Phe answer is found in a ribbon rolled 
to 


done 


diameters his is 
the the 
upper roll springs in the rolling mill 
No. 1 is a 


French hand loom 


about three 


by reducing tension on 


brocade woven upon a 


The cloth sells at 


fifty dollars a vard here. No. 2 is 
also a hand-loom product trom 
France. No. 8 has some of the warp 


threads of tinsel ribbon. This can be 
made in a power loom but requires a 
creel for the ribbon, as unserved tin 
sel ribbon cannot be warped 


(To be concluded ) 


Rayon Rope, an Embroidery Yarn 





Cotton Mills Can 


Make It as Side 


Line for Idle Machinery and Hands 


By H. 

ECAUSE of their brilliant luster 
and the beautiful colors that can 

be given them, rayon yarns afford a 
medium for faney and embroidery 
work that is unsurpassed by any other 
material. 
be 


One such fancy yarn will 
discussed here. It under 
divers registered names on the market, 
but the basic term is “rope.” This 
rayon yarn, as well as others allied to 
it, should be of special interest to cot- 
ton-yarn or thread mills which 
some of their spinning or 


goes 


have 
twisting 
equipment idle, because this machinery 
can be used to make the above product. 

It may made up trom fine or 
coarse denier material, the decision as 
to which counts to use depending upon 


be 


several factors—for example, whether 
the finished product is to be given a 
soft open appearance, or whether it is 
to look smooth and firm. — If 


the 


S. E. 
former, fine denier may be used; if the 
latter, It must be borne 
in mind, of course, that more strands 
of the 
finished product must be of a definite 
size. 


coarse denier. 


finer must be used, since the 


lor example, 1f 150-denier rayon 
is used, the make-up will be 10 or 12 
for the first 


process, then two of these 10- or T2 


strands twisted together 


strand first-process yarns twisted to 

gether for the final twisting, making a 

total of 20 or 24 strands of 150 denier. 
Dye First or Later? 

In the making of this article, as in 
the working of all rayon, the matter 
of dveing in the skein as received from 
the manufacturer must needs be con 
sidered. Previous dyeing offers the 
advantage that the material is already 
in skein form and ready 
whereas, if 


for dyeing, 
left until 
later in the manufacturing process, it 


the dyeing is 





“Queen of Embroidery Yarns” 


No. 4 Is an 


American Product 


means that reeling will have to be re 


sorted to thus adding a turther 


expense to the manutacturing cost 


agaln, 


However. the dveing in the skein 
directly from the maker is not always 
done with the degree of success 


assures the material running off du 


ing skein winding as treely 
dved 
matter of cost arises in a different way 
Whether or not it is cheapet 


leap at least, to dve later as to 


as the un 
material does Vheretore, the 
again 


as cl 


or 
dve in the first place is a question 
that must be gone into by each firm 
that undertakes the making of 


rayon 
fancy yarns. 

No doubt, at some not too distant 

date, the makers ot rayon will them 


selves put colored goods on the market 
for the use of the trade that can be 
handled as well as the present undyed 
product 

It is a question whether 
to snap or whip the skeins on a post 


moot 


as the skeins of cotton are whipped 
to straighten out the ends and facili- 
tate the operation ot skein spooling or 
winding. Some makers of rayon ad- 
will be 


found, however, some of the skeins do 


vise against the practice. It 


need a little manipulating this way, 
so that the best practice Is not to snap 
if not necessary, and be careful when 
you do have to snap. 
Placing on Swifts 
Because and 
section-hands 


of the workers, 
ot the 
who have to look after the skein wind- 


many 
perhaps some 
ing or spooling of rayon, have never 
seen a reeling operation, it may be bene 
ficial to explain to them the method ot 
reeling so far as it affects the building 
ot the skein; and thereby to show that, 
to get the best results from subsequent 
winding from the skeins, it is neces 
sary to put the latter on the swifts in 
were 


on 


the same position that they 
the reels—i. ¢., topside up, and bottom 


side dow 1. 


The reason will be patent to the 
workers when one explains that in the 
process of reeling the skein is built 


up in a series of lavers; for example, 
ig. 1 Let 
that laver No. 1 
is the one directly on the staves of the 
reel, and that No. 4 is the last laver 


say; I, 2, 3, and 4, as in 


it then be assumed 


and is a quarter of an inch from the 
first layer. It will be readily seen that 
the circumference of layer No 


be larger than that of layer 


1 will 
No. I, 
and that if the skein were put on the 
swift inside out, the layer No. 4 would 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Disposition of Raw Silk—Assignment of Raw Silk 
To Specific Products’ 


Efficiency of Price—Buying Quality—Plus Costs 
—Use of Index Number Called « Percentage 


NDER the term “disposition” 

we shall study in a general 

way the assignment of raw 

silk to specific products. This 
requires the following information to 
pertorm the work efficiently: First, 
specific knowledge of the relative 
value of each quality 
erade of raw silk; 


comprising a 
practical means 
11 measuring each quality and deter- 
ining in what grade of silk it may 
be found. Second, general knowl- 
e peculiar characteristics of 
each class of thread and the prepara- 
tion and throwing of it. Third, at 
least general information on the 
peculiar characteristics of each class 
of woven and knit fabric and the 
manufacturing operations. Fourth, a 
knowledge of the essential 
qualities of the finished product. 

lhe demands, for sheer and trans- 
parent products, speed of machinery, 
and high labor rates for the highest 
vrades of raw silk that can be reeled 
to produce quality at a reasonable 
profit. As the supply of the highest 
grades does not nearly meet the de- 
mand, our problem generally resolves 
itself into selecting the best silk ob- 
tainable or one that will produce a 
salable product at the minimum cost 
of raw stock and 


edge of th 


general 


manufacturing 
operations. 
Efficiency of Price 

The raw stock may be the cheapest 
in the market and thus show the high- 
est efficiency of price, but the manu- 
facturing costs and waste may be so 
high and the product so low in quality 
that it can only be sold as a second 
grade at a loss, and the end or net 
efficiency of the business will thus be 
low, 

Under the efficiency of price we 
must consider the financial ability to 
contract and buy ahead in a low mar- 
ket, the experience to judge the trend 
ot the market and business conditions 
influencing it and to choose the most 
tavorable buying time. 

During the months of June, July, 
and August we receive the remnant of 
the closing season's cocoon crop, which 
always supplies a lower grade of raw 
silk. Frequently the price is lowered 
during this period to stimulate buying 
ind move out the old stock. As stated 

a former chapter on evenness, as 

rule, about one-third of the silk 

tfered in each grade is up to grade, 

ind about two thirds is one or more 
vrades under in evenness. This de- 
monstrates the need of knowing the 
quality of the silk required for the 
All rights reserved. This article is an- 

her of the series, “Silk Thread Engineer 

iz.” by Warren P. Seem, superintendent of 

hirowing and director of laboratory of 
‘nlius Kayser & Co. Previous articles ap- 
eared Jan. 15, Jan. 22, Feb. 12, Feb. 19. 


Mar. 12, Apr. 28, May 21, June 11, July 16, 
\ug. 12, Sept. 24, 192 and Feb. 11, 1928. 








By Warren P. 


Seem 


frorR the most efficient disposition of raw silk, the following 


information is necessary: 


first, a specific knowledge of the 


relative value of each quality comprising a grade of raw silk, a 
practical means of measuring each quality and determining in 
what grade of silk it may be found; second, a general knowledge 
of the peculiar characteristics of each class of thread and the 


preparation and throwing of it; 
tion on the peculiar characteristics 
knit fabric and the manufacturing operations; 


third, at least general informa- 
of each class of woven and 
and fourth, a 


general knowledge of the essential qualities of the finished 


| product. 


product and what is offered against a 
sale, and the need of buying quality 
and not name and crop. 


Buying Quality 

How can one determine whether 
the silk offered against a sale is worth 
the price? We have no means of 
controlling the price or quality. The 
price is somewhat controlled by the 
supply and demand. Occasional ef- 
torts are made by interested parties to 
stabilize the price, which is a condi- 
tion eagerly longed for in the Amer- 
ican market. 

The fact that a grade is a com- 


WINDING AND WARPING PLUS COSTS 
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bination of four major qualities of 
raw silk; that these qualities are not 
always of equal value, even on the 
highest grades; that certain products 
do not require that all of the qualities 
be of the highest value; and that such 
silks are entirely suitable for other 
products, has brought about the prac- 
tice of permitting the buyer to test the 
silk offered against a sale and accept 
or reject it as his experience may 
direct. 

These conditions bring about such 
a situation that in order that the buyer 
can secure the end or net efficiency or 
the efficiency of price of raw _ silk, 
manufacturing costs, and quality, he 
or the one passing on the silk must not 
only have the knowledge already 
named in the four items in the open- 
ing of the chapter, but must also be 





able to estimate 
tests the 


from the raw. silk 
ray ” 

plus costs. 

Plus Costs 

By “plus costs” are meant the costs 
estimated for a product 
when setting an advance selling price. 

The “plus costs” may 


above that 


be determined 
from the number of defects found in 
the silk by tests, if sufficient silk is 
sampled, and their relation to operating 
costs, waste, and quality of 
will be explained later on. 


product, as 


It is not within the scope of this 
chapter to study all kinds of threads 
and products and specify what kind of 
silk to buy to produce a salable prod- 
uct economically, as that is so largely 
dependent on the policies of the house, 
the efficiency of the management, labor 
conditions, wages paid, and the quality 
of the product desired that no fixed 
rule can be given; the aver- 
age mill life of one man is too short to 
fully study the standard products, not 
to mention the new creations brought 
out each season. We can, however, 
study definite methods of procedure 
that are practically similar in all cases 
and then use common sense in the as- 
signment. To give a practical demon- 
stration as to how to arrive at the 
“plus costs” we will consider a raw 
weave product. 

Weaving in Gum Single Thread 

Raw silk to be suitable for raw 
weaving requires the following char- 
acteristics: First, it must have a good 
cohesion or compactness and must not 
readily open in the weaving operations. 
The degree of cohesion required de- 
pends on the warp construction, speed 
of the loom, and the clearance of the 
thread in the reed. The finer the 
reed and the higher the speed the bet- 
ter the cohesion required. 


besides, 


Second, 

must have good working qualities. The 
working qualities are affected by an 
open thread; by weak, very fine, and 
brittle threads ; and by the major clean- 
ness defects. Third, the thread 
should be smooth and lack unnecessary 
roughness. Evenness is not essential 
and only extremely fine and very 
coarse threads need be guarded 


against. 
quality. 


Heavy corkscrews affect the 


The “plus costs” are determined as 
follows on winding and warping: The 
raw silk defects that affect 
are weakness, great 


winding 
fineness, waste, 
loose ends, poor crossings, and hard 
gums. The raw silk defects that af- 
fect warping are weak, very fine, and 
brittle threads and major 
fects. 


cleanness de- 
The warping is also affected by 
excessive winding breaks if the wind- 
ing bobbins are not back wound or re- 
drawn. While the general theory is 
that the winding eliminates all the de 
fects and none pass on to the warper, 
in mill practice we find that when the 
winding breaks are high, the warping 
costs are also affected. 

Frequently the manufacturers con- 
sole themselves that as they pay a fixed 
rate for warping, the help absorb the 
increased breaks by speeding up, but 
that does not cover the waste and 
allowances. 
table, entitled 
Warping Plus Costs,” 


The accompanying 
“Winding and 
gives the 
pound and includes excessive operat- 
ing costs and waste. The 
“plus costs” are determined from the 
winding count when the unsoaked 
silk is wound for tests. The warping 
“plus costs” are determined from the 
winding breaks and defects that af- 


“plus costs” in cents per 


winding 


WEAVING PL US CosTs —I 
Dus to Derects tn Prysicat QUALITIES 
(Figures are only arbitrary and given to assist study of 





method) 
Strength | Brittleness | — Cohesion 
Grade | Threads | | 
Grams | Plus under | Plus |g Plus 
per | 0 Strokes | 
| ion? costs | elonga- | costs costa 
| tion | | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
Re 4 1 0 | 500 | 0 
B. e 4 5| 1] 400} 1 
©.6: 4 10 2} 300 3 
D.. 3.8 ‘ 15 | 3 200 5 
E 3.15 1 20 | 4 | 150 | 7 
Bias 3.25 2 30 | 5 | 8 


100 | 


The actual “plus costs” 
must be determined from individual 
plant costs and based on the average 
of a number of lots. They require re- 
vision occasionally and adjustment to 
changes in methods and management. 
In practice, estimates based on such 
tables are found to average up closelv 


fect warping. 


with actual costs over a yearly period. 
Physical Qualities 

The physical qualities, as a rule, af- 

fect only the 

These 


weaving operations. 
qualities are strength, brittle- 
ness, and cohesion. See the table en- 
titled “Weaving Plus Costs—I.” 

The raw silk defects that 
weaving operations are given in the 
table entitled “Weaving Plus Costs 
—II.” The raw silk 


affect 


defects are 


(67) 
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PLANNED LiGt Tins I 


These unretouched photographs 
of the Gainesville, Ga., plant of the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corporation, show how adequate lighting 
makes night working conditions as good as the best that daylight affords 





For Night Work 
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Good Lighting 


is the Bulwark of Good Morale 


Good lighting will throw a stimulus 
around men and women workers 
that will enable them to do and give 
their best. Deep shadows, sharp con- 
trasts, dark corners and both direct 
and indirect glare reduce speed of 
vision; make men slow up; increase 
eye-strain and early fatigue. 


Under the influence of good lighting 


men are more alert. They remain ti 
cheerful at accustomed tasks over s 
longer periods. The quality of work 
is improved. Spoilage is reduced. 
There are fewer accidents. Machine 
maintenance costs are lowered. G 


And all this is usually accomplished 
at a small investment in industrial 
lighting equipment. 


Your local lighting specialist can give you 

many helpful suggestions or we will be 

glad to cooperate with you in securing 
the advantages of better lighting. 


BENJAMIN 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


120-128 S. Sangamon Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
247 W. 17th Street 448 Bryant Street 


Manufactured in Canada by Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


steel 


Enameling and 
Stamping Division 


Offers complete facil- 
ities for porcelain 
enameling of steel 
and castiron parts 
and for stamping 
and spinning of 
commercial, in- 
dustrial and do- 
mestic shapes 
of every 
ind, 


















Send for this book, “Correct 

Illumination for Industry” 

—it will help to solve your 
lighting problems. 
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eiven on 30,000 yds. 
costs” 


(Only arbitrary 
‘plus are given for study of 
method. ) 

\ summary of the three “plus costs” 
tables already referred to would show, 
all other things being equal, the “plus 
costs” on each grade of silk listed 
in the table entitled “Plus Costs 
Each Grade.” 


on 





(his summary shows that Product 
X, if made from grade A, all things 
being equal, would show a plus cost 
of Ic per pound of raw silk; grade B, 
6c; grade C, 12c; grade D, 20%c; 


erade E, 29'%c; and grade F, 38%c. 
Plus costs made for other products 
might show a very different result 
WEAVING PLUS COSTS — II 
Due To Raw Sick Derects 
: 3i¢/|8 re % 
ze ate 3 Es 
Grade | 3 2 fe lé 2 S| 2 = 
” < —_ os a |e = S a 5 a 
SialPl Ele eigisis |sis 
= Sir s+ f+ FEES aos 
\ 2 1 3) 1) 85 1 
K 1 {2/1 |2 | 11 3) 2) 110/.. 2 
( 112 }1 11 |2 | 1) 813] 135) 1] 4 
D 3}2 |}1 '1 13 | 111} 4) 175] 2] 6 
444 |2 |2 | 4 | 2/18) 5) 225) 3) 8 
I 416 13 |3 |6 | 3/25| 6 300; 3) 9 


and indicate the kind of silk to buy 
to attain the desired results. If the 
defects always appeared together in 
number and kind, one could determine 
the plus costs from the grade; but, as 
they rarely are alike in number and 
kind, it becomes necessary to compute 
each test separately. 


Better Than Guess Work 
It will probably appear to the prac- 
tical manager that such plus costs will 
involve considerable labor for collect- 
ing the necessary data, and, to be of 


PLUS COSTS ON EACH GRADE 
PRODUCT X 

Winding | Warping Weaving Weaving | Total 

Grade + + physical | defects + 
costs costs + costs + costs costs 
4 0 0 1 1 

B 2 1 1 2 6 

( 3 2 3 4 12 
D bly 4 5 6 2015 
k 819 6 7 8 2944 
F 1219 9 s 9 | 38, 


practical value, must cover a_ period 
of time and be on averages. 
[he tests must be large enough to 
represent the silk. The progressive 
manager will, however, recognize that 
it is just what he requires and just 


based 


it someone in his organization 1s 
He 
guesses that the winding costs will be 
normal, high or low; that the warp- 


n trving to do by guessing. 


ing and weaving will or will not be 
normal; and that the fabric will or 


not be a first-class product. 

his method is presented to show a 
better than that of haphazard 
guess work; and experience proves it 


way 


approximate closely the average 
costs and prove enough in 
ie cases to be used as a much 
etter guide than a guess in selecting 
disposing of raw silk. If tables 
are first made on standard products, 
new styles can be closely estimated 


correct 
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and afterwards corrected to represent 
actual costs. 

Can the evenness grades given in 
the “defect test’ be used in the as- 
signment of raw silk to sheer hosiery 
and other products, and will the num- 
ber of first-class hosiery be practically 
repeatable each time when made from 
the same grade? Yes, if the proper 
penalties are applied to the extreme 
sizes and the grading corrected ac- 
cordingly, as will be explained here- 
after. 

Considering Evenness 

For our study we shall use 300,000 
vds. as the basis of the number of 
evenness defects. This amount of silk 
will produce at least a dozen pairs of 
hosiery and about five yards of fabric 
for inspection, and will give the active 
mill man a basis upon which to follow 
these studies. According to the 
Rk. S. C. C. rules, the following are 
the evenness defects for each grade on 
300,000 yds: 


XXX 50 to 100 

GR XX 101/20 

CR XX 21/300 
XX 301 '400 
X 401/500 

No. 1 501/600 

No. 2 Over 600 (601 to 2000 +) 
Our researches, as given in the 


chapter on evenness, show that it 1s 
the extremely fine sizes that cause the 
light streaks and ‘the extremely coarse 
sizes that cause the dark streaks in 
the product. It is proved very clearly 
that a product made from a silk hav- 


ing about 50 uneven threads to a 
pound has decidedly less uneven 
streaks than one made from a_ silk 


having 200 uneven threads; but we 
do not find, the size being equal, that 
70 uneven threads would show more 
uneven stockings than a silk having 
but 50 uneven threads. This is 
cause of the evening up in multiple 
threads, different lengths of uneven 
threads, and covering factors; and be- 
cause there are no means now avail- 
able of accurately measuring the even- 
ness of the finished product. It has 
been found, however, that where the 
difference in the number of the de- 
fects is 50, of the same size, or threads 
of different sizes are converted to a 
general or common level by penalizing 
the very fine and very coarse with a 
multiplying factor of 3, then a grade 
based on 50 evenness defects 
establish a ratio of grade to the even- 
ness of the product. 


be 


will 


Two Actual Tests 
We shall instance two actual tests 
of GRXX silk showing 150 defects 
each, size 13/15 denier. 


LOT A Weak threads 10 under 6 denier 
Very fine . 20 6to7 denier 
Fine 7 50 8/10 denier 
Coarse 50 18 20 denier 
Very coarse 20 over 21 denier 
Total 150 
LOT B Weak threads 0 
Very fine 0 
Fine 30 8/10 denier 
Coarse 100 18 20 denier 
Very coarse 20 over 21 denier 
Total 150 


Which is the most uneven silk and 
which will produce the most streaked 
four-thread black hosierv? If all of 
the other threads in Lot A were even 
(I mean the rest of the silk used in 
making the product), which they are 


not 13/15 
denier from 11 to 17 deniers—, then 
we would find that the finer size would 
be evened up by the coarser sizes, and 
the thrown thread would be more even 
than Lot B, the 
predominate. 


they range in size on a 


where coarse sizes 
We find in practice that the sizes 11 


to 17 denier even up in multiple 
threads, the degree of which is pro- 
portionate to the number of threads 
doubled together, and that the extreme 
the test are the 


that must be considered as influencing 


sizes shown in ones 
the unevenness of the product. 

By penalizing the very fine and very 
coarse on Lots A and B with the mul 
tiplving factor 3, we have the follow 
ing common defects: 


Lot A Lot B 
Weak thread 10x3 30 
Very fine 20x3 60 
Fine 50x11 50 30x 1 30 
Coarse 50x11 50 100 x1 100 
Very fine 20x3 60 2x3 60 
Total 250 Total 1 tt 


This result shows a difference of 60 
common defects, and, according to the 
would class Lot 
B in the third grade and Lot A in the 
second grade. This demonstrates the 
need of reducing the unevennness to a 
common. level 


classification grading, 


in order to correctly 
classify the evenness of silk and get a 
ratio of clear product to the tests. 
How can we determine whether the 
tests made on 30,000 yds. will repre 
sent the lot? Assuming that we fol 
low the rules regarding sampling, we 
desire to say that every 10,000 yards 
are scored the 
if these results are compared 
each other, 


on “gauge test,” and 
with 
and found uniform, it in 
dicates that the tests will represent the 
lot, but if very irregular one must cor 
rect the finding to conform with the 
test and use that rating in assigning 
the lot. 

In our private practice we use the 
percentage method on the “defect 
test,” counting 1% as representing 20 
common defects and deducting the 
finding from We classify the 
silk into a grade by letters as index 
values, calling A even silk 
reeled and H the most uneven. 


100. 


the most 


Index Number Called “Percentage” 


The use of the term “percentage” 
has been quite generally accepted as 
an index number in the classification 
of raw silk. 

The term “percentage” as used in 
the classification of raw silk is a num 
indicating a general level of 
quality and is applied to the basic 
qualities of raw silk found in a grade 

The “evenness by inspection test” 
the rhe 
100% panel represents practically per 
fect the 
dicate only a level of evenness con- 


ber 


uses term “percentage.” 


reeling, other numbers in 
sisting of a range in number and sizes 
as shown by panels. 

I desire to call attention to the fact 
that in the assignment of raw silk 
by the “evenness by inspection test,” 
must that 
of evenness defects by this test is just 
about that the 
test” for the same grade, as 
will be shown by the following: 

The standard panels of 


one remember the number 


twice which “defect 


shows 


500 yds. 


“>> 
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eacl the following streaks of 


uneven threads: 


show 


FOO): << kssnoid No uneven threads 
ee One 

80% ...... Two 

Oy Three 

50% Four 

30% ce cus Six 

10% Seven 


\s the panels do not represent a 
grade but only a level of evenness, giv 
ing a definite number of defects and 
size. we shall proceed to determine the 
number of defects in a grade by fol- 
lowing the procedure of finding the 
grade by the 


test. 


“evenness by inspection 

(Actual counts of the evenness de- 
fects show that only two-thirds of the 
theoretical number are scored, and we 
shall use two thirds otf the theoretical 
these 


correcting factor In 


studies. ) 


ds a 


The Grades 
\ triple extra silk is given as 


4 one 
having a general average of 90% and 
and 


and over. 


over, a penalty average of 8o‘ 

find 
will at times show an average of 98%. 
Such a silk 
detects on 300,000 vds. but 


the 


Special reeled silk we 


will represent about 1O5 
bv apply 
Ing correcting factor of two 
thirds, we have 70 defects on 300,000 
yds. A go% silk, with a penalty avet 
age ot so% composed ot the following 


panels: 


Oy oak ein scares 20 
I Baines es 5 
) 
ya ree IO 
sacaie - 
sV Pies te ce wes 5 


would show 600 defects x two-thirds, 
or 400 defects on 300,000 vds. 
\ Grand 


ranges from 85 to 89%, and an &5¢ 


5 /€ 


XX, according to rules 


silk with a penalty average of 75% 


composed of the following panels: 


SOG a's.c homers 1O 
596 sec ns 0 emis 10 
ee 6 
ee ee } 
rs dss a ea ares 5 
Ge giao Oaeae as 5 


would show 8&5 defects x two-thirds, 
or 590 defects on 300,000 yds., about 
40 The reader will 
please note that the “defect test” calls 


for 55 on 30,000 vds.., or 


defects to 1%. 


550 on 
300,000 yds., which shows that what is 


called a GRXX by the 


inspection test” is called an Extra by 


“evenness by 


the “defect test.” 
To get a GRXNX of the “defect 


test,” it is necessary to get a 95% by 
rf. 
as has been said, where the uneven 


the “evenness by inspection test.” 


threads are graded into groups of 50, 
a direct relation is found between such 
a group the number of 
stockings, it will be 


and uneven 
apparent to the 
student and the practical mill manager 


that when a GRXX shows 590 defects 


and a XXX shows 400 defects, the 
difference, 190, represents nearly 4 
evenness groupings; and that, with 


such a range in number, the best of a 
(;RXX and the worst will be so great 


that no repeatable results will be 
obtained. We therefore do not find 
that a direct relation exists between 


the grading of the “evenness by in- 


spection and the number of uneven 
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vhen manutactured under 





lie 
i] 


re ions and colors 


$= to &o% 


sK NX ranges trom 


kes possible a finer subdivision 


ade by percentage, and within 
imed, but the difficulty then 


resent itsel?l Of re 


‘peating the classi 


that is done by the method. 


\ further use of percentage, I find, 


those who are not 


CXist among 


priviledged to 


follow up the silk in 


perations and arrive at plus 


nd who must depend upon the 
report nd throw- 


complaints from 


nd manufacturers to determine 
he suitability of a silk to specific 
The best we can do in such 
Cast to substitute an index number, 
led “percentage,” for the plus costs 
the assignment and selec 

iol tt raw silk on that basis. 
Grouping Like Characteristics 
We sha 


position’ by 


ll close this chapter on “‘dis 
grouping the products 


where the prominent characteristics 
e alike or nearly alike in mill opera 


n a they 


have appeared to the 


lirst. weaving in the gum. single 


and knitting in the gum single 
t| Teal \\ = 


the weaving in the gum single 


have already discussed 


thread 


under “plus costs.” For knitting in 


the gum single thread an average 


cohesion is required. Weak, very fine, 
ind brittle 


tionable . 


threads are very objec 
and cause tabricating losses 


Unevenness is very noticeable 

Second, knitting hosiery in the gum 
multiple threads. Under 7 thread, very 
even silk is required on dark shades. 
The raw silk should be reeled only 
in soit water and that cleaned often 
enough to prevent the thread collecting 
Mix- 
tures of hard and soft natures in Io- 
bale lots should be avoided. 


the scum in the reeling basins. 


By the term “hard” in this case we 
silk that 
resists the soaking emulsion, and on 
the thrown thread is found to absorb 
water slowly. 
the raw. silk 


mean raw sheds water and 


By “soft silk” is meant 
that 
water, Major cleanness defects should 
be low 

Third, weaving silk dyed in the 
skein, pure dye and weighted includ- 
ing organzine and trams, 


readily absorbs 


Skein dye- 
ing opens the fibers, and minor defects 
and neatness must be low in number 
on products calling for quality. Tin 
Weighting requires strong silks. Even- 
ness and cleanness qualifications are 
dependent on the nature of the 
product 


Fourth, knitting silk dyed in the 
skein, pure dye and weighted, and 
warp knitting on boiled off tram. 


Hosiery knit ingrain requires a_ silk 
low in cleanness and neatness defects. 
It must be strong to stand weighting. 
Evenness is very essential. Brittle 
threads are very objectionable 

Fitth, hard twists, 
radium, and 


such as crepe, 
grenadines. The finer 
threads such as georgette crepe require 
an even thread. The thread should be 
pliable or made so by soaking so as 


to be uniform in twist. Avoid pin 
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head kinks and snarls when weaving. 
The hard gummed silks are not suit- 
able for hard twists 

Sixth, twists and 


machine sewing 


threads. As the finer sizes run over 


20 threads of 13/15 denier raw silk, 
they even up; and unevenness, there- 
fore, is not essential. The weak and 
very fine threads are objectionable, as 
they increase the operating costs. 


Cotton Opening and Picking Layouts 


in this machine has been replaced by 
the Buckley type. In the experiments 
now being conducted on the elimina 
tion of lap-forming at the breaker, 
which | 
hopper 


mentioned, a 
feeder replaces the ordinary 


have already 


lap apron, the desired uniformity be- 
ing left to the greater evenness ob- 
tained previous to this point and to the 
improved evener on the finisher lapper. 
It may be seen that with such a sys 
tem as the one proposed it would be 
only necessary to have one man to 
feed the cotton to the bale breaker 
and one other to remove the laps trom 
the finisher picker. Another proposed 
arrangement goes this one better. It 
so places the machines that the front 
of the finisher lapper is located beside 
apron of the bale breaker, 
and therefore only one man is required 
to feed the raw cotton and remove the 
finished laps. 


the feed 


The finisher picker can be dispensed 


with on low-grade work where ac- 
curacy and 


tant. 


evenness are not impor- 
It is claimed that in some cases 
the new opening equipment allows 
better yarn to be made from lower- 
without either inter- 
finisher picker, and this 
with a high production, Of course 
in this case we cannot draft too high 
on the card and must make a card 
sliver weighing 60 or 65 grs. In this 
way it might be possible in some cases 


grade cotton 


mediate or 


to save as many as I5 operatives. One 
process is best adapted to the manu- 
facture of fine yarns, in which the 
use of combers and the greater num- 
ber of doublings tend to even up the 
yarn. 
Improvements in Lappers 

Some of the recent improvements in 
lappers have served to bring about 
very results. Better clean- 
ing has been obtained by the more 
liberal use of grid bars, both in the 
beater cylinders and in the air pas- 
sages. More even laps have been ob- 
tained by improving the design of the 
air passages, including not only the 
through which the stock 
passes, but also those which lead out 
ot the cages to the fan. In the latter 
case, the openings at the cages have 
been made larger and the size and 
efficiency of the fan increased. It is 
important that the condenser should 
not destroy the work of the evener. 

Experiments are now being con- 
ducted on the use of one cage with 
a direct pull completely through it 
and across its entire width, the object 
being to prevent the forming of split 
laps. Another type, although using 
two screens or cages, cuts off a large 
part of the air current from the 
lower cage and opens the entire end 
ot the upper cage. 

The passage between the Buckley 
beater and the cages or screens has 
in some machines been redesigned to 


desirable 


passages 


(Continued from page 51) 


better suit the air currents caused by 
this type of beater and the fan. Whirl- 
ing of the cotton is thus prevented by 
a balancing ot these currents, 
with the result that the sheeting on the 
screens is more even. 


two 


Better tensioning devices have been 
provided on the calender rolls. Laps 
in One case are made to rise on verti- 
cal shafts to prevent wabbling and 
eating out of the cheek plates. 

Less Injury to Fiber 

Less injury to the fiber is obtained 
by a slower speed of the beaters, made 
possible by the opening and cleaning 
accomplished by the 
chines. 


preceding ma- 
Possibly at some future date 
the bladed beater will be entirely dis- 
pensed with. 

Reduced consumption has 
been obtained by a liberal use of ball 
bearings and 


power 


self-aligning bearings. 
Taking into consideration the elimina- 
tion of the intermediate lapper, some 
mills should be able to save as much 
as 100 hp. In some cases the parts of 
the lapper are all machined and are 
interchangeable; hand fitting thereby 
being eliminated. 

The knock-off motion has been rede- 
signed for quicker operation; it now 
being capable in some cases of knock- 
ing off within the formation of %% 
in. of lap. With this quicker motion 
there is no danger of vibration during 
the last two yards of lap causing the 
lever to drop out, leaving the lap one 
or two yards short and one or two 
pounds light—with the likehood that 
the operative would then wrongly ad- 
just the evener. Antifriction bearings 
in the lap racks afford more even wind- 
ing of the laps. All parts in some 
types are now made accessible with- 
out the necessity of taking down the 
machine. 

Greater safety to the operator has 
been obtained by special devices, in- 
cluding efficient gear guards, belt 
guards, protected clutches, and locks 
for preventing access to moving 
parts. One safety device of interest 
is a hood for covering the lap-forming 
mechanism while the machine is run- 
ning. It prevents the operative from 
threading the lap roll while the racks 
are down. Several ingenious devices 
are employed for locking the beater 
covers, although of course protection 
at this point is not novel. The cones 
and belt are now usually encased in an 
individual compartment. 

We should not leave the subject of 
lappers without a word concerning the 
pinned beaters sometimes employed. 
These are often referred to as the 
Kirschner, carding, or spiked beaters. 
They consist usually of three blades in 
which are inserted several rows of 
steel pins. On each blade, each row 
protrudes a little beyond the preceding 
row. This beater is an efficient 
cleaner and provides a_ particularly 
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uniform lap, but is harsh in its action 
on the cotton, and is somewhat inclined 
to break up leaf and motes. Powdered 
leaf and motes are likely to be carried 
through to the yarn. The beater te 
to parallel the fibers and to’ prey 
them for the licker-in in such a \ 
as to prevent damage to the card, anil 
largely for this reason finds favor 
many mills running on short- and 
medium-length cotton. The beater 
not suitable for long-stapled cotton. 

For the pickers, group drives 
ordinarily as expensive as individual 
drives, and hence individu 
drives are commonly applied. He 
as elsewhere in the mill, the cont: 
of small motors is through enclosed 
magnetic switches with push buttons, 
protected by thermal relay. Large 
motors are provided with compens 
tors. 

The Tendency 

It may be seen that much has been 
accomplished in the way of impro\ 
ing cotton opening and picking. The 
southern mills show a greater inclina- 
tion than the northern mills to mod- 
ernize this department. High produc 
tion is no longer the keynote in these 
processes. The cotton is opened better, 
made cleaner, treated more gently, and 
made into more uniform laps than 
ever The 
even 


before. tendency 1s tor 
greater progress along these 
lines, particularly in the more gentle 
treatment of the fiber. Greater use is 
being made of air, and ot grid-bar 
surfaces. Eventually it is possible 
that the bladed beater will be entirely 
abandoned. These improvements are 
of enormous benefit to cotton spinning, 
as in these initial processes is laid 
the foundation for the entire structure 
of spinning operations. Faulty work 
originating in these departments can 
never be entirely remedied in the ce- 
partments which follow. 


Bemis’ Educational Director 
Studies Method at Clemson 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C—H. C. 


educational director for the 
Bros. Bag Co., and formerly 
State Director of Industrial Educa- 
tion of Arkansas, recently visited 
Clemson College to study the Indus- 
trial Educational plan which is being 
developed by the Division of Indus- 
trial Education of the Textile Depart- 
ment. While here, Mr. Givens visited 
the teacher training activities of Clem- 
son and observed the college seniors 
teaching textiles in a cotton mill. 

His object in coming to Clemson 
was to make this study with a view of 
putting into effect some such plan in 
connection with the educational pro- 
gram in the various plants of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. After leaving 
Clemson, Mr. Givens inspected the 
work at Pelzer, S. C., which is under 
the charge of I. H. Carter, graduate 
of Clemson in 1927. He also visited | 
J. Brown, Class of 1924, who is teachi- 
ing in the Parker District. In An- 


Givens, 
Bemis 


derson he inspected the program ot J. 
J. Lyons who is local supervisor of 
industrial educational work for that 
city. Other places visited were Whit- 
ney, Pacolet, Abbeville and Autun. 
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Dobby Loom Cords 


New Process for Manufacture of 
Spot Cord 


\ new process for the manufacture 
of Spot Cord, well-known product of 
the Samson Cordage Works, Shirley, 
Mass., has enabled that company in 
cooperation with the E. H. Jacobs 
Mig. Co., Danielson, Conn., and 
Charlotte, N. C., to develop a dobby 
loom cord of unusual wearing prop- 


erties, it is announced. The Spot 
Cord is used exclusively in the 
‘Jacobs’ Very Best” dobby cords. 


[he improved process is claimed to 
inimize stretch, reduce friction, and 
decrease wear at the pulleys. The 
new cord is the result of long experi- 
enting in the manufacture and finish- 
ing of this product, and actual tests 
have shown remarkable results, it is 
leclared. 


j , = = 

Ring-Spun French Worsted 
New Ring Frame for Spinning 
French-Drawn Stock 

\ ring spinning frame for worsted 
and drawn on the French 
system has been developed by Prince 
Smith & Son, Ltd., 
rhe object in the 
machine is, of 


combed 


Eng. 
this 
course, to reduce the 
cost of manufacturing French varns. 
Each side of the new 


Keighley, 


design of 


frame is driven 
independently so that the spindles on 
opposite sides can be driven at differ- 
ent speeds. There are therefore two 
driving tin 1 
diameter, 


cylinders 10 in. in 
with which an 
auxiliary cylinder 434 in. in diameter 
is provided for guiding the bands to 
the whirls. All four cylinders are 
mounted in ball bearings. 


each of 


Che pitch is 75 mm. or almost 3 in. 
lhe rings are double flanged and re- 
versible, with cast-iron grip-holders, 
and have a standard size of 
diameter. 


2 in, in 
The spindles are made for 
conical paper tubes 8'% in. long. Each 
spindle is equipped with an individual 
knee-brake. The lappets are blued 
steel with hardened steel thread guides 
carried upon a rising bar. 
Is equipped with 


The frame 
wire separators, 
which are lifted by the ring rail as 
cop is built. 
Commencing at the 
rollers 


back, the five 
have the following 
32, 32, 32, 18, and 32 mm. 


ows of 


llameters : 


these are approximately the equiva- 
lent of 114, 114, 114, 7/10, and 11% in. 
three front rows are at fixed 
centers, while the two back rows are 


istable, and the maximum spacing 
atch is 250 mm., or 9.84 in. The 
k top rollers are 50 mm. (1.96 in.) 
in diameter, are dead-weighted, and 
The 
ermediate top rollers, or tumblers, 
are of steel, being 25 mm. (0.98 in.), 


made with a solid iron boss. 


> 


20 mm. (0.78 in.), and 15 mm. (0.59 
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in.) in diameter respectively. The 
front top rollers, 50 mm. (1.96 in.) 
in diameter, have wooden bosses cov- 
ered with fine cloth and parchment; 
these rollers are lever-weighted, one 
weight serving a roller upon each side 
of the machine. <A simple device is 
fitted for releasing the weight upon 
the front rollers when desired. This 
device consists of a shaft behind the 
side of the 
are mounted a 


each machine, 
which 
cams to lift the weighting levers, the 
shaft being operated by means of a 
worm and wheel at the frame end. 


A positively driven fluted steel 


rollers on 


upon series of 


waste roller, 25 mm. (0.98 in.) in 
diameter, is fitted beneath the front 
drafting rollers, while cloth-covered 


clearer rollers are mounted upon the 


steel waste roller and on the top front 


rollers. The low front roller and the 
IS-mm. 
fitted 


covered wooden rubber or 


behind are 
cloth 
clearer. 

drait, 
and the copping motion is 


in.) roller 


ley er-weighted 


(0.71 
with a 
The gearing regulating the 
the twist, 


all contained at the driving end ot 
the machine. It is easy of access, 
compactly arranged, and efficiently 


cuarded. 


Examining and Turning 
Aluminum Forms for All Classes 
of Hosiery 
The Weinerth Knitting & Machine 

Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., 

added to its line of examining and 
turning forms for hosiery a smoothly 
tinished aluminum — form. 
This is shaped to fit the stocking and 
is just large 
slightly. It is enameled, 
sired, in black for ordinary purposes 
and in red for ingrain hosiery. It is 
mounted on a_ ball-bearing 
right angles to the table or 


has recently 


circular 


stretch it 
when de 


enough to 


stand at 
parallel 
to the table—depending largely on the 
lighting conditions to be met. When 
mounted parallel to the table little 
space is required, the aisles are left 


open, and the table is within easy 
reach. Examining and turning are 


done in one operation, and the elimin 
ation of the turning department is 
claimed to save time and reduce the 
amount of damaged goods. 

The circular form is claimed to 
insure the entire surface 
amined and to require little effort on 
the part of the operator. Knitting de 
fects are seen without eve 
fatigue, imperfect seaming is made 


being ex 


easily 


easily perceptible, perspiration of the 
hands does not retard the speed of the 
work, and both hands are leit 
manipulate the hose. 


fre e to 


The preferred manner of using the 
follows: The 
unturned work on 
her lap, and, taking a stocking by the 
welt, she holds it open to look inside 
while moving it toward the 


form is as operator 


opens a dozen of 


end ot 


the examining form prior to drawing 
it on. Then with one motion, the right 
hand pulls the stocking until the heel 
is against the end of the form. 
Continuing the motion, a slight ad- 
ditional pull will spread the 
sufficiently to detect any defect. 


fabric 

The 
left hand, grasping the foot, turns the 
that and heel are 

Phe right hand then grasps 
the heel and pulls the foot on the form 
sufficiently to 


form so welt, leg, 


examined. 


stretch it slightly, and 


also turns the form to show the sides 


of the foot and toe With these few 


motions an examination of each stock 


ing can be made, and considerable 


speed can be obtained 
Che right hand of the operator then 


pushes the stocking off the form, 


while the lett hand presses the toe 
through the stocking as it comes from 
the tip of the form. The toe is then 
caught by the right hand while the 


welt is pulled over the toe by the left 
hand and is 


to the 


; Sg 41 
laid on the lap with the 

leit, 
h 


welts while the unex 
a 


amined stockings 


ward the 


AVE i we 


right. 


Induction Motors 


Suitable for Starting on Full 
Line Voltage 
\ line of 


motors 


squirrel-cage induction 


suitable for starting on full 


line voltage 1s being placed on. the 


\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


hese motors are normal-torque, high 


market by 


reactance machines and will not draw 


starting current in excess of the limits 





Line-Start Motor with Starter Box 


Electrical \y 


recommended by the 


I 
paratus Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association Thev are 
built in ratings 714 to 30 h.p., 600 to 
3600 r.p.m., low voltage, and are avail 
able with either sleeve or roller bear 
ings. \ll the excellent features of 


Allis-Chalmers 


ployed in 


construction as em 
motors are 
\ mag 


netic switch with push-button control 


squirrel-cage 
maintained in this new line. 


is. the only © starting equipment 

required. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
AIR) conditioner 1,660,164. We 3B. 
Hodge, Charlotte, N. C. Assigned to 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass 

CorD Woven. 1,659,680. \ 
Burns, Easthampton, Mass 
to West Boylston Mig. Co., 
ton, Mass. 


C ORDING 





fabric, 
Assigned 
Easthamp- 
machine. 1,059,565. J. Finkel 
Brooklyn, N. \ 
CREEL. 1,660,299. E. A 
ton, R. | 
Winding Ce 
DYEING 
\Wood, 


Franklin Process Co., 


stein, 
DeWolf, Crans 
\ssigned to 
Boston, Mass 
1,059,967 J M 


Pawtucket, R. 1 


Universal 


machine 
\ssigned to 
Providence, RJ 
Looms, harness 1,659,760 


R. J 


signed ( ble 


frame fot 
Bartholomew, Lansdale, Pa \s 
Works, Inc Phila 


tchetr 





Looms, Needle-weaving attachment tot 
1,659,728. KF. E. and W \ 
Assigned on 


Clarke 


webbing 
Fowler, \thens, Ga 
third to Paul Keller, County 
MLATERTALS, Apparatus tor testing perm 
1,600,024 \llen Abrams, 
Rothschild, Wis 
rTERN effects m_ ta Producing 
1,000,042 H. Muller, Hertsau, Swit- 
\ssigned to Firm Aktienge 
Cilander, Switzer 


} 


brics, 


rland 


scllschatt Herisau, 


land 
1,000,245 \\ | 
Whitaker, Greenville, S. C. Assigned 
0623% to F. M. Burnett, and 3313% 
to 7 \. Baugh and F. M. Bennett, 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
Pitre tabric 1,059,026 (seorge 
land, Amsterdam, N. YY. Assigned to 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster 
dam, N. ¥ 
Press tor baling 
1,659,865 ‘T 


PICKER stick check 


(ross 


cotton, Steel Bound 
Elliott, Birmingham, 
\la Assigned to Continental Gin Co., 


Delaware. 


STocKING marker. 1,660,077. C. T. La 
mont, Milwaukee, Wis 

Winpinc machine 1,059,982. Be 3 
Parks, Providence, R. I. Assigned to 


Universal Winding, Co., Boston, Mass 


WinpinG machines, Reel for silk l, 
660,073. J. J. Koller, Wiailhamsburg 
Pa. Assigned 40% to Levi Sparr, 


Wilhamsburg, Pa 
YARN cleaning device. 


Matthews, 


1,659,956. H. W 


Lansdale, Pa. Assigned to 


Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa 
Yarns, Manufacturing colored 1,660,- 
129. W. J. Kerwin, Jr., So. Dart 


Mass 


mouth, 


N. Y. Evening Textile High 
School Opens Spring Term 
he spring term of the Evening 
High School, New York, 
Monday evening, Mar. 12, at 
the school, 124 West 3oth St. 
New classes 


following: (a) 


Textile 


began 


are being formed in the 
General Textiles, (b) 
Cotton Manufacture, (c) Woolen and 
Worsteds, (d) Cotton. converting, 
(e) Silks, (4) Advanced Silks, (g¢) 
Textile Designing, etc. 

Registration is possible any evening 
Monday to Thurs- 


from 7 to g p. m., 


day inclusive 



























Advantages 
Would Increase Your Profits? 
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of these 


A COMBINATION of unusual assets both in 

production and marketing has developed the 
Augusta textile district to a point where more than 
$25,000,000 worth of finished products are manu- 
factured annually. 

This development has not been overnight—but a 
substantial growth over a period of more than fifty 
years. 

And yet—despite the number of established mills, 
there is equal opportunity for you to benefit from 
plant location here.Send your engineers to Augusta. 
They will find the labor situation, the power rates, 
the water supply and other essential factors decided- 
ly favorable. And mill construction costs here are 
among the lowest in the country! 

If you’re thinking of a Southern plant, or re- 
location of your mill—come where low production 
costs have been definitely proved. Any one of Augus- 
tas many advantages will merit your serious con- 
sideration. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


March 17, 1928 
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Removing Backing from Felt 
fechnical Editor: 
Ve are enclosing two samples of felt 
ich have been used for covering rolls, 
we would like to know if there is 
chemical process whereby the back- 
this felt can be removed without 
juring the felt. Kindly inform us just 
kind of material this back is made 
1, and hew this can be dissolved or 
stroyed without injuring the felt 
(6394) 


One sample of the felt is backed 


with rubber, apparently a calender 


it. The second sample 


appears to 


ve backed with a spreader coat of 


some artificial leather preparation, 


presumably with a base of oils, waxes, 


e in suitable solvents. 


I+ 


Is no easy matter to remove 
the felt 


lo« sened 





1 4 
backing’s 


The 


enough with benzol to be scraped off, 


without damaging 


rubber coat might be 


though we are not optimistic as to 


the success of such a process. lhe 


coat would up 
alkali but untortun 
ately the felt would also dissolve. 


other break with a 


strong solution, 
lf there are numerous small pieces, 
we would try that 1s, 


with 5 sul 


carbonizing : 
saturating the pieces 
phuric acid for several hours at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 70° F. 
and 180 


1 


Dry 
bake at not exposing the 
ried product to the baking tempera 
ture more than 20 min. If necessary. 
he carbonizing temperature could be 
raised to short time 
Crushing and dusting would free the 


for a 


220 


pieces from the carbonized vegetable 

Dependent on the use it was 
expected to make of the pieces, they 
might require neutralizing afterwards 
This is the only method which seems 
likely to be of any success, and we 
think the felt would be harmed some- 
what because of the very vigorous 
treatment necessary to carbonize and 


break up the adherent films. 
* * * 


itter. 


Yardage of Rayon Yarns 
lechnical Editor: 

| have recently started to use rayon 
yarns, some 2-ply and some single. It 
is a new product for me and I am not 
acquainted with the method of comput- 
ing the yarn. In my inquiries concerning 
the same, I have received a varied num- 
ber of answers. I thought you would be 
in a position to know more accurately 
about it. What I would like to know 
is if there is any standard method of 
computing the yardage of a pound of 
material as in worsted and woolen yarns ? 
In worsted yarns a No. 1 yarn gives 560 
yds. to a pound; a No. 2 gives twice as 
much; and so on through the different 
numbers. Now, is there any standard to 
work from in rayon yarns? If there is, 
it is within your power to forward 
full details of the method to me, I 
will greatly appreciate it. Could you also 
explain the denier system of numbers 
by comparing with the counts of worsted? 
[hat is, have they a standard number 
which they compare the two kinds 


ot yarn? (6393) 
ivon is numbered on the same 
system as natural silk. In this svs- 


tem a I-denier silk (in practice there 


Is no 


would 
4,464,528 vds 
Dividing this by any given deniet will 


silk so fine) contain 


length of per 


show the yards per pound of 1 
denier. Or dividing it by the vard 
per pound of anv varn will show the 


denier. For example, if vou wish to 


size of artificial silk 1 
equivalent to a 40s 


$0 by 840 (the cotton standard) to get 


know the 


cotton, mu 


the vards per pound Dividing 


528 bv this vardage gives the ravon 


denier that is equivalent to a 


ton. 40 X S40 33,000 
4.464.528 33,000 133 denice (aq 
prox. ) 

If vou wish to know the size of 
ravon that is equivalent to a 40s wo1 


sted, multiply 40 x 560 (the worste 


standard) to get the vards per pound 
Dividing 4,464,528 by this vardage 
gives the rayon denier that is equiva 
lent to a 40s worsted. 

40 560 22,400 

4.464.528 22,400 1QO 


or approximately 200 denier. 
1 


You can easily work out a table for 


vourself covering the 1 


ange OI y 


you are interested in. 


Wrinkles in Napped Blankets 


Technical Editor 

We are having trouble with wrinkles 
in our blankets, and it 1s very hard 
determine the cause. If you can give us 


any help on the matter it will be ap 
preciated. I want to know what 
the wrinkles and how to prevent 
Does the loom cause them, or are they 
caused in the finishing or napping 
cesses? I am sending you a sample of 
the blanket under separate cover showing 


causes 


them 
et 
t 


the wrinkles as they appear in the goods. 

(6390) 
that the 
wrinkles in the blanket are not caused 
in the loom, nor are they caused by 


We are of the opinion 


the varn. We have seen conditions 
which duplicate those existing in 
your fabric, and consider the nap 


ping process the place to look for the 
trouble. The condition of the sample 
caused on a napper by im 
proper regulation of the napper rolls 
One rolls is doing too much 
work causing the cloth to be 
hugged to the cylinder too tightly. 
The work of the two series of rolls 
must be divided so that they both are 
napping, but must balance to the ex- 


may be 


set of 
and 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


ent of not «¢ sing \ nkIies « 
ipping wire is dulie thre oll mus 
be speeded t oduce a nap 1ilis 
speed is t u tor proper regula 
} t cet ' . 
{ Nn Ot t ciotn on ¢ cV Wet 
Grinding of the wire is necessary 
lig ClO tension ont uite ) r 
1-es I vol troubies 
. 1 
is ¢ in) vin ny . < 
. + ] 
ing ¢ n blankets to ve ape 
] ( out three inches mm i 
} ; ‘ ' 1 
Inetet yaced eal Ie eC n 1 I 
ae ‘ . : 
\ roll 1s piped to a stea e and 
} 
bs i] mount o ost steam 18 1n- 
jected into the blanke Chis permits 
1.1 
the nket to set more evenly on the 
‘ : 
napper cvlinder. Your napper should 
Ye equipped wit i hot stea drum 
a 
alls) 
\ne r elip to Oover¢ ne the prop 
1 
len) wit es is to give live steam 
to the blankets and then roll, allowing 
th, ; , ry \ on rh 
‘ | 
Sy sce i Orket SuUCCE 1 


Dyeing Knitted Union Cloth 





Lechnical Editor 
We are sending ) a imple ea 
knitted mate made trom 50% wool 
shoddy ane ott ind would like 
to know how it is processed in the dye 
department What machines are 
hest adapted to handle this class of ma 
terial O39] 
] ] 1,] } 
| s material should tirst be scoured, 
using 2% of a neutral soap solution 
nade up b. to the gallon of water, 
and “% trisodium phosphate Have 
the bath about 120° I. and run the 
goods in this bath for 15 to 20 min., 
according to how dirtv thev are. Use 
a rotary piece dveing machine for 
both the scouring and dveing. After 


this soap bath, give the goods two o1 


three washes at 120° F. to remove the 
soap and phosphate, and finish the 
goods off with a not too cold water 


rinse. 


For dyeing you can employ a one 


TEXTILE WORLD: 
We thank 


you for 


very much 


your favor of the 21st. 
The information contained therein 
is of great help in backing up our 


own opinion in the matter and we 
appreciate your letter. 
Very truly yours, 
T. J. PORTER & SONS. 


(Signed) W. H. Porter. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile 
WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


matters received frem any ( 
Inquiries should give the fullest information anc data possible 


regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


inquiries must be accompanied b 
as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


All 


the name of the person inquiring. not for publication, but 
The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prempt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly te the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston; Mass. 


(1735) 77 






\ ‘ “Ing u ) 1 
lve ) Von il 
vou can use vo-batl t ( 
dveins he wor rst with ac 
t drawing off Ve 
starting with a tresh b 1 
t t Co ton 1} | ect Cc { 
e-] } nethnaor ol Ce r ¢ 
eaper, tt he LUse¢ a 
wryly \ny divest { .. 9 it¢ 
eo shades and give vou thi 
in detail 


Oil Stains on Bleached U nder- 


wear 


Fechnical Editor 
| am sending vou a. small pt 
knitted cloth with some = vellow1s 1 
olorations These spots are being und 
practically all of our underwea ( 
from our knitting room. Wall vou kindl 
give us your opinion as to what ts cau 
His these spots also SUL ue t SOT 
ethod ot removu them without dat 
aging the finished garment \\ ive 
cked the knitting machines, dve equip 
nent, and storage bins, and s i\ 
heen unable to locate the source ot these 
Would appreciate a 
ou may offer INS 
ve : ; ; 
vellow discolorations are. ol 
1s We would advise you to ex- 
ne the extractors, as sometimes the 
l well in the base of an extrac will 
hecome filled and oil will then b uy 
ind be deposited on the clotl ] 
main shaft of the extractor should al 
be carefully examined for oil, which 
ight run down on to the cloth \WVate 
and sometimes steam) carries small 
amounts of oil, which would cau 
uch spots The top of an elevator in 


which cloth is carried from one tloor 


to another has been known to drop oil 


on cloth Vhis should be checked 
also \ll shatt hangers should have 
oil drip pans under them, and these 


pans should be inspected at least once 
a month. 

Ve are returning the piece ot cloth 
the The dis- 
coloration can be eliminated bv treat 
ment with any of the common solvents 
on the market If 


with Stain removed 


the cloth contains 
too much oil, this hand cleaning will 
he too expensive, however. The thing 
to do is to check up for oil each dav, 
and persistently keep after all who 
are handling the cloth, from knitting 


until it reaches the finishing room. 


* * 


Peroxide Bleached Goods Con- 


tain Brown Stains and Are 
Tender 

Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find 


three pieces of 


bleached cloth which you will find have 
brown spots and tear easily. I am using 
peroxide bleach and the fact that these 
spots only come occasionally leads me 
to think that the cause may be in the 
fabric and not in the bleach. It has been 
suggested that rust would be the cause, 
but having made several tests I find that 


even a rusty nail tied firmly to the cloth 
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—and these stars have a meaning— 


They signify the different grades 
in which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch 
is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of Thin Boiling Starches 
we are gratified at the widespread 
recognition they have received. 


Be sure to get the best grade 
suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your 
service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


Corn Propvucts Sates Co. 
Woodside Building 


Greenville, S. C. 
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IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100%, pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS SILK OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator contain- 
ing no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble with- 
out aid of soaps. For silk throwing and con- 
ditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 


HABERLAND 
MFG. CO. 


ALLWO OD~ 
PASSAIC 
N.J. 


PRODUCTS 
FOR 


SIZINGand 
FINISHING 


CHARLOTTE NC. 
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will not affect it after being in the bleach 
several hours. Any information on the 
ibject will be appreciated. (6388 ) 
The samples submitted were ex- 
nined carefully and there is no 
uubt that the cause of the stains is 
on. Just where the source is cannot 
he ascertained at this distance. Iron 
ist will cause these stains and also 
tender the cloth where the 
contact takes place. The degree of 
tain and weakness of the cloth will 
depend on the temperature of the 
iquor and the length of time of the 
contact. 


urn or 


We would suggest a careful exami- 
ition of all overhead pipes, rafters, 
tc. The pipes should be painted and 
if there is a sediment deposited on the 
ratters, they should be thoroughly 
Another source is from the 


C 


cleaned. 
water pipe. If this pipe is rusted, par- 
ticles of iron rust will be carried into 
the bleach bath. Wrap a piece of 
cloth over the outlet and examine after 
1 week or so for iron particles. In 
case live steam is used for heating, 
particles of iron rust may be blown 
on the goods through this medium. 
Chis, of course, can happen in the 
scouring machine as well as in the 
bleach machine. Every machine 
wherein the cloth is processed should 
be carefully examined for sources of 
iron. Many times the goods are left 
in trucks before bleaching, and drip- 
pings from condensed steam carry iron 
rust into the material. Any iron in the 
bleach machine that may come in con- 
tact with the cloth should be removed. 

It has also been learned that oil 
carrying particles of iron worn from 
the machinery can cause this trouble. 
These oil stains may be imparted in 
any stage from the carding of the raw 
stock to the knitting machines. <A 
careful examination should find the 
source of this trouble. 

I oa 


Holes in Silk Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find three stockings of 
eight-thread, 48 courses. We are having 
a great deal of trouble with holes in the 
goods like samples, especially on our 
chiffon five-thread hose. Could you at 
your earliest convenience send me some 
information in regard to this, and advise 
how I can detect the holes. (6384) 

\ close examination of these 
samples shows nothing to indicate that 
the trouble is the result of defective 
knitting or finishing. While there is 
very little to work from, we venture 
the conclusion that the trouble may 
he the result of leaving the ends too 
short when tying the knot in the silk 
varns used. Examination of the ends 
if the threads at the holes under 
nagnification gives the idea that these 
are cut off sharply, which is not the 
sort of break which is likely to occur 
under ordinary circumstances. Ex- 
mination of an end found in the 
tocking where there was no hole in- 
licates that the knots have very short 
nds on them. With this as a basis, 
ve suggest following very closely the 


‘not tying in winding, which seems 


the most likely explanation of this 
lefective work. 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


Bleaching Wool Blankets 


Technical Editor: 

We are desirous of obtaining some 
up-to-date information as to the best 
method for bleaching all-wool blankets 
Can you supply something definite and 
accurate? As you probably know, most 
blankets are now bleached by the sulphur 
process after weaving. We are told, 
however, that possibly a better scheme is 
to bleach the raw wool, but we are un 
able to obtain any first-hand information 
on this subject, and will appreciate what 
ever assistance vou Cal give us (O98/ ) 

The peroxide method of bleaching 
is best for materials made in part or 
in whole from wool fibers. In the case 
of all-wool blankets, this is also true, 
but usually wool blankets are con- 
structed with colored stripes or de- 
signs, and these colors are not tast to 
peroxide bleaching. 

The bleaching of the wool raw stock 
or yarns also has its drawbacks. The 
various operations through which the 
raw stock passes (carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc.) with the addition of 
conditioning oils or emulsions, na 
turally impart to the materials a con- 
siderable amount of dirt and coloring 
which are not wholly removed by a 
scouring. The writer believes that 
the ideal bleach for blankets is a per 
oxide treatment of the raw wool and 
a final sulphur bleach of the blankets. 
If this method is too much trouble, 
the sulphur bleach will be found the 
most practical where the blankets con 
tain colored designs. For all-white 
blankets, the peroxide bleach will give 
the best results. 


~ * x 


Making Candle Wicking Smoke- 
less 
Technical Editor: 

[ am _ enclosing herewith a_ small 
sample of candle wicking. I understand 
that it is customary for this material to 
be chemically treated to render it smoke- 
less, before being used in candles. I am 
writing to inquire if you can advise me 
as to what chemical solution is used to 
make this wicking smokeless and whether 
the method of treatment is anything 
more than immersion in the chemical 
bath. I would appreciate very much 
your advice with information as to where 
such chemical solution might be ob- 
tained. (6379 ) 

In order to counteract the tendency 
of the wicking to smoke, it is sub- 
jected to a treatment known in the 
trade as “pickling.” This process con- 
sists of immersing the hanks of yarn 
in a dilute solution of mineral salts 
for a period of about 24 hrs. The 
salts that are commonly used for the 
purpose are borax, chloride or nitrate 
of potassium, ammonium chloride, or 
phosphate of ammonia. 

After steeping the varn in the min- 
eral salt solution, the hanks are 
placed in centrifugal machines to ex- 
pel excessive solution, after which 
they may be further dried in a regular 
drying room or dryer. 

The proportion of mineral salt re 
tained by the wicking is extremely 
slight but is sufficient to accomplish 
the purpose; that is, to render the 
wicking smokeless and also to facili- 
tate combustion of the wick Chis 


treatment also causes the wick to 


curve in burning and at the same time 
vitrifies the ash and prevents too rapid 
burning 

\s to the exact concentration of salt 
solution, this is something that the in 
quirer will have to work out There 
should not be much difficulty in de- 
termining the proper strength of solu 
tion to use The chemicals can be 
purchased from any chemical supply 
house 

x *’ * 
Knitting Wiry Yarn 
Technical Editor : 

I am knitting rayon and enclose a 
small sample of cloth knit on a 6-feed 
Tompkins machine, 34 gauge, with 36 
gauge needles. It is made with 150 
denier unbleached oiled yarn, run with 
steam, 52 stitches to the inch on the 
machine, and they say it is not clear 
enough. Could you tell me of any way 
to set the machine to make it more clear? 
The yarn seems to be a little too stiff 
to lay up in the needles evenly, and | 
cannot find any way to overcome it. I 
am casting off as hard as the yarn will 
stand. It is running very good as far as 
holes are concerned. If you could give 
me any information on this, I would be 
greatly obliged (6389) 

\ knitting manufacturer replies to 
this question as follows: The sample 
looks similar to some flat knit cloth 
we made at one time out of harsh 
varn here are the same kind of 
small pinholes all the way through. 
The knitter no doubt has done what 
he could do to overcome the trouble, 
but the fact is that the varn is so wiry 
or harsh that it does not form the 
small loop readily and stay in position 
Better results will be obtained by run 
ning the varn, when knitting, over a 
roller running in an emulsion of some 
kind. This would give the varn time 
to soften up and make the loops prop 
erly and stay there. 

lhe inquirer states that they run the 
varn with steam. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the varn does not condition 
enough to knit properly. <A softer 
yarn with the proper quality of form 
ing the loop and staying there will 
give the desired result. 





Training School Planned for 
Huntington 
Plans tor a vocational training 
school in Huntington, W. Va., for the 
instruction of workers in the use of 
power sewing machines, submitted by 
De WS: 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce, 
have been approved by the board of 
directors. 


Rosenheim, industrial di- 


‘| he school. as proposed by 
Dr. Rosenheim, would be conducted 
under the auspices of the board of ed- 
ucation of Huntington. The purpose 
would be the training of operators 
for work in the garment plants now 
located there, or which may hereafter 
come to the city. 

Dr. Rosenheim has been working on 
this plan for over a year with the 
idea in view of assisting the present 
garment manufacturers in the train- 
ing of their employes and also help- 
ing the hundreds of untrained girls in 
the school and in the city to be bet- 
ter fitted for employment. 


The plan has had the unanimous 
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Club 
and has received offers of cooperation 


approval of the Manufacturers’ 


and assistance from the director of 


the federal vocational training bureau 
at Washington, and it has also been 
commented upon by several of the 


leading textile journals in New York. 
Consider Lag 


Must » Between 
Opening of Cotton and Pro- 
duction of Cloth in Comparing 
Statistics 

In an attempt to reconcile census 
reports of mill consumption of cotton 
with reports of cloth production com- 
piled by The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York two 
important factors are to be considered, 
according to the current issue of the 
Cotton Textile Bulletin, just published 
by the association. 

“In the first Bulletin 
states, “there is an interval, or lag, 


place,” the 


of from four to six weeks—and in 
some cases from eight to ten weeks— 


from the time when raw cotton is 


opened by the mill to the time. when 
it has been woven into cloth and re- 
ported as production For example, 
cotton might be opened in a cloth mill 
in the final days of January, and by 
reason of the time necessary for it to 
pass through the stages of manutac- 
ture it might not be reported in the 
cloth production until March. 

“In the second place, it should be 
understood that the consumption re- 
ports are more inclusive than the re 
ports ot production from cloth mills. 
Cotton may be consumed by the mills 
products 
which are not reported in the produc- 


for making a number of 


tion of woven cloth. For example, a 
substantial proportion of cotton yarn 
goes to the knit goods industry, and a 
cotton con- 
sumption is represented in the output 
of fabrics which are not included in 


ce msiderable volume of 


the reports of gray goods production 
compiled by the Association and The 
Cotton-Teatile Institute. 
“There is an additional 
When the price of cotton is 
is worth while for the mills 


factor of 
waste. 
high, it is 
to utilize 
not sO. p icticable 


waste in some form which is 


when cotton is 


cheap. 


- — 


John A. Law Speaker at Phila. 
Meeting ‘ 
PHiLADELPHIA.—The local chapter 
of the Robert Morris Associates held 
an open meeting at the Penn Athletic 
Club, March 16, when the cotton tex 
tiles situation was discussed. The 


principal address was delivered by 


John A. Law, of Spartanburg, 5S. C., 
head of Saxon Mills and Chesnee 
Mills, president of the Central Na- 


tional Bank of Spartanburg, S. C., 
and a director of the Charlotte Branch 
of the Federal Bank of 
Richmond. Mr. Law is also a di- 
rector of The Cotton-Textile Institute 


Reserve 





American Woolen Co. has closed 
down its Baltic Mills at Enfield, N. H., 
formerly well known for their bolivia 
coatings, and concentrates production 1n 
other plants. 


















Place a “ Wall’ Between 
Your Fabrics and Spoilage 


Don’t let spoilage get in its licks because of 
inadequate boxing. Pack your goods in 
boxes made of Wall Box Shooks. These 
shooks are light but sturdy. They are made 
of first grade North Carolina pine and are 
properly conditioned and planed. 


The next time box shooks are in order— 
think of Wall. 


C. M. WALL & SON 
Lexington, N. C. 


Plants i 
Lexington, N. C. Durham, Statesville, N. C. 


ALL si82%s 
It Can Easily Hurt 





















HE temperature of your bleaching 

liquor — does it keep jumping up 
and down? Does it keep running 
away from the safe 70 F. mark? Such 
ragged heating is bound to injure 
your thin-fingered rayon . . . bound 
to impair its snowy bleach. 


It's a simple matter to know exactly 
what your kier solution is doing. 


ADE sas : 
algae Magram Guesswork leaves — when there’s a 


BRISTOL’ S Bristol’s Recording Thermome- 
ee a en ter keeping a graphic record of the 
The most extensive heat changes of your bleaching solu- 

| line of . recording tions, sours, anti-chlors. You know 
devices — including 


how often and to what extent the 


instruments for : i 
temperature varies. You know if 


Pressure, Liquid 





Level, Temperature, it is getting ready to damage your 
Electricity, Motion, rayon. 
Speed, Humidity, : 
Etc. Ask for our Bulletin 1303 goes into detail interest- 
catalogs. ingly. Write for your copy. 
16 Bristol Company \ ti Connecticut 
—— See Also \ 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 






Y RECORDING — 
— INSTRUMENTS 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
Boston, 80 Federal Street 
CureaGo, Marquette Bullding 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 
DETROIT, Ford Building 
HousToN, Texas, Electric Building 
Los ANGELES, Central Building 
NEW ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.. Heard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
PORTLAND, Org., Failing Building 
SALT LAKE City, Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 
HONOLULU, T. H., Castle & Cooke Building 
HIAVANA, CUBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, PorRTO Rico, Royal Bank Building 





Made For 


Enduring, Accuracy 


Koving 
or 
Yarn 


Scales 


No. 980 


Brown & Sharpe Roving or Yarn Seales 
No. 980 are carefully constructed to give a 
long life of accurate service. The con- 
venience of their design adds to their 
handiness. 


The stand is japanned and the finished parts 
nickel plated. There is a spirit level in the 
center of the base which aids in setting scales 
true on table. 


- 
These scales are accurate to one seventy- 
thousandth part of a pound. 


Dept. T. W.. BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO., 


Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 


Brown £4 SHARPE 


LS 
“Worlds Standard of Accuracy 
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Vew Construction and Additions 
Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mill Co. 
has completed construction of its plant and 
is now in operation. The building is one- 
1 261 ft. in size and is 
equipped with 5,328 spindles and 112 
looms. T. S. Grayson is president of the 
company and J. B. Lee, treasurer. 
Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills are dis- 


carding 62 of their looms and replacing 
them with new looms. 


story, 137 x 


*Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., 
has completed the 125 x 617 ft. exten- 
sion which it is building and will install 


| 16,500 additional spindles. 


| 

| 
j *Belk Mfg. Co., Ellenboro, N. C. 
| Work on the addition which this com- 
measuring 200 x 80 it., 
approximately $20,000, is 
The company will manu- 

| facture table cloths, napkins, draperies, 
| 
| 
i 

| 

| 


pany is building, 
ind costing 


progressing. 


etc., in addition to its regular output of 
bedspreads. 

Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 

is reported to be planning an expansion 
| program which will include the construc- 
tion of add.donal manufacturing units, 
installation of new machinery and erect- 
No defin- 

ite date has been set for beginning this 
| program. 

*Lund Corp., Abbeville, S. C.  Con- 
struction of the one-story, 11,000 sq. ft. 
lrapery mill which this company is erect- 
ing has begun under the direction of S. 
M. Edelstein & Co., Union, S. C. Oper- 
ition is scheduled to begin in May. The 
company is organized with 1,000 shares 
fF common stock no par value and ofh- 

are Paul L. Brandt, president, and 
lesse W. Weinberg, treasurer. James 
Lund is superintendent. 


ing new homes for operatives. 


cers 


Pendleton Mfg. Co., Autun, S. C., 
is said to be planning to double the 
capacity of the plant in the near future, 
the enlargement to cost approximately 
$200,000. 

“Renfrew Mill, Travelers Rest, S. C. 
Contract for the construction of 60 oper- 
atives’ houses for the Renfrew plant has 
been awarded to Cox & Hodgens, Green- 
ville, S. C., to cost about $100,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala., 

is inaugurated a night shift. With both 
the day and night shift, about 750 people 
will be employed by this mill. 


Arkansas Textile Co., 
luff, Ark. Sale of assets of the Ar- 
Textile Co., Inc., set for March 
7, Was postponed by one of the bidders. 
This mill, begun in 1926, was scheduled 

be sold at auction by order of court 
to satisfy a judgment of approximately 
$100,000. Most of the plaintiffs are 
tockholders in the company. The mill 
s now closed but will probably be re- 
nanced and put in operation. 


Inc., Pine 


valisas 


Burns Lace Mfg. Co. and Colonial 
Lace Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., are 
rranging plans for consolidation ‘under 
ie first noted name. It is purposed to 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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remove the Colonial Lace Mfg. Co.'s = delphia, Pa., manufacturers of worsted 
plant to the mill of the Burns Lace Mig. WOOL fabrics, were robbed of finished cloth 
Co., which will be expanded to accom- valued at approximately $10,000 on 

PI 
modate the increase. ; March 9, when thieves broke into their 
Buchanan, Ga. Charles E. Pearce, New Construction and Additions warehouse and escaped in an automo 
agent and manager of the Tallapoosa Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Dtle. B. F. Miller, head of the company, 
. ° ° ° ° . al 1, ( ' th re 
(Ga.) Mills, is said to be interested in Mass., is reported to have recently pur stated that 90 preces of cloth were 
the establishment of a $100,000 cotton chased a number of wide box looms. ssi. 
mill at Buchanan. It is reported that The plant is running on a day and night Bowditch Mills, Inc., Pascoag, R. L, 
four-fifths of the capital stock has schedule. recently incorporated to operate — the 
already been subscribed. Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass. Plant purchased from the Continental 
Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass The new mill which this company has Worsted Co., Pascoag, are now in 
“ec dateing , Roe” ede tear sie ; Sdn operation 
has shut down for an indefinite period een constructing is now ready for oc 
in order to make boiler repairs cupancy Thirty-two automatic looms 
: ; , are being removed from the main mill nes a 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co., Fall River, . : 
; 8. : into the new 60 x 120 ft. addition. All KNIT 
Mass., Is not m operation this week : ‘ 
the machinery from the company’s 


Ponikin Mills, Lancaster, Mass., which 
discontinued last summer, are 
reported to have been sold to an un 
identified firm which will move its 
business to North Lancaster and manu 
facture woolens and satinets. The pur 
chase includes 2 mill buildings, 
house, 5 dwellings, steam power plant, 
water privileges and 58 acres of land. 
John B. O'Toole, Clinton, Mass., handled 
the transaction. 

Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bediord, 
Mass. Directors of this company are 
said to be planning to change the No. 1 
mill of this company to a weaving unit. 


Sunswick Plush Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., is a new firm which has 
taken over the Cornellist Textile Corp 
at 45 Jamaica Ave., and is now operat 
ing. Officers are Henry C. 
president; T. C. Nellist, vice-president 
and manager, and C. H. Stevick, 


business 


store 


Johnson, 


secre 


tary and treasurer. 

Stelle Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been sold to M. A. Twyford, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York, selling 


agents for the company. The new com- 
pany is now being incorporated and will 


operate as the Twyford Mills, Inc 


Gossett Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Riverside Mfg. Co., Toxaway Mills, 
Ladlassie Mills, Anderson, S. C., and 
the Williamston (S. C.) Mills. A mer- 
ger of these mills is planned under the 
name of the Gossett Mills, capitalized at 
$5,000,000. This merger includes all 
mills of the Gossett chain in South Caro 
lina with the exception of the Calhoun 
(S. C.) Mills. The board of 
of the Gossett Mills would 
James P. Gossett, president, Williams 
ton: B. B. Gossett and W. S. Lee, Char 
lotte, N. C., and Judge H. H. Watkins 
and Samuel H. Lander, Anderson, S. C. 


Arkwright (S. C.) Mills have been 
authorized by the secretary of state to 
increase the capital stock from $200,000 
to $400,000. 


*Red River Cotton Mills, Carhardt, 
S. C., expect to resume operations in a 
week or 10 days. 


*Ariail Mill, Easley, S. C., is the name 
of the mill which the McKissick interests 
are erecting at Easley. 

*Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C., which 
have been shut down for several weeks, 
are now operating on a full time schedule. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. It is reported 
that R. D. Kennedy and associates, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have leased a 160-acre tract of 
land at Wichita Falls, for the purpose 
of establishing a cotton mill. 


directors 
consist ot 


branch plant at Holliston will be re- 
moved to West Medway and the Hollis- 
ton plant closed 

*Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
taken possession of the 
cently 


new tactory re 


purchased from the Cohoes Iron 
Foundry & Machine Co. and is using it 
warehouse. It is possible that this 
building will be equipped for manufactur- 
ing in the future 


Oregon Worsted Co., Portland, Ore., 


has awarded 


asa 


miscellaneous sub-contracts 
for its new $25,000 mill addition, includ 
ing millwork, to Northwest 
Mills, Woodward Ave 
iron to Wire & 
4606 East Market St.; and 
C. C. Fitzhugh, Worcester Bldg 

Utah Woolen Mills Blanket Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a subsidiary com 
pany of the Utah Woolen Mills Co., 
will construction in the near fu 
250 ft. mill, to 
$70,000 Machinery and 
to cost $60,000 


Planing 
505 ornamental 


\ orks, 


painting to 


Columbia Iron 


begin 
ture ot its O00 x cost 
approximately 


equipment are calculated 


more \t the rear of the main building 
will be a 50 x 80 ft. warehouse Wil 
liam Schneider will be in charge of the 
warehouse and Warren Hanke of the 
mill. 
Fact and Gossip 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass., are holding to a full 
time production schedule with a little 
below capacity on worsteds. The pres 


ent basis is expected to continue for an 
indefinite period. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 


Mass., has sold its three-story machine 
shop off Mill St., to Hormida Corriveau, 
who will raze it. 

Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass 
are operating on a three-shift basis and 
will centinue on this schedule for some 


time to come. 


Mohawk Carpet 
N; ¥., are 


many 


Mills, Amsterdam, 
taking on additional help in 
departments 
business demands. 


F. C. Huyck & Co., Rensselaer, N. 


have increased operations and are 


because of increased 


run- 
ning near capacity in all departments. 
*Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 
W. ., Olds has been elected president, 
Charles H. Carter, 
general manager and S. D. H 
secretary of this 
cently formed to 
Woolen Mills 
Montag, John | 
Hirsch, Edwin | 


stewart 


vice president and 
Chiswell, 
corporation re- 
the Portland 
Directors are Ralph 

Edlefs« n, Max s 
Newstadter, David E. 
Willis K. Clark 


Franklinshire Worsted Mills, 


new 


succeed 


and 


Phila- 


New Construction and Additions 

Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co. is 
reported to have purchased the plant of 
the Mohawk Valley Broom Co., 
will be equipped for manufacturing put 


poses. 


which 


Ontelaunee Knitting Mills, 
port, Pa., have added 4 knitting machines 
to their equipment installed a 
plete new steam pressing equipment. 

Penns Valley Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Milroy, Pa., are projecting plans for an 
other addition to mills at Milroy, 
April 1 ot 
the $30,000 extension now under way 

Slatedale (Pa.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
are installing additional for 
considerable Increase 


] ces 


and 


com 


their 


following completion about 


equipment 
nm capacity. 
Monroe Hosiery Mill, 


Six 


Stroudsburg, 
Pa new machines have been or- 
dered by this company and will probably 
be installed put in this 


week. 


and operation 


Powell 
> 6. 


Knitting Co., 
Contract for 
three story, 


Spartanburg, 
the construction of 
the 132 x 106 ft. addition 
which this company is building has been 
let to Fisk Carter Go. 
Spartanburg. Approximate cost of this 
addition including 29 
tives is $175,000. 


Construction 


houses for opera- 
Cavalier Hosiery Mills, Narrows, 
Va. Capital stock of this company 


been 


has 
from $20,000 to $50,000 
in order to provide for the installation of 
additional machinery to increase the out- 
put. No addition to the building will be 
constructed. 


increased 


Fact and Gossip 

Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H., are 
running on week schedule with 
reduced working force, and wili continue 
on this basis for an indefinite period. 

G. H. Tilton & Son Co., William 
Clow & Son, Inc., and the Belknap 
Mills Corp., Laconia, N. H., have prac- 
tically i 
definite period. 
Inc., 


a 5-day 


suspended operations for an in- 
William Clow & Son, 
will make repairs and replacements. 

Woodside Knitting Mill, Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., is the name of a new textile 
firm which has started operations in a 
leased plant and is employing about 50 
hands. The product is children’s 
sweaters. 

Port Leyden (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
resumed full time operations March 12 
after being shut down since Dec. 16. 

Hunt & Dopp Textile Corp., St. 
Johnsville, N. Y., is a new firm re- 


ported chartered to manufacture knit 
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An unprotected bobbin 





A modern guarded bobbin 


| 
Up to date 
Bobbins! 


| 
Bring your bobbins up to date—put on | 
metal bushings—then note your savings. 
Keep pace with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bobbins. 


A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
washer. The feather fits breakage. 

tightly into a slot in the head Long tapered stud fitted to 
and barrel preventing the tapered hole prevents gud- 
head from turning or coming geon from wearing hole and 
loose. becoming loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 


non to strip; if the head Extra long oblong nut cannot 
breaks leaves good end for >¢ drawn into wood or be- 
new heads. The head is Me loose. 

three ply hardwood—guaran- Spring lock keeps gudgeon 


tees strength and freedom tight. 


IWVrite today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT SpooL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont  asoitkti'tam 
——CATALOG—— 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


BABBITT 


LOOM CRANKSHAFTS 


——————————— 


$e 


For practically all makes and sizes of looms. 


The result of nearly forty years concentrated 
effort to produce loom crankshafts of highest ASK FOR SAMPLES 


quality and strength—at attractive prices. 


A long list of satished users—our best proof of Walker Manufacturing 
merit. Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


BABBITT BROTHERS | Atlantic and Ruth Streets. 


Established 1891 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. Cousan Date tex PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


ee 
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Mill News—Continued 


kK. M. Hunt, St. Johnsville, is the 
principal stockholder with 50 shares. 
*Kinston (N. C.) Knitting Co. C. 
Felix Harvey will be required to fulfill 
his bid of $90,000 for properties of the 
Kinston Knitting Co. Mr. Harvey had 
served notice of withdrawal of the bid 
because some houses and lots owned by 
the company had been exempted after 
filing of the bid. A suit has also been 
brought by Mr. Harvey against endors- 
ers of paper of the company to compel 
them to pay their shares of $115,000 
owed by the defunct corporation. 
Robinson Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
delphia, Pa., have received a charter of 
incorporation, to manufacture, buy and 
sell hosiery, having a capital of $100,000. 
Among those making application for 
charter were Ernest Halbert, who was 
formerly head of the Tex-o Hosiery 
Co., who is treasurer of the new con- 
cern; Lee I. who has oper- 
ated the Robinson Hosiery Mills here- 
tofore, and Thomas C. Leonards of 
Narberth, Pa. The newly incorporated 
firm, as has already been announced, 1s 
manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery at 
Huntingdon & Hancock Sts. 


goods. 


Robinson, 


SILK 


Additions 
Emaus, Pa., 1s 
acquired factory prop 
Greenville, Pa., formerly 
Eisenlohr Bros., cigar 
which it will remodel 
a new branch mill. 
subscribed a 


New Construction and 
H. D. Tremblau, Inc., 
reported to have 
erty at East 
occupied — by 
manufacturers, 
and equip for 
citizens have 
$50,000 for 
the project. 
Zollinger & Schroth, Inc., 
Pa., have awarded general 
the Hughes-Foulkrod Co., 
Pa., for a one-story 
tion, 154. x 221 ft., 


Local 
fund of 
stock in company to insure 
Emaus, 
contract to 
Philadel phia, 
and basement addi- 
to be equipped as a 


weaving — shed. It will cost about 
$85,000, with equipment. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, are architects and 


cngineers. 


*M. J. Frank & Co., Murfreesboro, 
fenn. The plant of the Murfreesboro 
Woolen Mills will be dismantled to pro- 
vide a site for this New York company’s 
silk mill, A second unit is being planned 


which will be two stories in height and 
will provide four times the capacity of 
the first unit. Land adjoining the 


woolen mill plant is being negotiated for, 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the en- 
gineers in charge of the project. The 
equipment of the Murfreesboro Woolen 
Mills will be stored for the present and 
later installed in a building near the 
business district and put in operation by 
new company. Machinery for the silk 
mill will be installed at once and con- 
truction of the second unit will begin 
soon as a site has been obtained. 


Fact and Gossip 


Coventry Silk Co., 
Conn. It is reported that V. N. 
New York who recently purchased 
sik plant of A. C. Washburn & 
s, Inc., at South ——— will oper- 
the plant as the Coventry Silk Co. 

ae State Silk Mills, Inc., 
} are reported 
$50,000 capital by 

ristopher J. 

all River. 


South Coventry, 
Bagley 


Fall River, 
organized with 
Jeremiah P. O’Brien, 
Green and Max Meyer, 


. : . . , 
Indicates previous mention of project. 


*Hazleton (Pa.) Silk Co. This com- 
pany and the Berwick (Pa.) Yarn 
Mills, Inc., have completed their con- | 
solidation and are now operating as the 
Hazleton Silk Co. at Hazleton with 
15,000 spindles. W. F. Hofford is presi- 
dent, I. B. Abrams, treasurer, D. V. 
Smith secretary and C. E, Staub, super- 
intendent. 

*Hamlet Textile Ca.. Woonsocket, | 
R. I. The Woonsocket mill of this 
company has been closed and is now for | 
sale. All the machinery has been re- 
moved to the plant at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Staunton, Va. A group of business 
men of Staunton are reported to be 
negotiating with A. Schottland, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., concerning the estab 
lishment by that company of a plant in 
Staunton. 


RAYON 


i NE ee eee a 
‘N 


Additions 
Rayon Corp., 
assured adequate 
supply and additional land for expansion 
by the common council. Plans for ex 
tension of the plant will be 
by the board of directors at 
later in the month. 

*Viscose Co., Lewistown, Pa., has 
begun construction of the first unit in its 
proposed $1,250,000 expansion pr: 
Ballinger & Co., 
the engineers. 

*Woonsocket (R. I.) Rayon Corp., 
which will be located in the old Nourse 
Mill of the Manville Jenckes Co., is 
building an addition to house the picker 
department. Some machinery has already 
been shipped to this plant. The mill will 
fall, 


New Construction and 


*Skenandoa 
N. Y., has been 


Utica, 
water 


considered 
a meeting 


eTam. 


Philadelphia, Pa., are 


probably be in operation in the 






BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 
Columbia Mills, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 

are making ready for early addition to | 

local plant, to be and 


one two-story, | 


brick, fronting on 12I1st St., estimated to 
cost $200,000, with equipment.  Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Chicago, Ill., are 


architects and engineers. 
Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries,  Bilt- 
more, N. C., are said to be planning the 
construction of two additional units to 
$1,500,000 which will double the | 


output of the plant. 

Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has built an addition to 
its plant and is now installing machinery 
for coning. 


cost 


Fact and Gossip 

Crown Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., recently organized with capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local mill, will be | 
represented by Samuel Baten, 5 Colt St., 
Paterson, one of the incorporators. Other 
incorporators are Joseph Baten and Boris 
Margolin. 

Aibel Rayon Co., New 


Inc., York, 


N. Y. Herman Aibel, former partner of 
the firm of Aibel Bros., which was re 
cently merged into the Yarns Corp. ot 
America, has released his interest in, and 
office as vice-president of, the latter 
company and has organized the Aibel 
Rayon Co., Inc., at 48 West 21st St., 
New York, for the converting of rayon 


yarns. 








The Practical a 
Loom Lubricant 


for textile mills is the lubricant that will 


; 
| 


not drip or spatter on the goods as they 
go through the looms—at the same time " 
keeping down power cost, repairs and i 
the labor cost of oiling. 

You get all these advantages from the | 
use of 


TRADE MARK 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


combining perfect lubrication 
with remarkable adhesiveness 
NON-FLUID OIL 


stavs in bearings, 


—keeping off goods 
—keeping down wear 
NON-FLUID OIL does not have to be 


applied more than one-third as often as 
ordinary loom oils, so keeps down oil 
bills and the labor cost of oiling. 


loom lubrication and a cleaner 
test NON-FLUID OIL for 
yourself — send in coupon for tree sample 
and bulletin ‘“ Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” 


For better 
product 


—— See cMls 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— (ia 


T.W.3-17.28 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. ie 


alae See ee SOK —— eS ——SSS eee ee 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 

and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 

[_] Pickers [ ] Looms '} Shafting 

[_] Cards Twister Rings Motors 

[] Spinning Frames [| ] Ball Bearings Chain Drives 
WII os iid ssa eros deat ede 66 we aw Kale Owe nemsteneeenenetes 
DATE E PUA oid viededacnncanatenancavase i gudasaidenaa sade 
BESS cciicivc cd ccien cdi dvlcdeewewnétucadeameemenseatens eae 








NC 


W JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. I} 
NEW TORK SNEN 2 AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY | 1 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLA NTA, GA. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. J 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW SALA. 
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| Rayon Rope for Embroidery the spools filled uniformly through 








, ~ . ° ae “ f > le 

I od eal | (Continued from page 65) out the barrel length. A spool fille: 

4 YU 4,7 ¥ ‘ ————————— so that the one end has a decided pro- 
| : G. /hang in a loose, matted, tangled con- tuberance and the other end an equall, 


dition upon the swift (Fig. 2). The 
skein would run off very badly, con- 
suming much of the worker’s time, 
and adding needless knots to the prod- 
uct. 


decided hollow is an abomination an: 

should never be countenanced. Suc 

a spool causes uneven tension whe: { 
the ends are multiple wound; or, i: 
taken directly to the twister creel ma 
give trouble there by becoming tangle 
Another phase ot winding from and breaking continuously. 

skeins that requires especial attention For Idle Machinery and Hand; 
if best results are to be attained, Although there are machines on t¢] 
whether skeins are dyed or not, is the market which twist directly from 
disposition ot the skeins on the swifts. 


Spread Evenly 












spools and which require no inte: 
Each skein must be spread evenly, rib- diate winding, yet the rayon yarn 
question can be made on large-size 
spinning or twisting rings. An oppo: 
tunity is thus provided for the fi 
which has such machines to fill in t 
void made by decreased demand _ fos \ 
cotton and thereby keep the workers 
and machines busy. 

Whether to use oil or not is a n 
for each individual firm to decide 
itself. Much of the yarn that 
been put on the market has been made 
without the use of oil; nevertheless, 


HAT are there in 


you r knitting mill the advantage or disadvantage ot oil- 
ing should be looked into. 


When the product is made on cot 





that you couldn’t do without? 


Latch Needles 


Fig. 1. Yarn on Reel ton spinning or twisting machinery 
an intermediate process of winding 
| bon-like, over the width of its respec- ™4) be resorted to after the first twist 
tive swift. Careless or thoughtless ig: or the twisting may be done di 
workers are sometimes apt to let a Tectly from the bobbins of the first 
skein slide over to one side on the twisting process, putting these in the ] 
swift where it assumes a_rope-like creel and feeding two of them to one 
form. The result is that the material Spindle. 

will not run freely, there being often There are advantages and disad 
a sort of a jerky movement that tends Vantages in either procedure. In the 
to break the end, or to stretch it un- first method, if special care is not 


What is the most important 
thing about latch needles? 


dulv. exercised to get uniform tension on 
Whatever the type of winder used, both ends simultaneously, there may 
the matter of proper speeds must be be a loose end running from the spools 
gone into. One maker of ravon rec- @fter they are creeled on the twister, 
ommends a speed not ereater than 70 which will cause the fault known as 
yds. per minute, but the firm that is Corkscrew. And this defect is often 
sufficiently serious to cause rejection 
of the product in which it appears. 
On the other hand, in the second 
method, there is a greater possibility 
of singles being made, which even 
though they do not get beyond the in- 
spectors, will certainly make expen- 
sive waste. 


That they be 


Torringtons 
a 








Precautions 

It is of utmost importance that all 
parts over which the rayon end travels 
shall be smooth and free from cuts or 
channels, in which the rayon is apt 
to chafe and thus cause a rupture ot 
some of the delicate filaments, result 
ing in an undesirable fuzzy appeat 
| ance of the finished product. Cotton 
using the rayon should be the arbiter or other machinery converted into 
lof that point. Dyed skeins are best rayon machinery should be looked 
| worked up with a slightly slower over to see that the faults mentioned 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


he Torrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


forrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 


G 





Fig. 2. Yarn on Swift 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY BARKER & CO.. LTD \ FABRICANTES UNIDOS speed than undved varn here are not present. 
ERRY AND JUNIPER 4 144 W 22N STREET 964 ALLE BELGRANO = . . . ° . <o oe ition ie ide mo o mo 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES As most ot the skein W inding 1s Shops which are considering goings 





PPER BEDFORI 


FACTORIES AT 


NN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
CANADA AACHEN. GERMANY 


















See 
CONSOLIDATED 
———=(ATALOG—"— 





perhaps done on headed spools, the 
size of the heads should be looked 
into. Fine-denier material would, of 
course, not need so large a head as 
coarse-denier strands. With the latter, 
the question of yardage enters into 
consideration, since a small spool re- 
quires more frequent doffing at the 
winding from the skeins, and must 
also be replenished more often in the 
succeeding process. 


‘Care should be exercised in having 


into the making of rayon fancy yarns, 
especially the type mentioned in this 
article, and who are desirous of using 
their present cotton equipment would 
do well to make up a small sample 
first, in order to learn of any snags 
that they might run into. Such a pro- 
cedure will also give an idea of what 
changes to make in the speeds of the 
several machines, and will further 
give some insight as to what the cost 
of manufacturing will be. 
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| nderwear Sellers 


Are Marking Time 


Fall Goods Continue Very Dull 
But Buyers Show Interest 
in Spring 

With the first period, from a mill 

int of view, rapidly drawing. to a 
close, manufacturers of heavyweight 
cotton ribbed underwear are marking 
time, satisfied to rest on present levels. 

Large southern mills are slated to 
withdraw prices made for January to 
May delivery, but it is conceded that 
the move will have little effect upon 
orders. Strictly speaking, there are 
only about two weeks left, since a 
month is allowed generally on the ful- 
filment of orders so that the announce- 
iment must rank as little more than a 
gesture. 

Having granted that the course of 
the first quarter was disappointing both 
in the ultimate prices it produced and 
buyer attitude which this competition 
created, selling agents are expectant 
of little other than a continuation of 
the indifferent sales of recent weeks. 
\n early summer rise in staple would 
be a most fortunate turn since many 
wholesalers are buying more conserva- 
tively than ever before. Such a break, 
and it is admitted to be a vague hope, 
appears the single development that 
would change the present character 
ot buying. 


Better Interest for Spring 


outlook for a dull, 
rotracted fall season, manufacturers 
re contrasting the lively interest in 
spring lines. From the insistence of 
wholesalers upon deliveries, it is be- 
lieved that the flow of lightweight 
goods throughout the open winter in 

e northern centers has been much 
greater than generally realized. 

\s many distributors are still taking 
nsignments on schedules made at the 
‘tremely low levels of last summer’s 
penings, they have naturally been 
unwilling to order additional dupli- 
tes at higher prices. For this rea- 

there has been a marked move to 
lvance shipments originally due late 

March and throughout April. For 

reason, too, actual duplicate vol- 

' is just now getting underway. 

he unwillingness of the wholesalers 

place duplicates is not considered 

indication of uncertainty as to 

es, in the opinion of mill agents. 
Rather it is cited as one more exam- 
ple of the distributor’s policy of play- 
ng “percentage” if only as a matter of 
utine. 


\gainst this 


Women’s Cotton Underwear 
equally good response on 
en’s cotton underwear lines for 
ig is reported. The mills have 
been able to offer fine carded num- 
bers at effective ranges and partic- 
(Continued on page 93) 


Ww 
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snr 


General Hosiery 


Demand Better 





But Most Intensive Selling Needed 


to Get Orders—Easter a 


CCELERATED by anticipation 

of holiday demands for women’s 
full-fashioned and seamless lines, vol- 
ume on hosiery in general is improv- 
ing. Manufacturers are hoping that 
the Easter holiday will be the spur 
needed. to get business moving at a 
normal pace. 

The change has not been marked 
and the few selling houses reporting 
better than fair orders, have achieved 
the result by unusually diligent road 
solicitation. Each dozen booked has 
represented hard work and, according 
to these officials, the trade may as 
well resign itself to this kind of sell- 
ing for the spring and summer and, 
in all likelihood, the rest of the vear. 

More than at any time in recent 
vears, sales staffs have been kept on 
the road and in a number of instances, 
heads of offices who usually limit their 
traveling to occasional whirlwind trips 
“to touch the high spots,” are now 
using their New York offices as another 
over-night stop. It is significant that 
of those who have an encouraging 
word for this season’s outlook, it is 
these same officials who have “pitched 
in.” Some have adopted the 
that efforts are 
the further adjustment which sellers, 
under modern buying policies, must 
make when general conditions are only 
fair to middling. 


view 
these extraordinary 


By the same standard, the tenor of 


business last year and the year be- 
fore, which at the time was much be- 
wailed, stands for the best 


that can be expected 


results 
when general 
conditions are good, in the view of 


these men. Superficially, this sounds 


most pessimistic and requires the 
greater courage but it comes from 
those market factors who have ap- 


parently had the most successful re- 
turns for the first months of 1928. 

Even the spurt in holiday business 
is subject to qualification since the 
mills have complaining that 
wholesalers and retailers have delayed 
too long in detailing colors and sizes 
on blanket orders taken for delivery 
this month. This complaint, however, 
has a familiar ring. Regardless of 
the rush which last-minute directions 
may cause, it is believed that full- 
fashioned and seamless producers have 
sufficient stock in the gray to meet 
requirements made during the first 
weeks of this month. 


been 


Some Other Business 
The hopeful note in this business is 
that wholesalers and retailers have 
added with these mail orders, small 
duplicates on other lines which do 


Factor 


not ordinarily come within the holi 


day scope. Several selling agents 
have expressed the belief that any sort 
of action, even a price-cutting cam- 
paign, would have been better than 
the indifference which marked the 
buyers’ attitude during the last weeks 
in February. For this reason, these 
additional fill-ins are being received 
with perhaps more satisfaction than 
their volume warrants but they at least 
\ good 
remains to be 
booked for spring and any indication 
that it will be decently spread over the 


represent action of some sort. 


share of business 


remaining weeks from now to June is 
i trend to be watched and assisted. 


Pointed Heel “Leader” 
With this in view, there is a move- 


ment among hosierv 
mills to make a leader of the pointed 


heel construction. 


some seamless 
By reducing the 
a dozen, the number is made 
attractive for the 


price 25c 
more wholesaler 
whose search for “something to give 
the retailer who is competing with the 
chain-store” is 


becoming more and 


more insistent. 
The wisdom of this policy is ques 


tioned by other mill men and it is 


not difficult, in the light of the careers 
of other 


articles seized 


“leaders,” to understand 


upon as 
their objec- 
tion. But the argument is made that 
the pointed heel right now is one of 
the outstanding selling points, that the 
vogue is mounting to a peak and that 
it is the kind of live, talking merchan- 
dise that the retailer needs to get at- 
tention 


away from his chain 


com 
petitor. 
Meanwhile, the almost bewildering 
competition in low-end men’s novelty 
stockings has sent the great majority 
of manufacturers courting the chain 
stores and catalog houses. The field 
was already badly over-crowded at the 
end of 1927 and the entrance, early in 
the vear, of a large southern mill with 
a line to resell at 20c, caused more 
or less dismay. As a result, buyers 
able pretty much to 
dictate prices on a wide variety of 


for chains are 


offerings. 

At the same time, large metropolitan 
store and specialty shops are push- 
ing the higher-grade fancies in an 
effort Easter in a 
manner similar to the novelty period 
for women’s lines. 


to capitalize on 


January Hosiery Production 
Shows Increase 


Wasutncton, D. C.—Hosiery pro- 
duction was larger in January than in 





AUSTRALIAN HOSIERY 
OPPORTUNITY 
\ prominent Australian hosiery 
manufacturer desires to negotiate 


with an American producer of 
full-fashioned hosiery who may 


be considering the possibility of 
establishing a plant in that coun- 
try with a view to amalgamation. 


Name and address will be fur- 
nished to anyone interested who 
will address Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD, 334 4th Ave, New York. 


either the preceding month or in 
1927. The output of 297 
establishments representing 376 mills 


reporting to the Department of Com 


January, 


merce was 4,870,444 dozen pairs, 
against 4,404,403 in December. The 


January output of 253 establishments 
representing 323 
4,462,440 compared 
with their January, 1927, production 
ot 4,377,605. New business booked 
in January by the mills in the 376 
null group amounted to © 4,257,469 
dozen pairs, against orders in January 
last vear of 4,148,835. 


mills amounted to 


dozen pairs, as 


Outerwear Strong 


Worsted Yarn Rises Give 
for Price Advance 
Lhroughout the 


Basis 


knitted outerwear 
market there is a tendency, caused by 
raw material advances, to talk in 
terms of This applies 
particularly to bathing suit lines since 
wholesalers 


nNcreases., 


have had a_ fairly 
success to distributing their 


good 
original 
consignments and are now coming into 
the market for first duplicates. The 
fact remains, however, that buyers are 
still able to cover their requirements 
at old levels in spite of bullish an- 
nouncements by manutacturers, 

That recent rises in worsted yarns 
and the outlook for raw wools is a 
matter for much concern, is not to 
be denied. There are many mill men 
who contend that the gravity of the 
situation, as it affects fall sweaters 
underestimated. 
spring and summer 
lines, conservative market 
factors expect that the majority of 
mills, regardless of how much they 
may grumble, will take the increased 
production cost out of their profit 
margin rather than attempt to enforce 
advances. 

It is possible that with a good 
break in the weather and wholesalers 
pressing for deliveries, ribbed bathing 
suits will bear an increase. Flat knit 
goods more handicapped by 
carry-over stocks and this will weaken 
the possibility of an advance. This 


and underwear, is 
Nevertheless on 
outerwear 


were 


season, the latter weave is reported 
to be moving out at an entirely satis- 
factory rate, despite the slow start. 
Buyers have also shown an increas- 
ing interest in women’s spring sweat- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Many 
successes 
date back to 
the installation of 
Wildman 
Machinery 


see DW FAVA 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 


ij 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


particularly the light-colored 
numbers and the pastels. Manufac- 
turers are watching closely the out- 
come of the blouse season in the silk 
market and its revival, as reported, 
will also mean, in the opinion of some, 
a wider use of sweaters. 

Little change has been noted on 
heavyweight lines and it is in this 
section that the raw material rise will 
have the most The majority 
of mills have covered on immediate 
spring needs and purchasing agents 
not been forced to meet the 
problem of the higher prices being 
asked by yarn jobbers. 


Cc >. 


effect. 


have 


It is probable that the market re- 
action to the upward movement in 


varn circles will be deferred for 
many weeks, but the outcome is 
already causing much _— speculation. 


Since the prices asked by spinners 
are said to be much higher, in view 
of replacement costs, than the new 
quotations by jobbers, manufacturers 
are trading with the latter as the 
lesser of two evils. It is also pos- 
sible that if the jobbers carry off their 
advance, the spinners will be 
open to overtures of direct-selling. 
In recent years, spinning mills have 
made little success in attempting to 
play both groups and they may be 
willing to stop trading with the job- 


less 


ber’s customers if the jobber can 
promise a more or less stabilized 
market. 

The immediate concern of knitters 
is that they face another slice off 
their profit margins and this, off 


margins that were none too fat in the 
beginning. Competition, especially in 
the New York and Brooklyn centers, 
has decreased sharply but it is felt 
that after the old-line establishments 
nurse sweaters back into favor, they 
will have no protection against small 
concerns that spring up overnight. 
Consequently they are viewing the 
lean profit season ahead with little 
satisfaction. 


Underwear Market 
(Continued from page 91) 





ularly on bloomer types, the mild win- 
ter has been a advantage 
lhe trend on glove silk and rayon 
garments for spring continues away 
irom novelties and excepting for the 
next few weeks when the Easter de- 
mand will be at its peak, few houses 
ere counting strongly upon them. 

Those mills which have been culti- 
vating wholesale volume on women’s 
rayon lines, a comparatively new de- 
velopment, report a remarkably steady 
flow of merchandise. Although sales 
totals through this channel may not 
bulk large, some market factors de- 
clare it a more reliable barometer of 
basie conditions since the wholesale 
houses restrict their displays to the 
more staple, sure-fire numbers and 
distribution, from month to month, is 
not subject to the same fluctuations 
which rule the more competitive di- 
rect-to-retail division. 


decided 


As proof of the effect which the 
winter has had on underwear buying, 
mills just now are busy on silk, rayon 
and light cotton garments which rep- 
resent a compromise the 
usual heavyweight wear and the nor- 
mal spring and summer garments. 
This is marked in the preference given 
to silk and rayon models which have 
the closer and warmer leg style; or- 
ders on these said to be 
coming in quite freely while the call 
for the same models with the open, 
“shorts” style of leg, the usual spring 


between 


types are 


favorites, is lagging somewhat. 

Besides the decreased attention on 
novelties new spring collections are 
notable for the confidence mills are 
showing in rayon and silk mixtures, 
especially in tricotese weaves, and the 
movement by several houses to dis- 
continue or subordinate weighted silk 
lines. While the argument as to the 
necessity of the latter has by now 
earned the rank of ‘one of those 
things,” it is significant that the 
decision to drop the fabrics was 
reached by concerns with a_nation- 
wide appeal and that the reason has 
been bluntly ascribed to consumer dis- 
satisfaction. 


Nominating Committee Named 
by Pres. Galbraith 


Bay City, Micu.—bD. L. 
head of the American Textiles, 
of this city, and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers, has appoint- 
ed the following nominating commit- 
tee, to report to the annual convention 
of the association on April 18, in Phil- 
adelphia: William H. McLellan, vice- 
president of Alden Mills, chairman; 
J. Lee Bausher, president; Acorn 
Hosiery Mills, and Gloria Underwear 
Mills; Dickson, treasurer, 
Minneapolis Knitting Works; G. 
Oberlander, treasurer of Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, and W. Park Moore, 
Hancock Knitting 


Galbraith, 
Inc., 


George F. 


vice-president of 


Mills. 


Western Outerwear Men Meet 
March 20 
MILWAUKEE, 
District of the 
Manufacturers’ 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Schroe- 


Wis.—The Western 
Knitted Outerwear 
Association will hold 


der, Milwaukee, Tuesday evening, 
March 20. 
Plans for rebuilding the western 


group under the former local district 
plan will be discussed at the meeting, 
it is said. 





Paris, Ont., Canada. 
has 


Penmans, Ltd., 
Sir Charles Gordon 
president of this 
have created a new position of chairman 
of the board to which he 
R. B. Morrice, formerly vice-president, 


r¢ signed as 


company. Directors 


was elected. 


was elected president and J. N. Laing, 
vice-president. 
Olga Knitting Mills, Inc., Water- 


town, N. Y., are now operating over- 
time with additional hands in some de- 
partments. 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS | 
5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 






















Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 

—— See Also—— 


CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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“FALL LINES OPEN”— 


and Spun Silk Decorations 
are speeding the sales of 
many worsted and woolen 
fabrics. 


Another reason why you 
too should use our colored 





mies 
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& silks to make your fabrics 
: attractive and salable. 


i ole 
¢ 


RESIST, EXTRA FAST and 
REGULAR DYE COLORS 





“Always Dependable— 
All Ways’’ 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CoO. 


Providence, R. I. 
New York Office, 1 Madison Ave. 
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Weather Encourages Cottons 





Stabilized Raw Cotton Has 
Failed So Far as Stimulus 


*~VIDENCES of the coming of 


4 spring, which were found in the 


\ 


New York market during the early 
part of this week when several mild 


days were experienced, brought to 
many sellers of cottons the hope that 
there will soon be renewed buying of 
seasonables. Of course spring fabrics 
tor the wash goods departments have 
been moving well since the turn of 
the year, but there are other goods 
on which jobber and retailer alike 
have been hesitating. A week of mild 
weather will wonders with the 
retail trade, some merchants believe, 
and such a turn will be quickly re- 
flected back to the primary market. 
Cottons for household use need stimu- 
lation and many of the yarn dyed 
fabrics have been lagging. Prints are 
the outstanding success of the market 
and for dresses, as shirtings, and in 
other fields, these goods have been 
wanted in large volume. 

With cotton giving evidence of 
being stabilized between 18 and 19¢, 
buyers’ attention must perforce turn 
to something else, and cotton goods 
merchants would not be surprised to 
find a “weather market” on their 
hands for several weeks. There has 
been considerable interest, both direct 
and indirect, through cotton goods 
circles in the recent Wall Street burst 
of activity. These developments ap- 
pear to confirm the belief that the 
country as a whole has considerable 
money to spend and that there is no 
basis for calamity howling this year. 
Merchants, however, do not agree that 
Wall Street price levels are a fair 
index of the profits which may be 
business this 
In their own field at least they 
see a continuation of the period of 
keen competition with only the best 
run organizations making a worth- 
while profit record for the period. 

Buyers have been crying out for 
stabilized cotton for several months 
that they appear to have 
gotten their desire, they do not seem 

know what to do with it. In gen- 
eral cloth prices as related to cotton 
ire just as attractive as thev were a 


do 


expected from general 


vear. 


ind now 


year ago, but there is by no means 
ame buying interest available. 
g 38'4-inch 64x60s as an ex- 
the current poundage price is 
4oc, while a vear ago it was 
36c. The difference is 4c per 


and the day on which these 
figures were calculated, spot cotton in 
X York was 4'4c higher than the 
There is nothing con- 
in such a rough comparison, 
suggests that prices are actu- 
now than they 


revious. 


ore attractive 


were a year ago. If buyers could be 
persuaded that mills would shape 
their production closely in relation to 
sales, they might be found in a more 
confident mood to commit themselves 
ahead. 


* * * 
Print Cloths: ‘There was _ little 
change in the print cloth market up 
to the middle of the week. Rock 


bottom prices heard in the trade were 
a shade lower than the bottom figures 
of the week previous, but the change 
was not enough in degree nor broad 


enough in scope, to occasion much 
comment. For 64 x 60s for March 


and April, 7%c was possible and 8'%c 
was the spot basis on 68 x 72s. 
Interest was narrow and no definite 
trend evident. 
ew 

Fine and Fancy Gray Goods: \ 
well scattered call 
of fine and fancy goods was noted, 
but no application in volume in any 
one quarter. 


for various sorts 


Cotton rayon goods of 


plain weave were reported at 14'%c 
for 64 x 48s. Lining fabrics in 
dobby weaves of domestic rayon filling 
and 40s combed yarn warp, 68 x 72s, 
were quoted at 2634 to 27%c. There 
was a developing interest in extra 
hard twist rayon crepes. Combed 


broadcloths were unchanged at 16! 
to 1714c for the 128 x 68s. 
x * * 

Sheetings: It was a quiet week in 
the sheeting market. Scattered sales 
for filling in were reported. Prices 
were regarded low and any sign of 
broader interest would probably have 


been followed by a firming up. On 
40-inch 3.60 vard goods I0c was 
noted. 

x ok x 
Denims: Second hand selling of 
denims was slow and there was 


evidence that holders were disposed to 
negotiate. 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar.14 Mar. 7 Mar. 16 1827 
Spot cotton, N.Y.. 19.10¢ 18.85¢ 14.10¢ 

Print Cloths 2 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 5%%<-6¢ 57%-64e 47<-5¢ 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 7\%4-8¢ 754-8i¢ 67<-7he¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 81g¢ 8-85Ke 734 ¢-Re 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. .934-97%<¢ 934-974 _ 9-9e 
39- in., 80x80, 4 00..108{-11¢ 10%4-1l¢ 9%-10\c¢ 

Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00 814-N¢ 874-9 8¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00..1054-1034¢ 108%4¢ 9%e 
37- in. 48x48,4.00.. 754-7%¢ T4e 7\4-7he 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80. 4.70 874-9¢ 9¢ 734-774¢ 
361-in., 64x70, 5.75 7\4e 74¢ 614-6546 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd..... 1lé 114%é 10¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 18¢ 18¢ 1414¢ 
Tickings, 8oz........ 21-24¢ 21-24¢ 18-1914¢ 
Standard prints...... %¢ 9¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- : 
am ’ 


Raw Wool Pegs Cloth Market 


Strength in Raw Material Is Back- 
bone to Poorly Supported Market 


LOTHIERS who are operat- 


ing with any breadth for the tall 


not 
season in the men’s wear market, seem 
to feel called upon to explain why, and 
find it 
derogatory to the wool goods held than 


they easier to offer reasons 


to seek explanations in their own busi- 


ness. The two chief elements which 


make up any season in wool goods, 


are style and price, and many selling 
met 
their 


discouraging com 
on both 
If the stvles shown 
far out of 
clothier wants, 
' for not 
operating with sellers before the sea- 


agents have 


ments from customers 
of these elements. 
by most offices are really 
line with what the 
the error is largely 


his co- 


son started by giving a clearer indi- 
cation of what was wanted. As a 
matter of fact the new lines cannot 
be very far wrong for the reason that 
a wide variety of styles has been 
shown from which the clothier can 
pick to suit his taste, from conser- 
vative types to the trickiest of jazz 
models. Prices through the market 
as a whole are as near right as pos- 
sible, and many of them would not 
permit mills to stay in business if 


they had to go out and buy wool on 
the present day advanced market with 
which to fill their orders. Mills’ will- 
ingness to buy wool ahead and to turn 
over their profits on it to the clothier, 
is the foundation for 
many prices as low as they are 


only having 


While many buyers of wool goods 
are hesitating on their fall orders and 
to a large extent on their spring busi- 
ness also, raw wool developments be- 
come the pivot on which the market 
must turn. Authorities doubtful 
that any further rise in wool is pos 


are 


sible, but maintenance of current levels 
is jutification enough a cloth ad 
vance when mills have to go out and 
It 
could only be persuaded of the fact 
that the and not 
more business might be accomplished 


tor 


purchase new supplies. buyers 


trend is up down, 


in the wool goods field. In individual 
instances where the price policy of a 
house is well known, fair orders have 
itself 
main 


which fact in 
seems that the 
thing the clothier wants is assurance 
that prices will not be broken. 


been received, 


to be ev idence 


the 
wool market has in a sense pegged the 
] 


wool 


It may be considered that raw 


prices ot goods at the present 


level and until there is a marked 


w material there is no 


change in the ra 
reasonable basis for price wavering on 
fabrics 

\fter 
tiousness is more to blame 
thing that can be laid directly on the 


all, clothiers’ inherent cau 


than anv- 


oePTimary market for the slow develop 
; 


ment of buying. Wher ‘lothiers 
are not buying, it is because of their 
lack of faith or initiative \n ex 
ample of this is to be found in the 


failure of some of the new colors to 


take hold broadly Selling igents Sav 
that there is danger in a stvle being 
too new, and that that vhat is 
wrong with some of these colors. In 
a season or two when they have been 
tried out on a small scale, it is likely 
that buyers will seek them with en 


too late 
for the rank and file to capitalize on 


thusiasm, and then it will be 


them as they might well do during 
the first season of the color’s run, 
* * * 
Fall Style Outlook: Stylers who 
have looked over the market thor 


oughly are of the beliet that the dark 
effects in small neat patterns will be 
style leaders this coming fall. Smooth 
finished goods are preferred by them, 
and in some cases with worsteds this 
almost a hard __ finish. 
However, the of hard finish 
which used to be popular vears ago, 
is not expected to come back. If this 
trend develops, the woolen wil! not be 


approaches 
kind 


so well situated for business as the 
worsted. 
x * * 
Women’s Wear Trade: lie wo 


men’s wear trade has lapsed into dull- 
An early Easter is blamed by 
some as not compelling crystallization 
of spring ideas during March. Gar- 
ment makers realize that Easter this 
vear will not mark the peak in spring 
garment buying, and they seem to be 


ness. 


waiting to see what the consumer 
buvs for Easter with the idea of 
modeling their later operations tor 


the peak of the retail season in May, 
on data \ warning word is 
said in at least quarter 
chance of over-production of broad- 
cloths. These goods have been the one 


sure selling women’s wear fabric, and 


these 


one on the 


as a result manv makers have turned 
to them almost in desperation. The 
goods are still moving at retail, but 
fear is expressed that the situation 
will be overdone and that a 


vardage 


in excess of the retailers’ ability to 
distribute will be turned out on the 
primary market. This has been the 
historv of other meritorious fabrics 


in the past. 


Bids ie Dah Blue Cloth for 


Navy 
Wasuinctox, D. C.—Bids opened 
by the Navy Dept., Bureau of Sup- 


plies and Accounts, on March 13, on 


=6,000 vards of dark blue cloth fol 
Auburn- 


low: Price on 25,000 yards 








WHICH IS YOURS 


7} label was printed with the 
new American Model 70, 
which operates like a num- 
bering machine, but has 15 
wheels, each engraved with 


all the letters of the 
| gi? ROBy, | “| | alphabet. 
| ®.  WEATHERPROOFFAB 
=) > eas | (one word of fifteen letters) 


| ‘| PERFECTION BLUE 
\y I TUB PROOF | (two words totaling fourteen letters) 


(three words totaling thirteen letters) 

Construction is all- 
metal, self-inking, giving 
the fine clear appearance 
of printing. Wording 
may be instantly 
changed; combinations 
unlimited. 

When used in com- 
bination with our geared 


\ COLOR __GOOSEBERRY _ 
f 
STYLE _1235-16 __ 


) Si 56 Ms 








machines for printing 
: Ife id Se 
the style number and 
i wa ~~ . 
| ena yardages, the effect is 
| COLOR _™M< See | the acme of neatness and 
1*38> @| legibility. 
)) STYLE n= \ 


Write for Booklet of 
our machines for The 
Textile Industry 
: =~ = " =» T ahels * bot . 
PDR LOL OAL 5 2 Labels and Tickets are 
= dca = =—s Bay often like this; compare 

above. 





all too 
with one 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Branch: 


JACQUARD 


HARNESS 


THREADS 





LINEN 
THREADS 


For hand ar : \ Flax - Hem» 
” ne ’ Jute - Cotto» 


LINEN YARNS 


The Linen Thread Co. 





200 Hudson St., New York 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Reet r alias! 
DRY TRANSFERS 


Protect Your Products 


For Marking 


Hosiery 
Underwear 
Silks and Rayons 
Cottons 

Woolens 


“If it’s worth Making 
—it’s worth Marking’”’ 


American Trade Mark Corp. 
254 W. 31st St., New York 
Philadelphia Knoxville 































Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 


Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 





Athens Mfg. Co. 





Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 
Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 
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dale Mills, New York, $3.49; 
lottesville Woolen Mills 
ville, Va., $3.15; W. H 
New York, 


Clitton 


Char- 
Charlottes- 
. Duval & Co., 
$3.60; Kent Mfg. Co., 
Heights, Pa., $3.27; and 
\Varrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, 


Conn., $3.09. Price on 50,000 yards 


—Auburndale Mills, 
Co. $3.92; and 
Cai, $3.19. 
American 


$3.43; Kent Mfg. 
Warrenton Woolen 
Price on 76,000 yards— 
Woolen Co., $3.26; Au- 
burndale Mills, $3.38; 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Clinton, 
$3.79; and Kent Mfg. Co., $3.38 


Georgettes Again To Fore 





Wanted in Plain Goods and for Printing— . 


Huge Consumption 


RINTS continued to go out on 

order in large quantities, but the big 
rush of buying is unquestionably over. 
Manufacturers have large orders on 
the books for March and April de- 
livery so stocks are not supposed to be 
the matter that is causing some slight 
misgivings at the moment. The mar- 
presumed to be in a much 
stronger position in this respect than 
three months ago, but here and there 
e heard the voices of warning that 
have usually been disregarded. Fol- 
lowing a lull, business in georgettes 
has come back with a rush both the 
plain goods and the prints being 
wanted. Gray goods for printing are 
taken in the that the 
second quarter will see a real demand 
for sheer prints for the summer 
Regarding the warning 
mentioned before, it might be well to 
revert to the talk given by Mr. David 

week or so ago. Overproduction 
which lost its pl&ice as the chief buga- 
boo of the trade for a couple of 
months, is again being used to frighten 
silk men who, however, refuse to be 
ghtened. The appearance of the 
ilk Association figures for the month 
of February showing the heaviest 
daily consumption of raw silk in the 
ecords of the trade, lent authority to 
the warning given at the meeting of 
the broadsilk men. 

*” * * 


Ket 1S 


being belief 


voice of 


Prints: \ixed situation is develop- 
ing. New business has fallen off, but 
e large quantities going out on order, 
encourages print houses to hold firm 
on prices. Reductions already 
ire principally on patterns 
either on the line or 
undesirable class. 


made 
that are 
definitely in the 
The placing of the 
attairs of one large house that is well 
known for its print lines, in the hands 
t a creditors’ committee is not a 
levelopment calculated to add strength 
the market. 
* * * 


Plain crepes: \love in good volume 


Cutters 
quantities 
Improvement 
rices has not been commensurate 
advances in raw silk. One house 
obtained $1.65 for a staple num- 
ber a year ago, gradually brought their 

down to $1.55 in December due 

» lower market for raw silk avail- 

it the time. This house is still 

ng on low priced raw and has 
been able to advance its line 
above the $1.55 a yard quotation ex- 
cept in small lots that have moved at 


prices rule close again. 


taking 


ior spot deliveries. 


only moderate 


Arouses Misgivings 

$1.57 This experience is 
sidered typical of the position of other 
houses. It explains the switch that 
many are making to New Style Canton 
for these crepes. The latter is coming 
than in years and is con- 
desirable even at 
as compared with 


cleaner 
sidered 
pound, 
$5.25. 


* * * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 


Clinton | 
Mich., | 


con- | 


$4.25 al 
Japans at | 


pucTION: Unchanged at peak. 

DEMAND: Shows slight falling off 
in prints. 

Stocks: Smaller than two months 
ago. 

Raw Sitk: Prices firm; Stocks | 
smaller. ’ 


SENTIMENT: 
from cutting up trade causes renewed 
caution. 


Hertaee Stagnant 
Market Restless Under 
Dullness 
There has been irregularity 
lap prices quoted from 
result of 


Current 


in bur 
Calcutta as a 
reselling on a dull market 
The situation has been upsetting to the 
market in New York and less con 
fidence is current. However, regular 
shippers were reported firm and un- 
moved by scattered price cuts. 
has been quiet but 
crease 


only a small in- 
in buying is believed necessary 
to firm up the market. 

Spot & oz. 


/ 
at mid-week and 10% oz. 40s similarly 
placed were 9.75c. 
and 9.65¢ 


Afloats were 7.70c 
respectively, March 
7.65c and 9.55¢ 
7.50c and 9.40c¢ 


ship 
ments from Calcutta, 
and April-June, 


American to Open Dept. 
March 

The American Woolen Co. will open 
women’s wear fabrics in Dept. 
the fall 1928 season on Tuesday 
20. This includes the spot-proofed 
and pre-sponged broadcloths as well as 
“Ram’s Head” suede, chinchillas, pile 
sheens, ete. 


Taylor, Clapp & Beall Tempo-, 


rary Office 


Taylor, Clapp & Beall are located 
temporarily at 79 Worth Street, 
second and third floors, New York. | 
Their location at 10g Worth Street 


was damaged by fire last week 
may be some time before the 
is again made habitable. 


and it 


Falling off in demand | 


| 
| 
1 
j 


rade | 


40s were held for 7.75C 


| 
1 on 


4 for | 
Mar. | 


building 
i 


| 
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The Bruckner’s 


been introduced into all rug manufacturing coun- 


Double-Cutter Carpet Shear has 
tries with great success. 


Besides numerous installations in European rug 
mills, the Bruckner’s Double-Cutter has made many 


friends in domestic mills. 


Double-Cutters are necessary for perfect shearing 
of pile fabric rugs. The Bruckner’s Double-Cutters 
are built up to a 21’ shearing width. Equipped with 
removable spirals, they are economical in operation 


and up-keep. 


Detailed information and prices will be gladly sub- 
mitted upon request. 


J. J. KREHBIEL 


TEXTILE MACHINERY~SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY 
381-41 AVE..NEW YORK,N_Y. 
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new smoothness, a new 


suppleness for your warps — 


N ERELY addea small quantity of Victrolyn to your size solution — and 

. notice the difference in the working of your cotton warps. Notice how 

“Watch much smoother they become . . . how much more easily they run along 
how much less often the yarn gets thin-fisted and breaks. 


the You find this Victrolyn more satisfactory for lubricating your warps than 


tallow. That’s because this modern compound penetrates deeper, because it 
mixes with the size more readily, more uniformly. It’s practically moisture- 
free . . . displaces everything but the starch and the water. And you need 
use so little of it — only 5 pounds to every 300 gallons of size. 


Weaving” 


We would like you to try Victrolyn in your own slasher 

. . . to see for yourself if it’s worth all we claim. Let us 

Bosson & LAN K send you a 10-gallon can . . . and if it should prove 

eo ’ s unsatisfactory, you can return the unused portion at our 
expense. Write. 








See Also 
T 


Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


—— CATALOG 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease { ° 4 j 
: OR ae 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings J i 
ee 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG US PAT OFF) 


‘‘Hits the Spot”’ W ith | Sac ere EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. PRYANT 





Vice Pres. and Treas. Vice President 


Critical Silk Men ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 






HIEAVY 
as" CHEMICALS 


Philadelphia Sik O1 Ca. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Not a few of our customers are silk iii thin li diaes 
processers who are notably critical. ai 


Philadelphia Silk Oil with its strictly BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


uniform content more than makes the 
orade. 
manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. CAUSTIC SODA 


| One Product—One Quality 
\ 


. —— See Also —— 
3rd and Dock Sts. - Philadelphia, Pa. | | (Solid and Flaked) CATALOG =—— 


A trial drum will win you. Write today. 





{ 


| 
| 


= 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 


end Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Kosten dealers.) 

Public 


sale 


Bid Askeo 


\m. Wool pfd..... 55% to. 06.0 
\m. Mfg. pfd..... 82 78 81 
\moskeag, new .. 1e98. es ts 
\ndroscoggin ..... 73% 70 80 
APHMECOR 6.08% 404K t4 4h) 
OGD accuses acces 108 zea 115 
erkshire Cot. .... 129 130 135 
Ligelow-Htfd. com. 94 a ee 
OE ase 88 ocala ce 122% 120 125 
GE skews seca 70 80 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 100 we 
Farr AlpGes. ..«s<0. 150 35 145 
peat Pause. ...... 6% 6 9 
Hamilton Woolen. . 22, 1 a 17 
es athena Swae'n 184 15 18 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... 15 16 20 
Ipswich, com. .... We 2 5 
LAWFONCE ..ccsece 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso..... 199t, 194 198 
Merrimack, com. .. 145 135 145 
Nashua, com...... a0 mI n3 
Nashua, pfd...... oT 6 oy 
Naumkeag ...... 1621, 163 167 
Se A  . eae J, aa 
Otis errr re 40) oa nh 
ee BD 
Pepperell ...... 1A by 1OG 10S 
Pivmouth Cordage 8 oD N7 
y Sree re 21% 24 26 


Southern Security Market Quiet 

Gastonia, N. C., Mar 10. The 
week ending today closed with little 
ictivity in common stocks of south- 
ern textile mills although a= slight 
gain was noted in the average in bid 
price of 25 most active stocks which 
stood at 111.76 for the week as com- 
pared with the figures of 111.68 for 
the prior week according to the regu- 
lar market letter as furnished by R. 
S. Dickson & Co. of Gastonia, N. C. 
ind New York City. 

lhe Dunean 
\lills was in demand at a substantial 
advance in bid price with practically 
no offerings. These mills have shown 
mprovement in earnings for the last 
two vears which is largely responsible 


common stock of 


$37.41 a 


Encouraging Financial Reports 





Remarkable Earnings by 
American Woolen and 


Boston, Mar. 14. 
EW textile mills, no matter where 
located, made a better showing 
for the 1927 fiscal vear than Merri- 
mack Mfg. Lowell, 
Mass., with a net profit of $1,111,368, 
equal after 


Co., cotton goods, 
preterred dividends to 
share on the 
stock outstanding ; 
was a marked improvement over the 


shares 


27,500 
of common this 
1926 fiscal year when the similar bal 
a share on the com- 
Merrimack’s 
were aided to no inconsiderable exten: 
by its southern unit, and while both 
are manufacturers of cotton 
the Lowell plant is operated on spec- 


ance was $10.29 


mon _— stock. earnings 


goods, 


ialties, largely velveteens, corduroys 


and allied fabrics. To attempt to 
argue from  Merrimack’s  showiny 
that New England cotton mills are 


staging a come-back, would be unwar- 
ranted, for Merrimack 
come-back some years ago. 
On the other hand, the excellent 
showing made by the B. B. & R. 
Knight Corp. and its subsidiaries is 
encouraging, and represents a_ real 
come-back. Even more encouraging 
is the financial report of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. for 1927 with a net 
for the preferred stock after depre 
ciation of $600,112, equal to $1.20 a 
share. (See page 52) Strength of the 
company’s financial position is found 
in its balance sheet rather than in its 


staged its 


Merrimack Mfg. Co.— 
Knight Make Gains 


tories have been cut trom $64,165,000 
to $43,390,000, bank borrowings have 


been reduced from $11,876,000 to 


$1,359,000, and cash has increased 


from $5,87 


2,000 to SS.0907.000. | 12 


company’s net quick assets, or work 


ing capital, are approximately 64, 


000,000, or sufficient to liquidate the 


11,000,000 of subsidiary mill notes and 


leave a balance of $106 a share tor 


the $50,000,000 of preferred 


| stock. 


Values 


\mericai 


common all of the 


Uncertain Trend of 
With the 
Woolen 


shares 


exception of 
textile 
listed on the local 
show a moderate net loss for the week, 
but all are higher than 
quotations at the opening of the year 


\merican Woolen 


exchange 
substantially 


common at 21° 


Is up point for the week, and in 
the meantime has sold as high a 
2314; the preferred has sold within 

range of 5714 to 55 with a net loss 


4 


\moskea ? 


range ol 


for the week of 2 points 


common has sold within a 


21 to 19'2, and at today’s closing of 


195% is otf 134 


sold 


36% to 35, and at the latter figure is 


points for the week 


Pacific has within a range o1 


off one point for the week Bigelow 
sold 


and closed today 


Hartford common has within a 


range of 95 to 93! 


at 94. Amoskeag bonds have sold 
within a range of 91 to go, closing 
at the latter figure todav and only 


\moneg the notable sales at todav’s 
auctions decline of 17 points 
in Newmarket to 85, of 7% points 


/ 
in Nashua common to 50, of 4% 


Was a 


points in Androscoggin to 73% and 
of 534 points in Naumkeag, ex. div., 


at 162'4. Among the notable ad- 
vances were 51% points in Ludlow 
\ssociates to 199! and 634 


Hamilton Woolen at 22 


B. B. & R. Knight Report 


Che B. B. & R. Knight Corp., 
its subsidiaries, Converse & Co. 


pomts m 


and 
and 
the Fabric Converting Corp., reports 
for the fiscal ended Dec. Si 
last, a net profit of $130,489, this 
reducing the deficit in the earned sur- 
plus account to $74,068 


year 


The present 


company took over the assets of B. 


B. & R. Knight, Inec., on August 12, 
1926, and tor the period ended Dec. 
31, 1926, showed a deficit in earned 
surplus of $204,558. The net profit 


reported to deduction 
ot $144,252 for losses suffered by the 


Knight 


1927 was alte 


Finance Corp., whose tunc- 


tion is the liquidating of inactive mills 


ind surplus real estate. <All of the 


2 vear 7% notes of Knight Finance 


Corp., unpaid on Dec. 31, 1926, were 


retired during 1927 with consignment 
heavy expense in redemption premi- 
ums. During 1927 capital additions 


totalled 


while capital assets having a book value 


to plant account $354,106, 


ot $122,541 were sold or scrapped 


during the vear, leaving a net addition 
While the bal- 


ance sheet shows cash, receivables and 


to plant of $231,565. 


inventory about 3! times the cur- 


rent liabilities, the company’s report 


calls attention to a contingent lability 


for the gradual advance. income account: in two vears inven- fractionally changed for the week resulting from the action for an ac- 
MILL STATEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Fiscal : ; 
Line year a - 
Name and address of company of ; Real Ati nallanmoan [Total Aaeoants 
business | : Cash and Raw Total estate, payable Capital Surplus, 
Date Year debts materials, quick buildings floating steel profit and 
receivable mdse., ete assets and Amount Description and funded loas, ete 

machinery debt E 
ilbot Mills, No. Billerica, Mass Wool Oct. 1, 1927 $542,942 $160,988 $1,003,930 $1,584,921 $2,588,851 $34,609 $500 ,000 $2,054 , 242 
Oct. 1, 1926 296 , 331 662,147 958,478 | 1,561,685 2 520,163 10,826 500,000 1,979 337 
nquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1927 1,109,961 317.350 | 1.427.311 5,874,203 $123,000  Miscetlaneous 7.424.514 , 842 4,800,000 2,620,672 
Dec. 31, 1926 934,404 $50,756 1,385,160 5,874,203 123,000 | Miscellaneous 7,382,363 4, 800,000 2,582,363 
Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Maine Cotton.| Dee. 31, 1927 571,472 1,175,026 1,746,498 | 1,992,924 336,376 Miscellaneous | 3,985,798 | 2,173,009 S00, O00 1,012,789 
Dec. 31, 1926 407 . 291 668 ,197 1.075.488 | 2,341,489 399 601 Miscellaneous 3. 746,578 1,621,026 800 O00 1,325,552 
rtmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass Cotton Dee. 31,1927 | 1,190,230 | 2,110,535 3,300,765 4,184,260 7,485,025 672,579 $, 200 ,000 < 612,446 
Dec. 31, 1926 880,443 1,882,146 2 762,589 4,087 625 6.850.214 198,006 4,200,000 2 452,208 
i Steam Cotton Mills, Utiea, N.Y Cotton Dec. 31, 1927 679.477 3.775.048 4.454.525 5 571.752 283.048 Miscellaneous 10 309 325 952,822 7,000 O00 2,356,502 
Dec. 31, 1926 1,055,300 2,581,418 | 3,636,718 | 5,569,009 279 954 Miscellaneous 9,485,681 741,080 7,000 , 000 1,744,001 
er Mills, New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31, 1927 409,104 943,814 | 1,352,918 | 2,210,005 3,562,923 835,000 1,600,000 1,127 ,923 
Dec. 31, 1926 229 162 833.388 | 1,062,550 2,159,903 } 999 453 575,000 1.600 ,000 1,047 453 
rwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass. Dve & | Dec. 31, 1927 163,456 52,305 215,761 569 376 6,935 Miscellaneous 792,072 12,600 conte 479,472 
Finish Dec. 31, 1926 227 ,020 54,911 281,931 516,787 7 O28 Miscellaneous 805,746 23,410 300, 000 $82 336 
pleton Company, Lowell, Mass. Cotton | Oct. 31, 1927 1,041,355 915,469 1,956,824 4.716.280 2,053,187 Miscellaneous 8,726,291 598 778 1 , 598 , 900 6, 528,613 
Oct. 30, 1926 1,249 920 1,521,198 > 771.118 1,870,044 2 068,726 Miscellaneous 6,709 S88 1,445,940 1,598 , 900 $665,048 
pleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, 8. C Cotton | Oct. 31, 1927 $30,263 583.375 | 1,013,638 | 1,478,730 348 304 | Miscellaneous 2 840.672 720,650 1.999.000 121 022 
Oct. 30, 1926 333 625 331,778 665,403 1,422,207 403.794 Miscellaneous 2 491,404 67,404 1,999,000 $25,000 
vton Mills Corp., Plainfield, Conn Cotton Nov. 30, 1927 444.298 1,594,270 | 2.038.568 4,598,712 114,875 Miscellaneous 6,752,155 983,424 2 000 ,000 3 768 731 
Nov. 30, 1926 601,131 1,506,757 2,107 , 888 4,582,689 109.516 Miscellaneous 6,800,093 1, 232,799 2 000 000 3,567 ,294 
i k Mills, Millis, Mass Cotton Dec. 31, 1927 231,686 92.610 324,296 294,691 64,343 Miscellaneous 683.330 S1 297 370) 000 2 32 033 
Dec. 31, 1926 241,387 118,199 359 , 586 303 , 801 34,884 Miscellaneous 698 , 27 110,415 395,000 102 856 





An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 


capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 


Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection 


Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 





No. 8 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 





Max Ams Chemical 
Engineering Corp. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Specialists In 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Engineering 


for rayon plant installations 


‘ead 











PHONE: Barnum 5780-1 


y —- Natural Daylight 


CODE ADDRESS: Amsilk-Bridgeport 


| 
AS May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
Ebi = When reflected from surrounding buildings it 

may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
——_— gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
4 mee pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 





___ What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH “SELECTED 


DAYLIGHT” 


CONSULTANT | 
eet MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


| JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


| 320 | Broadway New York City 
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J.H.LANE®CO. | 
| 
i 


Cord & Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck & Wide Drill 
Sheeting & Osnaburg 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 5. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 










RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
Specialists in Textile Cost ~~. 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. 
our Cost Methods 
“Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


. A. operated under 


d for free booklet, 
FALL “RIVER, MASS. 










ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
GREENVILLE, S. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive i in locating sites for new textile developments, 
offer our services in this line. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


BALING PRESS 











Parks~ Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 


(HYDRAULIC) Ct! Industrial Piping and Air Conditionin ing 
50 to 300 Profit by ParkSpray 
en “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
With or without 
motor 






Size to suit your 


bettas Telephone Main 3593 ‘Established 1854 
Ask us about them CROSBY & GREGORY 
Dunning & Boschert HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
Press Co., fee. PATENTS 
88 West Water St Old South Building, Boston 
SYRACUSE, NY. U.S.A. 





Patents and Patent Cas: 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 
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Financial—Continued 


counting brought by Kelsey Textile mentioned in TEXTILE Wor -p, the net 
Corp., against Converse & Co., which .profit was £4,585,921 after meeting 
litigation has been pending since depreciation and all charges and after 


June 1924. The amount claimed ex- 
clusive of interest is about $1,900,000, 
and the claim is being “strenuously 
contested.” The parent company is 
uot a party to this suit and its officers 
have no basis at present for estimat- 
ing the outcome of this litigation. 
Merrimack’s Large Profit 
The Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, 


cotton 
Mass., and Huntsville, 
\la., for the fiscal year ended Dec. 


goods, 


providing an additional £250,000 for a 
special reserve for 
plant and buildings. The dividend i 
raised to 25% tax free and £1,000,000 
is placed to reserve against £750,000. 
The amount carried 
£1,222,719. 

The directors state in their report 


depreciation of | 


forward is | 


that the company sold a largely in- | 


creased weight of artificial silk in 
England at the price level established 


‘Es factoring service of 


the Textile Banking Com- 
pany includes space required 
for display, selling, and stor- 


age purposes, as well as bill- 


: : ; a arte ciae a : 
31, last shows an operating profit in July 5ga. Stocks are low and the | ‘ ; al 
after depreciation, inventory adjust- immediate outlook is favorable. The ing, packing, shipping, etc., 
ment and other regular charges of ‘S™metican Viscose Corp., also reports 


$1,295,831, as compared with $466,- 
974 for the 1926 fiscal year. After 
deduction of interest, bad accounts 
and Federal taxes 


profit in 1927 of 


there was a net 
$1,111,368, equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $37.41 a 
share on the 27,500 shares of common 
outstanding, which compares 
with a similar balance in 1926 of 
$365,429, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $10.29 a share on the com 
mon. Even after the setting up of an 
inventory reserve of $473,426 and a 
contingency reserve of $291,685, there 
was a balance left for the common 
stock of $9.59 a share. The com- 
pany’s income account as of Decem- 


ber 31 of the last two vears compares 


stock 


as follows: 








largely increased sales as compared 
with the previous vear at prices some 
what above the lowest point 

November 1926. The position and 
outlook in the United States are much 
the same as in England. At Wolver- 
hampton the company reached full 
production in July last and at the 
same time it was decided to duplicate 
this factory. The new unit is ex- 
pected to start producing in the early 
fall. The Canadian factory has heen 
running at full capacity throughout 


reached 


the vear and an extension which was 
put in hand during the summer is just 
coming into operation. La Soie Arti- 
ficelle de Calais started working in 
the fall. 
pany’s factory has now reached about 
one third of full capacity and is 


The production of this com 


in addition to checking 


credits and cashing sales. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New,York 
FACTORS 


192 we 
~lacaeatily ane gaee veeade ageh weer eet (900, steadily increasing. The Cologne 
Fed, depr, inven adjust factory of. Glanzstoff-Courtaulds G.m. | 
& other charges . i 1,295,851 166,974 < ‘“ . . 
Interest . 30 gor b.H. is also beginning to come into 
I ler: a eserve 72,352 55.596 . rl 1 
Bac fone a es: 4,381 13°34, Operation. The report states that the 
om 1.1368 «884490 weaving branch of the business i WP a Oh ee 
ilance i. , 36 26 ae o “ . » 1< ISG 
Dividends pe 33,49 weaving branch of the busing in Ub ets 5S sr 9a VPNs 
lded to inventory r¢ England has had to contend with the 
De otic i staan depression from which English weav- | 
peer xoces . = ing in general is suffering but the out 
teleased from reserves 2,419 x oy ie 
Surplus 551 90,4 look is now somewhat brighter 
ear inian. Rokaned “Par Rem mnai aieiiender oat In the following table the main 








COST REDUCTION 


625 Balance Sheet items are compared 
In his remarks to stockholders at with those of the previous vear: 
| the annual meeting Treasurer Ward 1927 
’ ~ . e ja Creditors (inel Reserve 
lhoron made the tollowing significant Taxation) £3,522,053 £5,226, 97¢ 
statement: “In Lowell our assess-. Cavite! Reserve ...--:- aii 
] eo a B * Insce. & Pensions Re- 
= ment is substantially in excess of book serve : 1,878, 8 
. : General Reserve 7 R 
values, and our book values are property & Plant 5,137,748 
7 BY as — a arse “ . Stocks . 6,9 
double any fait Cam peace That OOF fa cihes sects 394.004 9.664.988 
properties would command. Plants Shares & Advances to al 
] lied coys 969, 8O9 , 
ave value only so long as they can be _ pebtors 1,281, 41 A ty pe of service that assists 
Cash ; 2,532,32 a) : 


profitably employed regardless of their 


depreciated cost, and under existing 


Boston Stock Auctions 


in solving the problems which 


conditions permanent obsolescence is The follow ing sales ot textile shares constantl Vy arise in mM i I] 
1 exceptionally rapid. It is for this and _— made : “ —— - ay s ee: | | operation. 
ther reasons we have felt it import- ‘io Hin ... 10 18% % | 
nt to } 7 ys = PRPs “eserve 5 Lancaster, pfd Os / ‘ ‘ . “ 
) ae i contingent reserve ,¢ tadlow 0 3 We work with department 
rr our plants. 8 Androscoggin ( 7444-7 
20 Naumkeag, ex. div Lio 16214 ss ; ° : 
Courtaulds Earnings #2 Hamiton Woe 10 284-225 6 overseers to bring about Cost 
mae \I ANCHIESTER, ENG.. Mar. °‘— 10 Plymouth Cordage 1 t Reduction. 
, . ; = " 25 West Boylston, pfd 1 ‘ \ 
Further details in regard to Courtaulds “3 Nasiua, pia. 100 , 
experiences during 1927 have now 72 Stlingtoh -.....-. ag ' 
heen made public together with the Jo ee B A RNES | EXT ] LE 
. ° iw asnua er 
counts for the year. As previously 7 Appleton, pra - 
7> Merrimack Hat, con ‘ 1 
DIVIDEND NOTICE Gs as SERVICE. 


a 
NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 
\ quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on 
Preferred Stock has been declared pay- 

on Monday, April 2nd, 1928, at the 
ice of the Transfer Agent, the State 


silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending March 13) 


| 
Street Trust Company, Boston, Massachu- = eh Le _ be a sa 7 ane High Low a 7 
tts, to holders of Preferred Stock of 1414 1 2 Beldir ee ee ‘ ait au 
) 0? 144 Century Ribbe - 1,100 1 12%s 12% 
ord March 22nd, 1928. E 71% 625% Julius Kayser 11,300 7014 68% 691 
FREDERIC AMORY, Treasurer. a os * ar aa) neice 18600 714 24%, 245% 
: Ty 16 2 allinsé 27% 24%, 245% 
anaes Cee etic e ees It 1% Van Raalte ........ 1,90 13 10% 18 | 


101 Milk St: 
















STANDARD CoTrTron MILLs 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON DUCK 


GREY and DYED 
For the Jobbing and Cutting Up Trade 





SELLING AGENTS 





CaLwoop Corp. 
52 Leonard St. New York 


Branch 


Rome, Ga. E. G. Malone, Mér. 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—-product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY— product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count. 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg 


ee 


OE EEE Sees ee. 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT— HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY. 


- FER 
aoe le ee 


arate EVERY TEST @ 


Processors 
a Through Controlled Manufacture, 
AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and 
MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and 
YARNS every requirement of the knitting and 
SINGLE. OR PLY weaving trade. 


“COPS TUBES. DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


COPS — TUBES 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 


Spindale / 
vel 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: §&05 James B!dg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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COTTON YARNS | 


To Cotton with Linen in New Y M k m F oS B aia ard descriptions were specified and 
Paper Currency arn fe ar ¢ t aV Or ~ uy € I that warps ot other dese Iptior s woul l 
© 7 
\s a result of studies made by the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, New Business Small lh 
the new bank notes which are to be Vol ao M 
placed in circulation during the Gov- oltume ane rices Easy Many spinners have continued to 


’ . . uote these counts at 35c for 20s-2 
ernment’s next fiscal year, will be a ; ‘I ds. 
- : . PHILADELPHIA. varns were lowered last week with no and 2oc for %os-2. the same _ prices 
made partly of cotton, according to 3 . ay SNe Sd 


; : gs . ¥ HE RE is an unsatisfactory volume effect as vet upon the volume of busi- named during the last two weeks. re- 
the Cotton Textile Bulletin, published amed during the last tw eeks, re 














cost the manutacturer at least a cent 
higher These figures represent a de 


cline ot half cent from last week 


by The Association of Cotton Textile tf business passing and although ness booked fusing to shade these juotations. 
aie ok Wace: Veske the general price level has changed Minis. Bisatmees: Senall Dealers state that it is impossible to 

“Some of the paper currency now little during the last two weeks, where For the time being all trades are ‘Sell average quality yarn on the basis 
in circulation has been made from the changes have been made these have following a conservative buying policy of 39¢ for 3os-2 and buyer ire able 
new formula and its commercial use been downward. , onditions in — and total sales this week are as smal? to better this price at least a cent. A 
is being developed,” the Bulletin states varn market favor the buver and \ nie as any so far this vear according to number of spinners who were i 1oting 
‘Two large New York insurance com- the raw material market is fairly a majority of dealers, this condition 39¢ last week have taken small orders 
panies are using this cotton paper on steady, price eo yarns Is ata being the result of an unsatisfactory this week at 38¥e_ for this count. 
which to print their policies. lent es en "7 ae. Cores velume of goods business in manufac here is only a small and Sporty de 
For permanence and durability the and combed have lowered their qUO- turers’ hands rather than because of ™and from weavers a BO ES 
new paper suggests wide use. tations during the last two weeks in any general objection to the current sales have been reported, this con- 


. “wn . . an endeavor to stimulate buying with 
From experiments which have 


been made in the Bureau of Stand- 

ards, it has been found that the mix- 

ture of 25% cotton fabric with linen He ao : ; : 

gives a better product for paper cur- mand from the’ ary chptomers, Bae the spinner, many of whom point to trades have been dull Mt present 

rency than the all-linen fabric which mercerizers. It is reported a number 

has been used heretofore. a ; — 
“New linen and cotton rags are used several million pounds of varns dur- pare cost to them based upon current additional varn and are requesting 


price level of varns named by spinners dition being especially apparent in 
: : “ce } he ror aT ile ] ae . aan 
little success in the formes while Ba ed upon current cotton costs and plush qualities, these manutracturers 
SJighth ne ete 79o-plv comber : ee a a “i 
lightly lower prices in two-ply combed the figures at which varns are selling Usually being in the market for 


} 


varns have resulted in a larger de there is onlv a small margin left for medium sized quantities when other 


the price of 34%c for an average plush mills are in the same position as 


of the larger mercerizers have bought grade 20-2 warps as representing Other weavers. They are not taking 


in making the paper stock in the pro- ing the last tree weeks, the lowest cotton prices. Sales of this count have Spinners to postpone deliveries on old 
portion of 75% linen and 25% cotton. priced sale being reported this week heen reported this week at 34c al- contracts 

Useful life of this currency has been ?t less than 60¢ for 58s-2, which is at though the spinners accepting orders Spot Knitting Interest 
increased experimentally more than least three cents under the current at this level have stated this price Knitters and particularly manufac- 
40%.” asking level. Prices of mercerized held good only where warps of stand- turers of underwear are in a more ad- 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Carded—( Average Quality) _ Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 12s tain eelaweles eres 38% 30-8 46 ‘S 
ate Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) I4s ceeeeeee-— —3DI 38s Ol oe 
4s to 8s , 29% 30 20s 3314 16s ona - —3914, 40s ete 54 
10s n ee ...00 —30% 24s ies cece cee. 0 o—36 18s : 10 50s 24 59 61 
12s .. ee weaves — —S) 26s ress, 36144—37 20s ' - —4] 10s 64 66 
l4s . ssa teh ik 31% Btls —38 24s 1314 70s sons 
sca eae 391% 40s ee —47 28s . 1614 80s , 86 8Y 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
Ss-2 ey a IGs-2 a9 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
SPE Bai ad dun eee ae ke a 31 —31% 30s-2 38 2ts-2 60 61 80s-2 1 06—1 08 
128-2 3114—32 36s-2 = 14 14, 30s-2 61 —#2 Singles 
aig ie os sate ceeem) 6 B2%H 4082. et, iork i ates its Sa 18 368-2 64 65 30s i — 
INE Bh sh oie abe bee 33 —33% 40s-2 High breakage.....— —5l 10s-2 66 —H7 10s — —0 
208-2 3S ; Be See OR ee kas hk wre ok ..06 —d7 453-2 71 73 ae a ‘ — —95 
NE Lt reas direc SRE GORE oss iseredeeesessccae OS 50s-2 73 75 60s ..... ie a — —I1 10 
Single Warps 60s-2 82 | a. ree sina ee 
eee ——— 31h a. bya 6. —~37 (038-2 "4 16-808 ~~. =e 
« of Pe Q- ¢ 8 
RS & 0.0. e gin assess see ae 265 eae cones ‘ ose 38 Peeler (Super Quality) 
rs aA oR eo 5 one ace 32 —32% 30s eo ay eee 40 Single ¢ Nones 
BR SA scan ic inverts aces a saree 32%4—33 Pre Tee Eee Ee — —-47 ; 
0... -_ 3314,—34 Carded Combed Carded Cembed 
: ye 10s 34 35 14 15 26s 39 10 50 52 
Two-Ply ee ee lds 35 —36 45 —46 30s 40 —42 Se —54 
RN Re oe foie Le —31% 248-2 ead akties i ace ee 36u4.—37 16s 85, 261, 46 —47 86s 4h 165 5 __57 
108-2 ...............4..381%—82 268-2 37% 36.37. 47 RB es) 58 —« 
Se 2 = = a ; - 18s . 36 —37 17 —48 40s : 1s —h)O0 58 Ooo 
SENS ih4 Ae Se whice ee oe 32 —32\% 30s-2 .. ; é 381 % 39 20s 261, 3714 48 49 50s a 60 6? 
BABB nis ceceeeeeee eect —OS 400-8 ordinary ........ 17 —48 a as tm na a ae 
4a Gory oa sien a MI hg oes shea nnie's 57 —58 - ; : 
20s-2 Shih ciaalite Stent earn 3414—35 60s-2 ... se eee 638 —65 Combed Cones, Weieecs and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4- -ply skeins and tubes; tinged. 28, 6, white, 30° 20s-2 48 —50 40s-2 58 —60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 243-2 50 52 508-2 65 —70 
ON AW wag oars vate Seal 2 as ee en hw ap a laa s add Oke Glee 6 985-2 1 53 60s-2 70 75 
10s ce escsccnss OOOO PN ac watsln eS s skin dias ease ae 30s-2 52 —54 T0s-2 80) Qn 
Bee. Gy a ee ao = 301% Nie ahh kre Beye a A eas a —351% 86s-2 65 —57 S0s-2 95 —I1 00 
eae geet y ee MERC. coco oho otbuay —— 
OS ks joacdicaveasass cha: a quality Bees sic? eal Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and ¢ply 
th epee ME WOE Goes < sx ven cnnesns 46 —46%, Peeler Sakelarides 
| 20s .. ie "39-39 21% ° me “8 Average Best 
248 .........— —56-57 5 —62 :) Ce 87 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Saisie cscs Oe al 86 0 
Warps, Skeins and Cones Des iso's Boake — —60-61 65 —66 gs 92 
20s-2 ..45 —46 50s-2 98 —60 40s .........— —65-66 70 —7) 93 97 
| 308-2 ..48 —50 60s-2 63 —65 WIR. cecs'ens >. mit, 76.56 97 1 02 
| 363-2 CS - ee a Riici<ecccpen ait 2e el 1 02 1 07 
40s-2 : ....02 —854 SE TE ee eee ae 85 —88 60s ..— —85-86 90 —9l }..2 1 17 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business . Sila 14, They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless speci- 
fically noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 111. For staple cotton prices, see page 113 . 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


intageous position and spinners of 
inderwear quality yarns have a larger 
lume of forward business in hand 
an weaving varn spinners. A ma- 
‘itv of spinners of extra-quality or 
state they could 
ell additional quantities for prompt 
elivery if they had the yarn in stock. 
(ne spinner in this group states that 
e could quickly dispose cf all the 
30s that he could deliver within the 
next three weeks but that business 
taken during the last two months pre- 
vents them from taking additional 
orders for deliveries during the next 
jew weeks. 


low carded yarns 


Dealers report the market price for 
30s extra-quality is between 38%4c and 
39c, although a large part of the busi- 
now on = spinners’ books was 
placed a cent or slightly more above 
those figures. Although bulk of busi- 
ness in 30s has been placed for the 
present season there is a fair spot de- 
mand for this count reported this 
week, manufacturers being in the mar- 
ket for filling-in quantities to finish 
present goods orders. 


ness 


Spinners an- 
ticipate an expansion in interest from 
underwear manufacturers for their 
medium-weight requirements although 

number of manufacturers already 
have contracts with spinners for such 
varns. Hosiery yarns are quiet and 


these spinners are in need of new 
Ordinary quality yarn for 


this trade is quoted at 30c basis Ios 


Susiness 


with sales of small amounts being re- 
ported at a cent less. 

Combed yarns present no noticeable 
change in price as compared with 
those noted during the last two weeks, 
demand inclined to expand 
slightly, following the resumption of 
interest during the last three weeks by 
t number of the larger mercerizers. 


being 


\lthough there has been an improve 
iment in the volume of combed yarns 
sold. during the last three 

unable to 


weeks 
spinners have been 


raise 
prices above the lowest level reached, 
current during recent weeks, and 
there have been sales reported to 
mercerizers this week at slightly lower 
hgures than noted heretofore. One 


dealer reports the sale of 58s-2 mer- 
cerizing twist at less than 60c. This 
figure is three cents under the gener- 
ally accepted market level 

Mercerized varns were reduced on 
March 8 two to three cents depend- 
ing on the count. This indicates a 
reduction of six cents in these quali- 
ties since the first of the vear, 60s-2 
leclining from 88c to 82c, the new 
rice of this count. During the same 
time combed yarns have declined in 
roportion, 60s-2 in the gray dropping 
irom 68c, quoted at first of this year, 
to 63c the current quotation. 


Cannon Interests Reported in 
New Mercerizing Plant 
It has been reported in well in- 
ormed circles that plans are on foot 
ir establishment at Badin, N. C., of 
large cotton yarn mercerizing plant. 
he interests behind it are said to be 
he Cannon group and the Hampshire 


Spinning Co, It is said that the site 
of the proposed plant has been under 
lease to C. A. Cannon for several 
months. S. M. D. Clapper, of Phil- 
adelphia, vice-president of Cannon 
Mills, Inc., when asked regarding the 


truth of the rumors, said that at the 


moment he was not prepared to dis 
cuss the matter. 
Cotton Yarns Lagging 


Prices Slip and Direct Sellers Get 
Business 

NEW YORK.—The yarn 
market continues generally unsatistac 
tory to those on the selling end. Here 
and there are bright spots but these 
are few and far between. The general 
impression the market gives is that of 
fighting for a share in the few small 
orders current with considerable sacri 
fice. 


cotton 


The direct sellers who go after 
business without reference to profit 
can often get it, but on the other hand 
there are buyers who do not appear in 
terested at any price. 

There have been further easing of 
quotations and rumors are current of 
certain orders being taken by direct 
sellers at figures below anything heard 
up to the present in the 
movement. Curtailment is 


downward 
preached 


as the necessity for combating the 
present difficulty but many of the mills 
are apparently waiting for some of 
their competitors to curtail first. 
There is reported to have been some 
operations on the part of knitters, but 
on the whole this field is discouraged 
over the lack of 
products. Yarn buying is as a result 
scattered and usually for some special 
need. trades 


appear well enough covered on yarns 


business in its own 


Many of the weaving 


to let the market alone for a while and 
dealers and mill agents do not see the 
end to the present lagging market for 
some weeks or till some new element 
comes upon the horizon. 


Trend in Buyer’s Favor 


Carded Yarns Weakened by De- 
cline in Combed and Mercerized 

BOSTON.— The effect of firmer 
prices on cotton futures has been off- 
set to a large extent by renewed price 
weakness on combed and mercerized 
varns, and most carded yarns are at 
least fractionally weaker in price than 
they were at last report. This recent 
experience tends to prove that, so far 
as the immediate future of the yarn 
market is concerned, it is likely to be 
independent of any but very radical 
changes in raw cotton prices, and to 
be determined by the law of supply 
and demand as it affects yarns only. 

Prices are not quotably lower than 
a basis of 34c for 20s-2 carded warps 
and 39c for 10s frame-spun cones, 
but more spinners appear willing to 
accept business on this basis. Combed 
yarns of medium and coarse count, 
however, are quoted I to 2c lower 
than they were a week or ten days 
ago, and they are slow at the decline 
despite the fact that they are too low 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


L. P. Muller & Co. 
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SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 














206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply_.») : 
: Tal y 


FORRESTBROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WI?SOR festume ot 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON yas ao 
NOVELTY YARN ae Coe ant COTTON WARPS 2" Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
ane Superior Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
MILLS a. i aa 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 





Manufacturers of 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS‘CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40's 50’s to 80's 


ETA NT 


5 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N.C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 
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7 PRISCILLA Wh 
J SPINNING CO. \it 


Bemberg Yarn NY Gasteaie. 81. 


Ni glleg W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. 


A 


Fine Mercerized Yarn 


NM lohair, Alpaca and | Long Staple Combed Peelers 


CC. | ae | Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 
ameiS dll iI one to four plies 
|] For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
—for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 


: | 19 SO UTH FOURTH STRE ET | | ———— can be built the kind of business 


that stick 


PH | [ D F Lp H UUU Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES  ) Oacoxhs A Sames-o- 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES | = E SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 











GEN: SALES MGR. 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. » PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


relatively as compared with both raw 
cotton and mercerized yarn prices. 
For 58s-2 combed mercerizing warps 
that were held by most spinners until 
recently around 64c, are now slow of 
sale at 62c, while 20s-2 combed peeler 
warps recently quoted at 45 to 46c 
can now be had at 43 to 44c. The 
prices noted are for average quality, 
but southern and eastern spinners who 
are asking 5 to roc a pound more for 
high grade yarns are receiving little 
consideration, particularly when a 
basis of much more than 7oc for 60s-2 
combed peeler warps is asked. A 
nominal quotation for 60s-2  super- 
combed is 70 to 75¢, as compared with 
a recent range of 75 to 8oc. 





Southeast Mills Require 30% 
of Their Cotton Inch or Better 

Co_umBIA, S. C.—Data assembled 
by Guy A. Cardwell, agricultural and 
industrial agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line railroad, shows that the 
cotton mills of the Southeast require 
30% of their cotton of an inch or 
better staple, and that 85% of the cot- 
ton grown in the Southeast measures 
less than inch in length. 

He has listed the number of bales 
of the different lengths consumed by 
300 mills in one of the leading cotton 
manufacturing States in the South. 

These mills consumed 600,000 bales 








Obituary | 





J. A. Glasgow 
J. A. Glasgow, aged 55, foreman for 
many years of the Lily Mill, one of the 
Marshall Field chain of textile plants, 
at Leaksville, N. C., died suddenly at his 
home there last week from a heart attack. 
Mr. Glasgow, who was formerly a citi- 
zen of Danville, Va., came to Leaksville 
27 years ago to accept a position with 
one of the textile manufacturing plants 
there. He was a highly esteemed citizen 
of that town and was active in religious 
life. His funeral was held from the First 
Baptist church of Leaksville, Monday af- 
ternoon. His widow, two sons, and 

three daughters survive him. 

James Driver 
James Driver, who died recently in 
North Andover, Mass., was considered 
one of the best informed wool men in 
the country. He was wool buyer for 
the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. of that 
town, with whom he had been associated 
for the last 42 vears. He was a native 
of England. He was a member of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, and 
during his career as a wool man had 
traveled the entire world in the interests 
of the trade. 


Edmund Strudwick 
Edmund Strudwick, aged 74 years, died 
last week in Richmond, Va. He was vice 
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FALSE RECKONING 





It is false economy to buy 
cheap yarns— 


107 





Consider a slight difference 


of cotton ranging in length between President of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
“Be McColl, S. C., and until recently was 
president of the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Co., and was next to the oldest member 
ot the directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Richmond. The interment was 
at his native town of Hillsboro, N. C. 


” 


1 and 13% Four-fifths of the cot- 
ton consumed included lengths from 
1 to 1144”. The remaining one-fifth 
included cotton from 1 3/16 to 139”. 


in wastage in favor of the 
better Quality 
varn, from Winding, Knit- 


Cannon 


Pacific Shows New Line of a 


Wash Goods for Fall 

The conventional idea that fall 
goods need only be a modified version 
of the more popular spring numbers 
has been disregarded by Pacific Mills 
in the styling of its new wash goods 
lines for fall, 1928, now being shown. 
Recognition is accorded to the 
changed buying habits of the con- 
sumer and the wash goods department 
has aimed to meet the needs of the 
trade for a steady flow of new and 
smartly designed fabrics. 

The patterns and colorings give 
broad scope to the new lines and re- 
flect the result of coordinated effort 
by the various units of the Pacific 
organization in keeping pace with the 
swiftly changing moods of the mar- 
ket. The new goods shown include 
Pamico, Serpentine and Kwanto 
Crepe, Meadow Lane, Granelle, and 
various plain goods. 

Striking brilliancy of color in de- 
ens wholly Japanese or of Japanese 
nspiration distinguish the Serpen- 
OT ceneeniennmnnion: 
Margerison-Binns Co., Philadelphia, 
I Charter of incorporation has been 
granted to this concern, capital being 
given as 1,000 shares with no par value. 
(Charter was secured in New Jersey. 
is company is located at N. W. Cor. 
Front & Lehigh Ave., where it manu- 
lactures turkish towels, bath rugs, wash 
cloths, ete., having an equipment of ap- 
proximately 28 looms. 


f 


James W. Fitzsimmons 

James W. Fitzimmons, for many years 
identified with textile firms at Little 
Falls, N. Y., died last week following an 
attack of paralysis. He was 53 years old 
and retired from active duty about two 
years ago because of illness. Previous 
to that time he was employed as a fore- 
man in the spinning department of the 
Phoenix Knitting Co., which position he 
held for several years. 


Walter S. Haselton 

Walter S. Haselton, for many years 
prominently connected with the knitting 
industry at Little Falls, N. Y., died last 
week at his home in that city. He was 
born in Brooklyn in 1868 and for several 
years served as general manager of the 
New York offices of the McKinnon 


Knitting Mills of Little Falls. 


George Coss 
George Coss, one of the oldest employes 
of the Utica Willowvale Bleachery Co., 
Chadwicks, N. Y., died last week after 
an illness of two years. He had been 
in the employ of the company for over 
20 years during which time he had of- 
ficiated in various executive positions. 

He is survived by a brother. 





Charles O. Huntoon 
Charles O. Huntoon, an overseer for 
the Somersville (Conn.) Mfg. Co., died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage at 
his home in that village on Feb. 20. He 
was 65 years old and leaves a widow and 
a step-daughter. 





overcome 
difference in price. 
intelligent knitter buys 


QUALITY ALWAYS. 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


ting, Cutting, Bleaching, 
and you have more than 


the slight 
The 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Providence Boston 
Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Mercerized Yarn Service 


It is interesting to note that our spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C., is more than 


1.000 tt. long. Hf it was stood on end, the Eiffel Tower in Paris, the world’s highest 
r oS 


structure, would not equal it in height. 


What has this to do with mercerized yarns? Perhaps not much — but it does give an 
indication of the scope of our resources. It helps explain why we are seldom 
stumped to fill an order despite the size. In this spinning mill, combed peeler cotton 
is spun into yarns of consistent uniformity. Constant vigilance is exercised in every 
operation. 


| 
Back of Boger & Crawford 


Let us fill your next mercerized yarn order. 


BocGER & CRAWFORD 


“ From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A_ reduc- Opinion Two-Sided as to Future a ae 


ey ; : : — AASAASAAN, - 7 , 
; rcerized varn price ; range Course Spotty Business SAAASADRAAA ASA AS Sr WANA AS 
ron in mercerizec far S ang- ¢ 2 Re aoa 


ng from 1 to 3c a pound featured BOP TOM.—The Pe a a (RMI) 

the market here during the week end- ket is more or less at a standstill. Me 

ing on March 10. Other yarns con- here are several questions quite dit 

inued firm, the reduction of the week ficult to answer at this time the first 

being termed a readjustment of the being as to the aggregate volume of 

differential between the gray and material moving to consumers ; the 

mercerized prices. second, the general character of the 
New prices on mercerized are 58c demand whether confined to one or 

for 20s-2, 82c for 60s-2 and $1.06 two sorts or covering most classifica- 

for 8os-2. For the coarse count the tions; the third and the most difficult 


ROCKFISH MILLS, tn. 
drs as Ic ¢ » finer c s 2c. of all as to prices actually received 
, — ae ae on sales made; and the fourth whether DIRECT SELLIN G SPINNERS 


. f a reek whic ‘ontractors are able under current 
tions of the previous week which con x / |‘ 
range from $s.80 to $5.90 for the thin conditions to avoid breaking COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 
© > Te" YJ . sie . s&s be 

thrown product. Carded cones are through the ice each and every time 10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 

listed at 30 to 31¢ for 10s and 32% to they make a sale. Cotton still fluctu- Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 

33%4c for 20s. Eighteens in combed ates between 18 ane me “eg e8 Selling Offices 

singles are bringing 40 to 41c and 7os_ Prices in the main are made on this 


' Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Mercerized Yarns at Chatta- Slow Cotton Waste Market 
nooga Are Lower 
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38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
: basi 1035 Drexel Bldg. 456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
76 to 78&c. esis. Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 


The market is continuing dull, and Dealers and others who paid high 
in fact there seems to have been a_ prices for their wastes for this season 
slowing down particularly among the are hardly in a position to meet ad 


hosiery manufacturers. Few hosiery vantageously current market condi oO. S. HAW ES & BRO. 


makers here are finding it possible tions. The opinion has gained ground 


to continue to operate oe full time that cotton and its wastes are likely FALL RIVER, MASS. 


production. A number of the mills for the balance of the year to tend COTTON YARN ALL FORMS 


have already taken steps to slow up downward rather than upward. AND NUMBERS 


production. Others hold the opposite opinion be- 




















‘ . . . ; ceawine ‘ . > Re is he 
Business at this time is not so good lieving that cotton below 18c is below 


as it was a year ago, but as a whole Cost ot growing and that it would re INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
the hosiery makers are looking with quire a bumper crop this year to force . COTTON YARNS sone 
confidence toward an improvement cotton permanently below this figure. Weaving — : —Knitting 
with the spring. There is not going Those who deal in and out of the mar 88 LEONARD. STREET, NEW YORK’ 
to be much expansion here during the ket, carrying little if any stock, have ee ani etic 

vear if present indications are car- comparatively light hearts. Large 
ried out. Only one local concern is and responsible houses are on the 
considering any heavy expansion and whole moderately bullish. 








this mill is not ready to make any The consumption of cotton waste 
announcement as yet. seems to be lagging at this time. The 


Nk cotton industry is still over producing DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, ie SOR Te ont Wen 


Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


P and there is prospect that the mills 
fO- on fine yarns using the longer-stapled 


Tells of Foreign Cotton 





duction as well as the foreign cotton will 

BeLmMont, N. C.—At the meeting curtail to a considerable extent in the | TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
of the Belmont Rotary Club last week, near future. The industry seems to Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
D. P. Williams, of Gastonia, who has_ lack confidence at this time in the ial tials te PROVIDENCE, R. I. ‘ , 
made a study of cotton production stability of values which is hardly to | New York 327 So. LaSalle St. Chinego 
areas all over the world, spoke on be wondered at with the prospects of 
cotton. a 15,000,000 bale crop according to | 

Stating that Great Britain is try- southern estimates and the further | MONUMENT MILLS. Housatonic. Mass. 


ing to compete with the United States fact that 1928 is a presidential year. 


te HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
in the production of cotton, he said, There does not seem to be anything 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 
that last year the British Government developing just at present to give this FAST-BLACKS & COLORS oo } pie 
‘onducted experiments in the produc- market any stimulus. The situation is ; es 
ion of cotton in 17 of her provinces spotty and irregular and the outcome 
Mr. Williams gave interesting data of the high-priced contracts still a 
egarding the production of cotton in matter of doubt. Quite a few houses 
foreign countries, especially South are in a liquid position and so better 
\merica. Exhibiting the different able to meet the future. 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





















nes of cott crow -e i Neisieias wine ; 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
vpes of cotton grown there, he said . _Current Quotations cmcaes eum ther. ema ia 
at “the tree cotton” grown in Peru Peeler Po ag settee ee Se Soe 
imetimes attains a height of 20 feet, Sak. comber ........0..... 16 1614c. | 
ve sat em Choice willowed “fly previa 2 , 8 — 9c. | 
eh TD SFOS .S FON Choice willowed picker. . 7 — The. COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
See Pee eens ess sees = = PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
i 2 Spoolers (single) ...... 13 SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 
Marine Corps Requests Bid on Fine White cop’ .2.22.2... 15 





Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Flannel (a er | 
. . 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids for supplying Ss. C. Cooperatives Cotton 
e local depot of the Marine Corps, Grades 86% Middling or Better | 
broad St. and Washington Ave., with Co_tumBiaA, S. C.—A report issued 
10,000 yds. of Canton flannel, un- by the South Carolina Cotton 
leached, will be opened April 6. Growers Cooperative Association, 
‘hiladelphia delivery is specified and shows that 86% of the deliveries to 
ods must conform with specifica- the association this season has been 
ms 6528. classed as middling cotton or better. 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Poor Richard said, “Promises may 
get thee Friends — but non-produc- 
i tion will turn them into enemies.” 
And we agree with old Ben Franklin. 


: W li that it tak th 
The Last Word in Plush) fii} ese yt se zor 
™ that it gg a processing 7 
is e them runnin aion 
Yarn Production faane See Sor geen es 


ing and holding friends. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 





Bladenboro’s new Plush Yarn Mill No. 3, 
shown above, is a notable contribution to 
quality Plush Yarn manufacture. In this 
model plant—equipped with specially de- 
signed machinery—are produced Plush 
Yarns of distinctive quality. VEL- 
BLADE Yarns have met with a keen 
reception from discerning mill men. Their 










excellence is safeguarded by an alert M.A. Henderson Roseville. Ga Cosby & Thomas, 
a : : 166 W. Jackson Blvd - , Johnston Building 
organization and unceasing laboratory Philadelphia, Pa cll Rtiner Mines Reation in, 
Stewart McConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro iE dward Shultz, 


tests. 6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. 





Have you tried VELBLADE Yarns? 
Write for samples 10/2 to 30/2. 





DVaerwsrso sr oor es? 239? 3 YY DIY BO? FO? TD 


BLADENBORO . ‘Earriet— 
COTTON MILLS Henderson 


Two names that are the equivalent 
Sales Offices and Representatives of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
a host of mill men these are more 
FORREST BROS. than just names. They are repre- 
119 So. 4th St. sentative of yarns whose quality is 
consistently high. 
FORREST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. eet 
6s to 30s — Single and Ply 
Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
for KNITTING and WEAVING 
HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 
Henderson, N. C. 


PLUSH GARE | Selling Agents 
John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 


se . “ 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
Try It and You Too, Will Buy It Wintheas Uiaieer, Tray, N. ¥. 


Philadelphia Office—39 S. Tenth St. 


lg Sg Sg Sg Na 4 4 Se 
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Cotton Steady, but Quiet 


Bullish Old Crop Statistics Restrict 
Selling but Fail to Stimulate Demand 


ULLISH old crop statistics com-_ tion 





Fell ; 


(see page 46) were quite gen- 


bined with the talk of deficient erally interpreted as pointing to a 


. Sd 

ubsoil moisture in west Texas has probable world’s consumption for the \ Keeping Step 
een reflected by a generally steady season of between 15'4 and 1534 mil- \ 

indertone in the cotton market dur- lion bales. Figures on world’s mill ? e + 

ng the week, and there was a bulge stocks indicated that mills had con — with Quissett 

prices following the report of the sumed about 189.000 bales more than 

Census Bureau on domestic con- they took during the first half of this 
sumption for February. These fea- season. 


tures, however, failed to inspire any The report otf the Census Bureau 


’ : . . ° i > . »< 4 >< m1 ra WI » 
general or aggressive buying, and on supply and distribution for the The staples associated ith the 
rading has been generally quiet. month of 
No doubt the Washing “ws of ill cons of 372.810 agains ie , 

doubt the Washington news of mill consumption of 573.810 against submerged. Mill production nowa 
nvestigations, proposed legislation 582,417 during January and 589,513 c 


February showed domestic 


bicycle and buggy era are fast being 


’ okie ; ; E . ie roecha Tl ho tO? > 
ind what not, has had a restricting during February, 1927. These figures days 1s div ersified. The 1928 tempo 
influence on business, but quite aside attracted a good deal of bullish com 


calls for variety—with style calling 


trom that this is, after all, a between- ment, although the turn 
e cE. 


season’s market, and, while interested traders who were inclined to regard 

old crop. statistics, the trade is them as 
probably waiting for the start of the of 
new crop to establish the trend of 


there were some 


indicating increased stocks 
yarns or goods It seemed that 
few were prepared to see the con , iv : 7 - 

ilies, Slee coetracts. sold eb. te. semetion ba a ee Cae mills to “keep in step. Here qual 
i8.86 following the domestic con- maintained. 
sumption report for February, which On 
ade new high ground for the move- 


Quissett’s versatility is helping many 


ity yarns are available in all counts 
; the whole, it is probable that from 2s to 120s—in any twist—1in 
ideas of the end-season carry-over oo ; 

ent and a recovery of 180 points both in this country and throughout any put up. elivery is prompt. 
from the low level of Feb. 2, and one the world have been scaled down 


A helpful organization stands ready 
ot the features has been the apparent 


oa : SENN 23'S TENE Of these: sate \ to aid you in determining the type 
ibsence of selling pressure from the tics, and there may be some further . : . 
South. revision of opinion in this respect \ of yarn best suited for your needs. 
The two statistical developments of after the publication of the Census \ 
the week were the figures of the In- report on ginnings from the growth 
ternational Federation of Master of 1927 next week. 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ The following table shows Wednes- 
\ssociations on mill consumption and day's closing quotations in the leading 
stocks of cotton for the first half of 


Can Quissett help you? 


spot markets of the country, with 





Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
e season which were available in the usual comparisons : Numbers and Descriptions 
me detail on Monday. and the re Mar. Mar Last Ply Yarns our Specialty 
port of the Census Bureau which anes oe hla a ei Coa Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
was published on Wednesday. The ee ey cee ae eae) ee \ larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 
. : ro. obile 8.40 ") } 13.4 9 
figures of the International Federa- — savannat 18.77 18.06 +31 13.8 85 
Norfolk 18.81 19.1 4-32 13.88 1,664 sjuiuibainie’ 
New York 18.85 19.11 +25 14.1 1,968 a o 
eee Augusta 18.69 18.94 +25 13.63 1,850 
Cotton Statistical Data isin” EE a ip bes uissett Mill 
(Fluctuations of Futures) ~ AR a aoe oe cee le 
oustor 8.50 75 4.95, 3% » O18 
Closed For Week Closed Net , * 7 95 B15 30 8,182 
Mar. 8 High Low Mar. 14 Ch’'ge aren — ihe — New Bedford, Mass. 
4 ce a ae ae a The following differences on and : m 
Ay 18.60 18.86 18.40 18.72 +.12 off middling are given as compiled } Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
‘ 18.53 18.63 18.40 18.63 + .10 ° ° , . " —_ ; 
i846 1870 1831 i8t1 os {rom the report received by the New Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
seutambe: i823 1833 isa isas ti York Cotton Exchange. The cotton Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
tober 18.12 18.38 18.06 18.22 +.11 grades marked ** are not deliverable 
ember 18.08 18.21 18.08 18.19 +.11 
mber 18.04 18.28 18.00 18.15 111 on contract. 
lary 18.02 18.25 17.97 18.12 +. 1 WHITE GRADES 
. ny at: . oe: Mem- Mont-Au-  Aver- 
Spot Fluctuations for Week . Dallas phis gomeryguste age 
(Middling) BOI sc casi 1.00t 1.25 .70¢ .94t 981 
Ere S.G.M. .......... .68¢ 1.00¢ ‘gst :75¢ .75¢ 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool ae an 50t 75+ "40+ “38t 54t 
s = ® : 18 = 18 6 Mn adicarwuswns -35¢ = .50¢ .25¢ .25t 37+ 
ay, March 10 = 18.90 18. 3 BE Mos... ccs ee ee ee Se CO 
ay, March 12..  19.00e 18.58¢ ws. DME woos. 121) 1 88* 2.00% tone “75° (one 
i eats. ae ae a 10.551 §G.O.e*.. ..... 2.25% 2.00° 150° 1.25° 1.85° 
rei nec he o Fey GOvseeeees sees 3.25% 2.50% 2.00% 1.75% 2.68° 
: , ° NG 
Sect Pinctustions and Sek «6c. lO US OR ow oe 
Stocks GME gaaunne cues 50° 1.00° .65° .50° .73° 
Prices This SO np erasanvece 1.25° 2.00° 150° .75° 1.51° 
Mar. 14 week year § 2, L°*....... 3.28° 3.26° 3:36° 1.13° 2.47° 
18.8 74, 810 6,222. i BE. gcse 3.25° 4.50° 3.00° 2.38° 3.59° 
18.f 475, 504 G86, 342 
18 12,727 29, 930 YELLOW STAINED 
18.98 2,813 96, 76 eee 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 75° 1.55° 
26,086 64,190 MLS®... "1 7722) 295% 2.00% 2.25° 1.25° 208° 
22,981 SOD acc ces ...- 3.00° 2.75° 3.00° 1.75° 2.58° 
19.1 69,299 104, 82 
\ 19.10 182,163 225,325 BLUE STAINED 
18.75 681,152 . M. 2.00° 2.00° 1.75° 1 75° 1.84° 
18.94 67,53 2.25° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50% 2.50° Mi Pee 
18.10 226,022 3.00° 3.50° 3.25* 350° 3.34° io ahn 
18.00 4,119 
17.92 17,419 





t On middling. 
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Greorce H. WaTEeRMAN 
President 
Boston 


Hersert A. CuRRIER 
Vice-President 
New York 


Epwin T. WITHERBY 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston 





COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Yor« PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth Street 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 











SL-01GGLa JOHNSTON BLDG 
MANAGER GQ O NC: 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
QeSkn 


Meat 
~ 

Ss rn 
° ° 


CONTROLLED = & MANUFACTURE 


ea 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 





























NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Selling Agents 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


eng 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Testing Apparatus 


for 


Yarns and Cloth 


Our Specialty 








is Equipping” 
Complete Testing 


| 
| 


|_aboratories 





Yarn Reel 





—— See Also 


——(oo— 


: 


ALFRED SUTER | 


200 Fifth Ave., New York | 
i 


American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 
260 West Broadway, New York 


QUALITY FIRST 
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Cotton—Continued 


Limited Cotton Supply 


A Feature of Strength Despite 
Lagging of Interest 
Mempuis, TENN., Mar. 12.—The 
broadening movement in evidence a 
week or ten days ago has subsided 
without getting very far. Demand for 
low grade cottons is not less keen 
than it has been for months but the 
fact is unimportant because of lim- 
ited supply. Buying has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for months but 
toward the close of February: small 
orders, for a wide range of descrip- 
tions, increased materially. While 
perhaps in the majority of instances 
these orders were filled out of buy- 
ers’ stock, there nevertheless was stim- 
ulated a considerable increase in buy- 
ing at first hands. Activity on a fair 
scale continued through the first day 
or two of the week, but the market 

suddenly went stale. 

Shippers say new orders are very 
limited in number and that none are 
for sizable lots or for distant deliv- 
ery. Mills, it is said, seem satisfied 
for the time being and inquiries are 
not suggestive of any disposition to 
anticipate requirements. An_ occa- 
sional offer is received but almost in- 
variably it is at a price considered 
unworkable. The more limited de- 
mand is not reflected in prices. Own- 
ers, both first hands and merchants, 
are firm in their price ideas and the 
basis is practically unchanged. 

The feeling is general that the new 
crop will be subjected to much greater 
boll weevil damage than last vear’s 
was, and this thought is probably 
back of the confidence that is every- 
where evident. Speculative buying is 
negligible for the reasons that con- 
cessions are unobtainable and mer- 
chants are disinclined to buy for stock 
it basis which mills have not yet been 
willing to meet except in a small way 
tor well defined needs. Shippers are 
long in the net but short the low 
grades. 

Sales at the following prices were 
reported during the week: Strict low 
middling, middling and strict middling 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
March 10 March 3 
19 markets average... sae 18.36 18.17 


phis . 17.95 17.8 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 








aude Strict Middling Prices steady 
RD. cvcee 21144 @ 22 
6-In. .. ° ee scscccccses Samy @2ae 
n ekwae 06660006060 005s s0nne08 2514 @ 2614e 
~ . 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
phis total 13,450 13,950 14,175 
b. Included 
tal e 8,625 8,150 10,174 
arkets . 51,934 48,344 41,056 
° ° OL: 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
eceipts 15,515 10,617 
receipts 61, 601 38,475 
l since Aug. 1, net 293, 266 683,905 
s ments , 35, 74, 38, 315 
Total since Aug. 1.... 1,12 ,747,417 1,342, 862 
1 stock .... ovwe 244,141 295, 484 
Decrease for week.... 12,669 *160 
{ ld stock in hands 
f Memphis factors. §4, 000 78,500 
ase for week 2,500 , 900 


rease. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


color, 1% to 13/16” at 20.50c, mid- 
dling and strict middling 1%” at 
21.25c¢, low middling, strict low mid- 
dling and middling color, 144” at 
19.25c, fail color to bright, 18.50c, off 
color, 18.00c, strict good ordinary, 
gray and tinged, 1%” at 17.50c, good 
ordinary, tinged, 11%” at 17.00¢, strict 
low middling 1” at 19.00c, middling 
7%” at 17.75c. Inch bollies are selling 
in the interior at about 


” 


16.00¢c. 


Longest Staples Strong 


Little Change in Other Cottons 
and Demand Slow 
Boston, Mar 14.—Demand for all 
varieties of cottons continues slow, yet 
the slightly stronger futures market | 
causes the majority of shippers to hold 
prices at least as firmly as they did last 
week, but with the exception of the 
longest staples it has seldom been 
necessary for the mills to pay more for 
their cotton than they did a week ago. 
Anything longer than full 1 3/16 in. | 
cotton, however, is being held more 
firmly in sympathy with the advance 
in Pimas and Egyptian Sakellarides. | 
Few shippers will sell full 114 in. hard | 
western cotton of middling grade at 
less than 900 points on May, while 








some are holding for 1000 to 1100 | 
points on; in many instances, too, they | 
are demanding a full hundred point 
premium over middling for strict 
middling grade. This upward trend of 
the longest staples is in sympathy with 
the radical advance in both Egyptian 
and Sudan Sak. cottons, and also in 
American Pimas. The landed cost at | 
the mill of top grades of the new 
Sudan cottons, plus commissions and | 
other charges, is around 48 to 48'%4c, 
and some shippers are holding choice 
lots of No. 2 Pimas as high as 45c. 
Further Advance in Sak. 

Sakellarides cottons have continued | 
their upward trend in the Alexandria | 
market, the March option closing 
today at $36.89, or an advance of 34 | 
points for the week, while the Novem 
ber option at $38.52 is up 98 points 
The speculative strength of Sak. | 
futures as well as the actual cotton | 
undoubtedly has been accentuated by 
the reported scarcity of the new Sudan 
Saks., particularly top grades of the 
latter. 

Current Quotations 

prices for March-Apr. 
shipments of middling and _ strict 
middling hard western cotton (Gov- 
ernment lengths) are as follows: 


\verage 








Rasis on N 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
March-Apr. shipments as 
Medium Sakellarides, 357c, up ‘4c, 
Medium Uppers, 285<c, 
from Mar. 7. They report closing 
prices March 14 on the Alexandria | 
exchange as follows: Mar. Sak. $36.89, 


follows: 


unchanged 





up 34c;: Apr. Uppers $25.88, up 4c | 


from Mar. 7. 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-S- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. | 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


RETR ES EN I EE A REN 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: oest en : oe Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
os ANGELES” Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA. Campbell & Van O'Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


Meets All Competition 


| C Nhe Yarn of (Wdaptability if 
|| THOMAS HENRY&SONS © 
NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE | 


ed ee 
RAY eee 


Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 
Send 


for Nashville, Tennessee 
Samples 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Re BRay Tapes, Braids and Bindings 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


ys ee HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Ps. 





{ 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 


212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
PERCY A. LEGGE 
134 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FALLS YARN MILLS 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY, 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 


Western Selling Agents for: 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 


Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Encelsior Mills, Union, S. C., 


222 West Adams Street 


Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
Mercerized Yarns. 


Chicago, Ill. 


24i CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. PA. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


——-~_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_ 


Star Worsted Company 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 
a 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
aon eee ey 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


MERINO 7. Aw R N Ss 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
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line Tops Continue 
to Feature Demand 





Much of the Business on Contract 
From Mills Which Usually 
Comb Their Own Wool 

BOSTON.— The top market is 
rather spotty, fewer inquiries are ap- 
pearing but deliveries are holding up 
well and are considered’a very satis- 
factory feature inasmuch as some of 
the largest concerns are booked up 
three or four months ahead. A rather 
unusual feature of the situation is that 
some manufacturers who under 
normal conditions buy wool and comb 
their own short of 
wool and in order to cover their needs 
have placed at different times during 
the year substantial orders with stand- 
ard topmakers. One house states that 
approximately 40% of its business has 


tops have been 


been from organizations which 
usually do their own combing. <A 
little additional business has been 


taken on during the week in fine 
Bradford tops at $1.45 and in fine dry 
comb at $1.47'%. Concessions of a 
cent or so a pound have been made 
to favored customers on 58s and 56s. 
In the crossbreds orders in 46s have 
been taken at $1.05. The lower 
grades as well as the 50s have been 
inactive. 

The noil market is firmer but it is 
becoming more difficult to register 
further advances even in the best ma- 
terials unless a mill is actually in 
urgent need and must make a 


pur- 
chase. 


The situation in the matter of 
values both in noils and in the parent 
wool market is becoming stationary. 
Said a customer “With the fierce 
competition that manufacturers are 
experiencing in marketing their goods 
higher prices are to be looked upon 
as obstructive to the development of 
business.” The domestic ouput is in- 
creasing. Higher noil prices in the 
Bradford district have forced U. S. 
importers out of the market. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


i. Ae ere er (64-66s) $1.45 
Half-blood ........... (60-628) 1_3714 
High %& blood......... (58s) 1284/1380 ~ 
Aver, % blood......... (56s) 12816/125 
eS eas ‘ “119% 
High % blood........... (50s) 
MEIER os cai aS 55, rere ke a ies 107/108 
ME eA eke e tiaidieis cna 1.05 
Re wie a pice roiry aie alates’ Orsi 1.00 
MD ava cert Gels ete oa ghey cd es 92% 
lea he arate tala a Sire Nc ark satis 9215 
Tops—-Bradford, Eng. (Mar. 3) < 
AMS ee neage « Woine oNGe eee (70s) 58d 
I eS aa aim eg inte ‘ .. (64s) bed 
SAM ik als v0. «0 vie 6 (60s) 53d 
Half-blood, low .......... (58s) 48d 
Chree-eighths blood....... (56s) 43d 
‘Juarter-blood i‘? . (50s) S4d 
POG ace ais-piais's'es « . (46s) 26144 
Noils— Boston 
WP  eees Ss nh0 2 cheb ds 6 0% $ $.97 
lalf-blood aaa 5 Geis ee es 87 
ke a SS eae a 75 
ie I i ee ou 65 
RGU HE NMIAIA e565 6 ne, 5.5 ont bo 
MR OID a a wo livgie gb eacg .60 
i, ee ee ae oo 
448 a2 





Merino Yarns 


More Active 





Hosiery 


Mills 


Buying 


For Their Next Season 


Philadelphia. 

ITH the exception of a fair to 

good volume of business placed 
by hosiery manufacturers with spin- 
ners of merino yarns and a more ac- 
tive request for outerwear counts the 
market is quiet. Manufacturers of 
men’s wear and dress goods have re- 
fused, in a majority of cases, to buy 
at the new and higher range of quo- 
tations, made effective more than a 
week Although a number of 
men’s wear manufacturers 
ready opened 


ago. 

have al- 
lines with 
others ready to do so within a few 


their new 


days, there has as vet been no im- 
portant volume of varn buying by this 
trade for a number of weeks. Prices 
of mixture yarns used in fancy men’s 
wear fabrics are priced at $2.25 for 
2-40s, French spun, half blood by a 
number of which is 20¢ 
higher than manufacturers paid for a 
large part of yarns used in the last 
season’s goods. These mills state they 
will not contract for yarns until they 
receive goods orders, priced upon cur- 
rent yarn prices. 


spinners, 


Adjustment Period 
During this readjustment period of 
rising varn quotations, the brightest 
spot in the situation has been the fair 
to large volume of new business that 
has been placed with merino yarn 
manufacturers, 


taking these varns in colors in most 


spinners by hosiery 
instances with varying percentages of 
wool specified, a large number of con- 
tracts calling for yarns made of 50% 
wool and 50% on the 
Contracts from this 
trade have been reported in amounts 
varying from 75,000 
Ibs., for shipments during the next 
four to six months. 


cotton spun 


worsted system. 


25,000 lbs., to 


Merino yarn spinners report a fair 





demand from a number of manufac 
turers who last season used all-worsted 
yarns for their goods and have turned 
this season to a part cotton yarn spun 
on the worsted system which they 
state will permit them to turn out a 
hose that has the appearance of an 
all-worsted but at the same time will 
cut their raw material cost to an im- 
portant degree and place them in a po- 
sition to compete with the 
priced hosiery made from all 
manufacturers making 
a lower-priced hose have placed a fair 
volume of recent 
weeks with merino spinners 
using the cotton system, these yarns 
being priced under the worsted sys- 
tem merinos and usually containing 
lower percentages of than the 
latter. 


higher 

wool. 
Other hosiery 
business during 
varn 


W OC iI 


Larger Outerwear Sales 

Second to the hosiery section of the 
market, the brightest spot has been 
the larger number of contracts placed 
with outerwear counts, 
this being the first important business 
at the latest and higher range of quo- 
tations. Fair sized sales and a num- 
ber of medium-sized contracts calling 
for delivery during the next six weeks 
have been reported by spinners at 
$1.40 basis for 2-20s, 50s, which is the 
most promising feature of these yarns, 
from a spinners’ standpoint, since the 
first of the vear when the going level 


spinners of 


for this count was averaging close to 
$1.30 or toc under the current level. 

This has added significance in view 
of the fact several spinners of outer- 
wear yarns state they have booked 
only minor sized orders since late in 
December, when trading was active, 
and that a large percentage of orders 
now on their books will be completed 
during the next few weeks. 
tion of 


Resump- 


interest in contracts by a 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s)...... 1.10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s).. 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s) 1.30-1.35 
20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-488)... 1.3744-1.42% 
1.45-1.50 


-80s to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (468). 1.50-1.52% 
1.5214-1.55 
1.55-1.60 
1.60-1.65 
1.65-1.6714 
1.75-1.7714 
1.80-1.8214 
1.85-1.871% 
2.00-2.05 
2.10-2.15 
2.60-2.65 


-268 to 2-308, 14 bid. (48s). . 


32s, 

-208, 34 bld. (568)... 
-268, 3% bld. (568) 
-3 i 
32s, 
-3 : 


e 


3% bid. (56s)... 

1g bid. (60s)... .. 

14 bld. (608)............. 
40s, 14 bid. (60-64s) 

-508, high, 14 bid. (64s)......... 
-50s, fine, (66-70s).......... 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 


2s, 4 bid. (48-508)... 
2s, 


-39, 


6s, 


ew 


« 
9 
2 
9 
e 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
9 
é 
9 
2 


French System 


20s, high, % bid. (50s)........ 1.42-1 45 
208, 2% bid. (568)..............- 1.50-1.524% 
26s, 34 blood (566).............- 1.55-1.5744 
308, 4% bid. (608)............... 1.75-1.77% 
30s fine warp (66-70s)...........*% 1 85-1.90 
408, 4 bid. (60-64s).... . 1.92%-1.95 
50s, (66-708)....... 2.10-2.15 
60s, (70s) 2.55-2.60 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, 14 bid. (44s) . 1,274%-1.30 
2-183 to 2-20s, \Y bld. (50s) 1 40 
2-268, 4 bid. (508). ........... 1.45 
2-308, 44 bid. (50s)... . anna 1.50 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.5714-1.60 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s)... 1.7244-1.75 


French Spun Merino 
308, 50-50......... 
30s, 60-40... 








“new varn price 


number of mills making bathing-suit 
and sweaters, this week and last 
indicate that these manufacturers 


be the first to buy in quantity at the 


level made neces 
by the strong situation in  mediu 
wools. 

Spinners Will Not Quote 

In this connection it is note 

several of the largest spinners of out- 
erwear yarns in this section are 
fusing to quote on new yarn business 


irrespective of what prices manutac 


turers are willing to offer This is 
due to the fact these particular spin 
ners have varn contracts on thet 
books which will consume all the 


wool they have on hand and as they 
state they are either unable to locate 
stocks of medium wools remaining 1n 
dealers’ hands or else that they are 


unable to pay 51¢ or 52c for bright 
quarters and take yarn business on the 
$1.40 


Spinners assert they should 


basis of the current price ot 
for 2-20s. 
receive at least $1.50 for this count 
if they pay the current prices of new 
supplies of wools. For this reason 
spinners in need of wools are stay- 
ing out of the market for the time 
being and refusing to quote Chey 
will depend on the yarn business now 
on their books to run them tor two 
or three months at which time they 
predict new wools coming on the mar- 
ket will make the raw material situa- 
tion easier than at this time. 
According to spinners of 
yarns in this section approximately 
half of their customers are covered 
several weeks ahead with yarns, pos- 
sibly two months, while the other 
half of their customers will be de- 
pendent upon yarns that are bought 
at the higher price range, either plac- 
ing hand-to-mouth orders or contracts 
at this basis, $1.40 for 2-20s. It is im- 
possible to make any general state- 


these 


ment covering this situation as buy- 
ing ahead or the reverse has not been 
general, manufacturers following an 
individualistic policy in regard to 
varns. Certain spinners state they 
have business on their books to run 
them for two to three months, while 
as many others state that bulk of busi- 
ness in hand will be delivered before 
that length of time. From this sev- 
eral have assumed that spinners, dur- 
ing next few weeks, will book mainly 
filling-in quantities from 
mills and that contracting will not be- 


outerwear 


come general again for possibly two 
months at which time current orders 
in spinners’ hands will have been com 
pleted. 
Men’s Wear Mills’ Position 
In the men’s 


he situation 1s more co1 


+ 


section o1 the 
| 


rused 


wear 
market t 
and there have been few indications 
during recent weeks that new business 
of importance is about to be placed 
with spinners at the new price level. 
Weaving yarns at the latest prices are 
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Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 
Circular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 
plete line. 


Brinton machines have won popu- 
larity in the knitting centers of the 
world by reason of their versatility. 


With speed and economy, they pro- 


duce a wide range of fancy patterns 


and colors — in silk, cotton, wool 
or rayon — Adjustments are easily 


and quickly made. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


Philadelphia 


FOREIG GE 


Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
ngland Sydney, Melbourne. 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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The only 
CIRCULAR. 


JACQUARD 


ae 


Production Pattern 


UNLIMITED PATTERN RANGE 


Enables you to give play to your ideas and produce designs not 
possible with other methods 

Uses patterns punched on paper—cost little and are very easily 
changed. 

Eight changes of color, any stitch; self edge. cuff bottoms, tubular 
welt, draw threads, body lengths. 


Jacquard patterns and plain staples on one machine \ll gauges 
and sizes—14”, 16”, 18”, 20” and 28”. 


A True Circular Jacquard Machine—not a trick wheel machine. 
. i 


Write for further information. 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
1924 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U. S. A. 


New York Display Room, 306 Broadway 


MCSE a 


Ample Facilities 


Once a job is headed our way— 
it's never shunted aside. We 
cater to the giant and the dwarf 
in dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing requirements. The 
need may be 5 lbs.—it may be 
25,000 --either is handled 
in the typical exacting Globe 
way. Write us! 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


-. Hinsey @ Worth Sts _ 
-~ Frankford, Pa ~~ / 


~— 
| 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | 


nominal as there has been no busi- 
ness of account reported as yet at the 
highest figures made effective two 
weeks ago. Manutacturers are doubt- 
ful as yet as to the volume of goods 
business they will obtain at prices 
based upon the new yarn list and un- 
til their customers become accustomed 
to this they believe new goods orders 
will be slow developing. In view 
of this a number of mixture spinners 
predict yarn contracting will be late 
this season. Manufacturers’ position 
is made more difficult by the fact 
several of them, not a large’ number, 
have low priced yarn to be delivered 
with which these manufacturers will 
be able to under-sell their competitors 
for initial orders to be placed by goods 
buyers. Such business would not ma- 
terially help spinners immediately. 


Yarns Endeavor to Advance 


Higher Prices Accepted Theoret- 
ically by Consumers 
BOSTON.—Progress in worsted 
yarns is still slow. Asking prices are 
on a higher level but difficult of reali- 
zation in most cases. New business 
continues spotty and apart from knit- 
ting yarns is confined to counts suit- 
able for spring rather than for fall 
fabrics. Deliveries on old contracts 
are considered good but these yarns it 
may be noted were bought well below 
current level and the same is probably 
true regarding the tops and wools 
necessary for their manufacture. 
Spinners cannot buy wools today or 
tops either and quote yarns within the 
market line now current with any 
hope of profitable merchandising. 
Dealers who pick up cheap lots and 
sell at moderate profits are in a better 
position although it is increasingly 
difficult to uncover low priced good 

yarns. 

It is easier to raise prices than to 
realize them and yet yarns ought to 
do better and probably will provided 
wool and tops halt in their courses. 
Stationary wool and tops and an ex- 
pansion in cloth manufacturing would 
probably assist yarns to rise to a 
more satisfactory selling level. And 
vet this is not certain. Expansion in 
fabric manufacturing would lead to 
further wool demand and further wool 
demand might again lift raw material 
values. It would be difficult to find 
any industry so constantly harrassed 
by fell circumstance as that of worsted 
spinning. Recurring to a_ specified 
case of say 2-20s knitting yarns, with 
the 50s top at $1.15 what ought to be 
a reasonable price for the yarn? 
Since the first of the vear this yarn 


has sold at $1.25, $1.27%, $1 


.30, 
$1.32, $1.37% and is now quoted 
$1.40 with no business on the advance. 
Is $1.40 then the legitimate selling 
price based upon the top at $1.15 
manufactured from wool 
around g5c clean. 


costing 
Not a few spinners 
would consider this varn 8 to roc per 
pound below its reasonable selling 
price. 

The demand for the finer counts of 





white yarns in the Bradford district 
continues to expand but has not yet 
reached a point where machinery is 
fully engaged. Prices are not yet 
on a line with replacement costs and 
there is sufficient competition for the 
business to place obstacles in the way 
of anything but an irregular advance. 
The trend is still upward while wool 
and tops are for the moment station- 
ary. Spinners of colored yarns have 
for a considerable period been in a 
better manufacturing position than | 
spinners of whites, their manufactur- 
ing margins have been more ample 
and demand has been steadier. Cross- 
bred varn output is substantial both | 
for home and export. Two-ply 24s, | 
32s and 36s have advanced 


penny | 
per pound during the week. 
i a | 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
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J. S. Bowes in New Location | 

John S. Bowes, worsted, woolen and 
silk yarns, has removed his offices 
from 1600 Arch Street to the Hey- | 
mann Building, 213 S. Broad St., Phil- | 
adelphia. 


Buyers Offer 42 to 45c for Ken- || 
tucky Wool 


LEXINGTON, 


Ky.—W ool buy ers are 
working a number of counties in the | 
northern and central section of the | 
State, making a bid in advance of 
shearing time, 

The prices being offered range from 
42 to 45c a pound. C. W. Hart of 
Falmouth, Pendleton county, 


for the 1928 wool clip. 


of wool in this section, is said to be 


offering 45c a pound and will also | 


furnish sacks to growers for hand- 
ling the wool sold to him at this 
price. 


Willey Buys Masurel Noils 
Francis 
Inc. 300 Summer 
chased recently from the 
Worsted Co., Inc., 
what is said to be the largest accumu- 
lation of super-fine noils ever avail- 
able. During the floods 


Boston. 


Masurel 


November 


the Masurel company had large quan- | 


tities of super-fine tops, grading it is 
said, 8os and above, in their basement 
warehouse and which — required 
recombing before they could be used. 
The amount taken under competitive 
bid is said to have been around 20,000 
Ibs. Some of this material has already 
been sold and for the balance the quo- 
tation stands around $1.10 per Ib. 


Pocasset Worsted Co., Johnston, 
R. I. has sold 41 double cottages to 
Emilio N. Cappelli of Providence. Deeds 


. ° ° . iy 
will be passed within a few days, the 


transaction involving about $150,000. 
William O. Todd, president of the Pocas- 
set Worsted Co. said ‘that only about 
40% of them are occupied by employes. 


who for | 
several years has been a large buyer | 


Willey & Co., | 
Street, have pur- | 





Woonsocket, R. I., | 


(1775) 117 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ann WASHTENAW AVENUES 


NSVUUAHUGHO AHL TA 


CHICAGO 


NAN. TTT 
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weer For KNITTING 


vasa, FRENCH SPUN YARNS “eeu. 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England Siahee-dieiian. EW. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave Soston : 

Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
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Pantograph 
Engraving Machines 


Polishing Lathes 


Pricking-on Machines 


Telephone Broad 6149-J 


WILLIAM S. GLINES 


Designer and Builder of 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 
~ A Y ( TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 


\ Sp punroyarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
| ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 51 AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 


*¢ — tm a WM. B. ems e —_ LTD, TORONTO- — REAL 
| > o 


Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 





| 
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} Amonc fine textiles, fabrics made 

from Celanese brand Yarns stand 

alone as the supreme creation of our 

own modern age. Their beauty fires 
the imagination; their protean variety adapts 


them to practically every dress and decora- 










are modern, too, in their amazing practical and 
hygienic qualities. + Featured by America’s lead- 


ing stores Celanese fabrics are recognized every- 











> ° 
where as today Ss consuminate expression of style. 


CELANESE 


REg.us. BRAND at. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1s East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


; 





















CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the } 
United States, of the Celanese Corporation r 
of America, to designate its brand of 
, fabrics, garments, etc. 
yarns, fa / ) 
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Ravon Prices Are 
to Be Unchanged 


Books Will Be Opened in Two 
Weeks or So for Second 
Quarter Business 


Neither buyers nor sellers look for 
any change in the list quotations for 
rayon when producers books are 
pened for second quarter business in 
the couple ot 
veeks. The occasion will not be at- 
tended with the interest, 
that has attached to other openings. 


Few, or should we say none, even con- 


the course of next 


therefore, 


sider that a surprise might be sprung 

the last moment. If any surprise 
loes arise from the existing prosaic 
outlook, it is pretty certain to be in 

‘Way of some concessions to buyers. 
Che large users themselves, however, 
say that they do not look for anything 
of this nature. 

Producers state that they are still 
sold up on their first quarter produc- 
tion and that orders now on the books 
will take care of every pound pro- 
duced. Considering the lull that has 
developed in the cotton industry—not 
to call it positive dullness—it is possi- 
ble that this is an optimistic view of 

situation. During the course of 
the next eight or ten months buyers 
will have no way of judging just what 
the situation is in the ravon market 
ther than by their own observations 
ind such untrustworthy reports that 
ome to them from other sources. 
Over the last several months, the dull- 
ness in cotton goods has been made up 
to a great extent by the increased con 
sumption by knitwear, but whether the 
latter users taken all that the 
southern left is another 


have 
mills have 
juestion. 

[n this connection it can be pointed 
sut that accurate and timely figures 

consumption and production would 
lo considerably more good than harm. 
[gnorance and the suspicion that 
gnorance breeds would be eliminated 

monthly figures of sales, produc- 
on, and deliveries were published. 
(hese figures could readily be com- 
piled by the Rayon Institute from data 
ziven by the five largest concerns. 


Spun Silk Dull 


>ingles Wanted for Use in Char- 
meuse for Fall 


spun silk market maintained 
e even tenor of its way last week 
ith prices and demand holding about 
e same. A small increase in busi- 
ness in the single yarns which are 
anted even at this early date for use 
charmeuse for the fall, just about 
mpensated for an equal falling off 
‘2 the demand for 60-2 yarns for 
‘roadcloths. Buying is still noted in 
the ply yarns due to the close scale 


The 
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of operations but the quantities wanted 
are moderate. Little 
ness is reported as yet in single yarns 


forward busi- 


despite confident operations 





in gray 
goods for fall. Prices are as follows: 
(30 days less 207%) 
61 $4.50 4()-2 $5.20 
5 4.35 62-1 3.45 





Thrown Silk Active 


Further Covering for April, May 
Prices Discount Decline 

Some further covering 
April and May requirements 
noted last week but was 
not as large as in the previous week. 
Most of the silk bought for forward 
delivery was either 4 thd for use in 


against 
Was 


the volume 


high grade satins or 3 thd or 4 thd 
Canton 14/16. In both cases where 


the buyer was willing to anticipate 
to this extent, it was interesting to 
note that prices invariably discounted 
a decline in the market. It was im- 
possible to get replacement costs out 
of thrown silk sold, and it is a com- 
mentary present methods to find 
practically every house willing to work 
on a lower than replacement cost. In 
the case of 2 thd georgette which was 
wanted for printing, the demand 
dropped off somewhat although some 
mills still wanted nearby deliveries 


on 


Organzine was beginning to show 
some life again and prices were firmer 
both for yarn and for throwing. Tram 
was dull for the most part although 
one or two hosiery concerns were be- 
ginning to consider buying. The 3 thd 
14/16 Canton crepe heavily 
bought for April and May but invari 
ably for these 


Was 


under 
$5.30 and in some cases under $5.20. 


deliveries at 


Spot quantities brought better prices 
(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX in skeins..$6.70 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins >. Sf 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones : 
Japan Crepe 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins 7.0 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Sp. Crack on bobbins 6. 6f 
Japan Crepe 4thd Crack XX bobbins 64 


Canton Crepe 
Tussah 


} thd N §S 14/16 on 
Tram 2 end on 


bobbins 


cops 3.00 


American  Glanzstoff 


Joins Rayon Institute 

The membership of the Rayon In- 
stitute, originally formed by The Vis- 
cose Co., DuPont Rayon Co., Inc., and 
the Industrial Rayon Corp., and later 
joined by The Belamose Corp., has 
been augmented by still another large 
rayon producing company, the Amer- 
ican Glanzstoff Corp., a subsidiary of 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabrilen A. G. 
Elberfeld. Germany, one of the largest 


Corp. 


manufacturers of rayon in Europe. 
Announcement the Glanzstoff 
corporation's entrance to this rayon 
group the Rayon 
Institute Beveridge C. Dunlop, 
vice-president of the American Glanz- 
stoff Corp. Mr. Dunlop said that he 
was particularly impressed 
trade and consumer 


ot 


has been made by 


and 


by the 
to the 
educational work under way at Rayon 
Institute, and the fine spirit of 
cooperative endeavor being expressed 
by the various competitive companies 


res} monse 


by 


which have joined forces in a common 
interest. 


DuPont Rayon Co. to Open 
Books for May, June, July at 
Unchanged Prices 

The DuPont open 
its books for May, June and July de 
liveries next week, at unchanged 
prices, it was learned from an official 
of that organization. 
DuPont yarns is 
sold up through the month of April, 
following a heavy early spring de 
mand. The booking of 
the second quarter ot 
in no sense a formal 
simply a to 
DuPont 


Rayon Co. will 


Production of 


orders for 
the 


“opening” 


vear is 
but 
accommodate 


their 


move 
customers as needs 
develop, it was stated 

A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam 
N. Y., have sold property in that 
Fred M. Bennett. 


citv. te 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier ‘*A”° — “¢ 
$2.30 $2. 
a 2.45 = 
.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2. 
AS 00 1 
3 as 2 
1S l 
.25 
.80 
ae 


4 
.60 
50 
15 oo 
45 Re 
.70 
45 1 
.70 re 
35 i. 
.30 3. 
.20-1.25 1. 
.15-1.25 1. 
15 

.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


1.90 
05 
90 


se CELANESE 

20 Denier Denier 
05 SS... 170... 
20 Mei 200... 
DO osk«.: 300 
150... 


1 60 


40 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) ft 
Fila 
ments 
ee 
45 
18%. 
90 
112.. 40 
135 30 
Me sckk 25 
225 25 


+ All A grade; 2% turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 


Denier 
40. 


Price 
50 
3.35 
3.50 
25 
90 
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‘Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





ITALY 


feets ot 


The 


oft the lira 


full et the stabilizat 
now being reflected in 


the reports and accounts furnished by 


ion 
are 
the ravon companies. It is announced 
that the Chatillon company has decided 
to 
Was at 
stated 
itself 


its dividend, 
the 
that 
to 


pass last 


or O% It 1s 


which vear 
rate 
the 


the 


ilso 
company has adjusted 
new level 
and that prospects for the coming vear 


stabilization 


are satisfactory 


* * 


Up to the present no official infor 
mation has been received in regard to 
the Snia but according 
appear likely be 
accurate, no dividend is to be paid and 
the capital 


company, 


to 


reports which to 


reduced from 
to 800,000,000 lire 
and subsequently raised again to 1,- 


is to be 


1 ,000,C00,000 lire 
000,000,000 lire by the issue of shares. 


The capital reduction will be effected, 


it is said, by reducing the nominal 
value of the shares from 150 lire to 
120 lire and the new shares will be 


issued at 150 lire, that is to say at 30 


lire premium. No details of profits 
are yet known, but they have not in 
any way equalled those for 1926. 
last vear the company paid a dividend 
of 10%, but it was necessary to en- 
croach upon the amount. carried 


forward mn order to do this and under 
the circumstances no dividend is reas- 
onably possible in respect of the vear 
1927. It that the ad- 
justments necessary as a result of the 


is understoc rd 


stabilization policy are almost com- 


pleted and that prospects are now 
quite favorable 
FRANCE 

I-xports of rayon yarn from France 
during the year 1927 amounted to 
10,565,280 Ibs., against 2,396,680 Ibs. 
in 1926. Imports of yarn _ totalled 
only 834,460 Ibs., against 2,168,100 
Ibs. There has been a large decline 


in imports from Belgium, and this is 
probably due to the smaller quantities 
of collodion rayon now required. In 
this connection it interesting to 
note that a new company, the Rennes 
Artificial Silk Co., has been formed 
to manufacture collodion yarn in 
France. It is also reported that vis- 
yarn is being exported from 
Courtaulds’ plant at Calais to the 
United States. The latter plant is 
now operating to the extent of one- 
third of its capacity and production is 
being rapidly increased. 


is 


cose 


x* * * 


Imports of rayon tissues are a 
small factor but there has been a large 


increase in exports which in 1927 
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GLANZSTOFF 


Superior Rayon Yarns 


All sizes from 60 to 300 denier 


Also multi- filament 
and fine denier yarns 


Annual production of 

all the Glanzstoff fac- 

tories approximately 
25 million pounds. 


AMERICAN PLANT 
ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


Dechy 
D 


GLANZSTOFF 


ZT 


AMERICAN 
GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


:» AGENTS: -: 


Burlington and Westerly, R. I 
— mS. (For Conn. a I.) 
A. L. Hill Chas. S. Fowler. 
Boston, Mass. 5 
Allan B. Greenough, cones Hl. . 
45 Milk Street. eorge T. Hutchinson, 
323 S. Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cotton Products Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bankers Trust Bldg. John R. Kenworthy. 


Paterson, N. J. Office 
U. S. Trust Building 


March 17, 1928 


Experience combining many years 
of study and actual practice in 
the conversion of delicate yarns 
becomes vadiantly evident in the 


finished fabric. 


SERVICE 


For over thirty years DUPLAN, 
with the single purpose of mak- 
ing perfect fabrics, has been ac- 
cumulating invaluable knowl- 
edge in the conversion of Silk 
and Rayon Yarns. Utilization 
of DuPLAN facilities for yarn 
converting immediately puts 
the charaéter of seasoned crafts- 
manship into your cloth. 
(Commission Dept.) 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


ae Madison Ave Hospit ee Bidg. bs hnston Bldg 
ew Yo - N.Y. P R 


Hazleton, Pa. 
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Rayon and Silk 


talled 4,381,865 Ibs., 
248 Ibs. in 1926. 


* * * 


against 2,059,- 


franc is 
results of the 
Francaise de Tubize, which for the 


The revalorization of the 
reflected in the Soc. 
year ending October, 1927, made a 
profit of only 791,000 francs, against 
francs in the 
dividend has vet 
paid. It is said that conditions are 
now very much improved and _ that 
production is at the rate of over 
lbs. of acetate rayon per 
annum. This output is being increased 
and the capital of the 
being extended. 

ok ~ *K 
GREAT BRITAIN 

\n issue of shares will shortly be 
British Acetate Silk 
Corp. which has been formed with a 
capital of over £2,500,000 to take over 


2,237,000 


pe riod. No 


previous 
been 


800,000 


company is 


made by the 


the acetate and viscose rayon plants 
at the Bulmer Rayon Co.’s works at 
Stowmarket. The output of 
the viscose plant is approximately 12 
tons per week and by the autumn of 
this year, an output of between 25 and 
30 tons will be attained. On the ace- 
tate side, the present output of high 
rayon is about tons per 
week and this will be eventually in- 
creased to 50 tons. 


present 


grade two 


The flotation is one of the most in- 
teresting which has taken place in the 
British rayon industry. The full con- 
stitution of the Board has not vet 
been finally decided but it is known 
that Sir William Bulmer of the Bul- 
mer Rayon Co. will act as managing 
director. The technical consultant will 
be Dr. A. Eichengritin who was the 
inventor of the first technical process 
ior the manufacture of acetone soluble 
cellulose acetate which has been known 
as “Cellit’” 1906. Dr. Ejichen- 
grtin owns the Cellon Works in Ger- 
many and was tormerly with the I.G. 
He was the first to take out a patent 
for the dry spinning of acetate rayon 
and was also the inventor of the first 
non-inflammable film and of aeroplane 


dope. 


since 


* * ok 
North British Artificial Silk 
Co. has now been successfully floated 
and will commence operations in due 
course at Jedburgh in Scotland. The 
capital of the company is £385,000 
divided into 345,000 10% participating 
preferred ordinary shares of £1 each 
| 800,000 deferred shares of 
each. The directors are Ernest Walls, 
late managing director of Lever Bros., 
‘ well known soap firm; A. E. Holt, 
‘ton spinner of Bolton; A. W. Ains- 
rth of the Bolton Eagle Spinning 
Co.; D. C. Cayley, cotton spinner and 
nufacturer of Blackburn, and two 
others not connected with the textile 
les. The consulting chemist is J. 
Goldsmith of London. 
he company is purchasing the 
‘anongate Mills at Jedburgh on the 
ler between England and Scot- 
| and a contract for machinery has 
n entered into with Dobson & 
rlow, Ltd., of Bolton. The guar- 
tee given by Dobson & Barlow is 


The 


1/— 


a 
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for a minimum output of 28,800 Ibs. 


per week of viscose silk of an aver 


age denier of 150 with an average 
twist of 2'4 turns per inch. It is 
expected that the first unit of 7,500 


lbs. per week will be completed in nine 
months and the remainder in 18 
months. It is later intended to ex 
tend the plant to allow of an output 
of 60,000 Ibs. per week. 


oe - S 


The latest movements of the 
important rayon shares on the Lon 


more 


don Stock Exchange are as follows: 


Mar. 5 Feb. 20 Feb. 6 PAR 
Brit. Cel, Ordy £3-5-0 £3-8-9 £3-12-6 10 
Brit. Cel, Prefs 30/6 30/- 31 20/- 
Brit. Cel, 742 Bds. £9919 £9934 £99 £100 
Can. Cel. Com ; £12 £121 £13 
Courtaulds Ordy £8-12-6 <£7-7-6 £7-8-9 20/- 
Snia Viscosa 34,3 36/9 37 /- 1.150 
Glanzstoff Bearer 
Certfs £6§-2-6 £5-15-0 Mks. 20 
Cel. Corp. Amer. 
Common £15)» £16). £18 
Cel. Corp. Amer 
Prefs re £35 £3514 £35!» £100 
: wu * 


The Board of Trade returns for the 
month of now been 
published and the usual summary is 
given as tollows: 


December have 





D Nov Dee, 

1927 19 1926 
Imports of yarn in Ibs 176,096 2 148, 438 
do £ eens > 8,452 
Exports of yarn in Ibs.... 196,272 
do £ ; 127,087 
Imports of Manfrs in £ 1,799 
Exports of Manfrs in £. 598,829 599,341 4 873 

* * * 


Courtaulds, Ltd., are understood to 


be looking out for vet 
for a factory and several Lancashire 


another site 


towns have been mentioned as pos 


sible. 


To Reeclass All N. Y. Cotton 


(Continued from page 48) 





Palmer informed the committee that 
the report had been issued by the 
3ureau. of Agricultural Economics 
and not by the Division of Cotton 
Marketing. He said that he had 
merely supplied to the Bureau data on 
current and past price quotations. 
Asked by Rep. Rankin whether he was 
aware at that time of a tremendously 
short position on the market, Mr. 
Palmer replied in the negative. 


Mr. Clayton denied charges re- 
cently made by Rep. Rankin that An 
derson, Clayton & Co. had concen- 
trated a large quantity of cotton in 
New York for the purpose of manip- 
ulating prices on the exchange. He 
said that it had been maintained there 
simply as security against demands for 
delivery on futures contracts. He de- 
clared that the New York contract 
should be changed to provide for 
southern delivery of cotton as _ its 
movement to New York is out of line 
to consuming points. He denied that 
the stocks of cotton in New York de- 
press the price of cotton in the South. 
Such a contention he said is not con- 
sistent with the argument of these 
who have fought to retain the present 
provision for delivery in New York. 

Mr. Clayton asserted that his com- 
pany does not benefit from a declining 
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This is the trade- 
mark of SASE — 


the new 


yarn — owned and 
| spunsole.y by Fitch- 


chemical burgYarnCompany. 


ARTIPYCIAL SILK 


TRADE MARM REO.U.6. PAT. OFF 


In one year! 


‘These exclusive teatures have won tor SASE 





a position in the tront rank among chemical 


yarns: 


—An incomparable softness that inspires its use 
alone, or with rayon, worsted, cotton and other 
fibres. 


—A restrained lustre, imparting a silk-like sheen 
to fabrics. 


—<An evenness unequalled inany otherspun yarn. 
—A strong chemical yarn, with marked elasticity. 


—All put-ups, sizes and twist, for weaving or 
knitting, single or ply. 


SASE is spun, under exclusive patents, and 
delivered ready for use without special prep- 
aration. The mill and its Sales Agents wish 
to co-operate with textile interests using 
SASE in staple goods or novelty construc- 
tions. 

Buyers: Ask your manufacturers what they 


are producing in SASE., 


{| Send for BooK.LeT K 
descriptive of SASE 


FITCHBURG 


Ropert S. Wattace, Treasurer 


YARN COMPANY 
Fite hburg, Mass., U.S.A. 





Case Appress: SASE- Fitchburg 





ejales Agents 


Rosert D. Fioop 
222 West Adams St., Chicago 


R. D. McDonatp 
gos James Bldg., Chattanooga 


J. B. Jamieson Co. 
38 Chauncy St., Boston 


E. W. Dutton, Inc. 
25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Tracey & BRADLEY 
219 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


OFinest Duatiti es 


DELIVERIES 


Gn 


Sole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE +: NEW YORK 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


‘MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Regular Production, Standard Quality | 
ayon Uniformity in Finished Product | 
| 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


Waste Cable Address: DUTING, N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 | 
imu Vieni, RAWON 
BECK YARNCo. RAYON 


FAST COLORS for KNITTING and 


FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


WEAVING 
200 Greene St., New York 


March 17, 192s 


CONES 
SKEINS 


SPOOLS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Wai —_— 
"Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited 


NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


Spinners of 


“ENKA” RAYON 


U.S. Agents and Distributors 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


Superior 


Finish 


Superior 


Quality 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels 


on every package 


4 Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 Cable Address, Frenak, New York 


Frank E. Kane, inc 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


Representing 
Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 
J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


é 109 East 29th St. New York ¢ 


WANTED 


More weaving mills to know that we furnish Rayon and kindred yarns 


sized on beams for warp and wound on cops for filling. 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COO OE OE LOL EE 
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Rayon and Silk 


price because it does not speculate. 
He informed the committee that when 
harges were made last summer by 
\rthur R. Marsh, former president of 
the New York exchange, concerning 
\nderson, Clayton & Co.'s operations, 
the company had submitted to the De- 
partment of Justice a complete record 
f its transactions and had offered to 
pen its books for inspection. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. never 
sold any spot cotton under contracts 
providing that it should not be tend- 
ered for delivery against a futures 
ontract, Mr. Clayton declared, and 
when Rep. Vinson, of Georgia, pro- 
duced several contracts containing an 
inti-futures clause, alleged to have 
been made by the company about two 
years ago, Mr. Clayton explained 
that one contract involving middling 
was an error by his broker. 


Rew GEE Steady 


Underselling Makes Its Appearance 
as Yokohama Remains Dull 

The local market did not have the 
firmness that was noted abroad and 
both in Canton and Japan silk was 
underselling noted in considerable 
volume. The higher grade warp 
stock could be bought at prices that 
were below a week ago despite the 
10 Yen advance in Yokohama on 
March 10. Some fairly large sales 
were reported for April-May de- 
livery in Japan mostly in Sp. Crack 
ind Grand XX Manufac- 
turers, however, are again complain- 
ing that they cannot get replacement 
costs out of their merchandise. It 
is their opinion that as soon as their 
low priced purchases run out that 
either there will have to be noted a 
sharp decrease in loom activity or else 
1 marked strengthening in finished 
silk prices. 

Cantons responded to the sharp ad- 
vance in Canton but did not approxi- 
mate replacement costs abroad at any 
time. When the market was $4.20 
actual cost abroad early in the week, 
sik could be bought for April de- 
livery at this price or 2'%c lower. 
When the market had advanced to 
nearly $4.40 later on, presumably on 


20/22. 


SUMMARY OF 
Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 


Cost C. I. F. New York 
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short covering abroad, $4.35 was the 
ruling price. Tussahs were steady 
any scare here but other China silks 
were dull. 


(90 days basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/1 $5 65 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack 13/1 5 40 
Japan Filature, Crack.... 13/1 30 
Japan Filature, XX aoe 13/1 272 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/1 
Japan Filature, X........ slates 13/1 

(20/22’s sell at a discount of 10c a pound) 
Canton Filature, New Style ‘ 14/16 43 
Canton Filature, New Style - 20/22 4 


Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 2 46 


Swiss Industries Fair Apr. 14-24 

The 12th Swiss Industries Fair in 
Basel, will this year take place from 
April 14 to 24. According to the 
present registration, the number of 
exhibitors will exceed one thousand, 
making the fair the biggest market of 
the Swiss industries. The number of 
foreign visitors is yearly on the in- 
crease. The fair embraces 20 indus- 
trial groups. 


Blouse Manufacture on Increase 

This spring has 
business to the 
blouses of the elaborate or 
tailored kind, than any season for 
several years past, according to the 
United Waist League of 
These blouses are sold to retailers 
either separately or with matching 
skirts mounted on bodice tops. In 
the crepe de chine models the skirt 
either matches the body of the blouse 
or bands of the same color are placed 
on a skirt of contrasting color. For 
the lace blouses, one of the seccess 
ful novelties of present lines, chiffon 
or crepe de chine skirts of the same 


color are chosen. 


brought 
manufacturers of 


more 


semi- 


America. 





Carolina Mills Co. Chartered as 
Selling Concern 

GAFFNEY, S. 
Malis Go: a 


with 


C.—The Carolina 
selling organization, 
headquarters been 
granted a charter, with a capital of 
$2,500. 

This company, which has been in 
operation for a year, handling drap- 
eries, table linens and other mill pro 
ducts, has the following officers: M. 
C. Hardin, president and Margaret S. 
Hardin, vice president and secretary. 


here, has 


SILK CABLES 
1380 Yen 
475 
$5.22 


The Yokohama market advanced 10 yen last week to the 


highest of the year at 1380 yen. 


The advance appeared to 


result from an acute scarcity of stock in Yokohama than to any 


urgent buying. 


Actually transactions were the smallest in 
recent weeks amounting all told to only 2,400 bales. 


This is 


far below the present requirements of the American market 


and either one of two things must happen soon. 


Either prices 


will drop to a level that will permit importers operating again 
or buyers will have to come in the market whether they wish 


it or not. 


Exchange held steady at 475% at which figure it has 


been pegged for the better part of a month. The Bourse was 
strong as far as the future deliveries were concerned but the 


spot month attracted little interest. 


In Canton another sharp 


advance brought prices to the highest in well over a year. The 
cost of 14/16 at the end of the week was above $4.30. 
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For Service 


ROBISON RAYON CO., INC. 
29 River St. Pawtucket, R. I. 


obison 


GQIT|S 
Ply and Single 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 

Natural and Converted 
Combination Twists — Fast 
and Direct Color Work—- 
Specialists in Indanthrene 
Colors. 





Our increased facilities will render you complete service 
New York Sales Office 20 West 22nd St. 
Samples and color cards gladly sent upon request 






VISCOSE PROCESS 


Quality Yarns 


Sole Distributors 


IVAN B. DAHL INC. 


381 -4TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 










TY xx 
ELEVAG= 


Manufactured by 
FR. KUETTNER, A.G., 
Pirna & Sehma, Germany 


SBS 
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Type H 


This Compact Pump Will 
Deliver Extreme Service 
Here is an efficient, high-grade pump 
admirably suited to the requirements of 
the textile industry. 
A close-coupled, single stage unit, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 150 gallons 
per minute against heads up to 350 feet, 
or 150 Ibs, pre sure Quality of same 
high-grade mate erial and workmanship 
which characterizes all LECOURTENAY 
pumps. 


Occupies minimum of floor spac re 
quiring no sub: base or foundation othe r 
than suitable mapet rt for its 

Runs quietly without vibration 

for Bulletin H- iteand other informa- 
ion regarding the complete LE- 

COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 
14 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘‘key’’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston 


THE “MURDOCK” 


Keep Your See fully equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


DSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFrc. Co. SACO, ME. “_ 














OHNSON 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
POPULAR ON SILK TENTERING MACHINES "| 


A splendid clutch for silk tentering machines 
is the JOHNSON. On these machines and 
various artificial silk machines these clutches 
are highly satisfactory. Small, compact clutches, 
especially adapted for light-power machines. 
Little space. Great strength. Maximum per- 
formance. Equip with JOHNSONS. 


—— S09 chls9— 
WRITE FOR CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
VIOLET CATALOG ——CATALOG-— 


Single Clutch with Pulley 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancuester conn 


WOQOYVs ann CO FTFRON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasTEMG, Co, der W,CLAREMONT,N.H. 








oS 


cONoMy 
AACR DIANA 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLET IN ASA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 
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NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New A quae 
Mass. 
We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairin 
. = ma r ° 
er yers 
and Spindles. 


Flyer 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. We specialize on_ the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. !. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street - | Boston 
1907-17 Mendeli Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIcN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


———_————_——_______——__ 
M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers o 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Foreign Rag Imports 
Offer Competition 


Duty of 714 Only Partly Effective 
in Protecting Domestic 
Rag Industry 


BOSTON.—Recovered wool manu- 
facturers seem to have _ bought 
materials quite extensively on the 
lower level which prevailed near the 
close of the year and take little or no 
interest in any offerings, prices on 
which are determined in part by the 
high prices of mixed softs and in- 
creasing difficulty experienced by some 
graders in obtaining additional sup- 
plies of good packing at anything 
under 9'4c. Some rag graders in this 
vicinity are running on a 60% basis 
others slightly higher and quite a few 
on a lower basis. 


The white stocks are all strong and 
in the colored stuffs for domestic use 
navy blue knits are in good call from 
knitting interests also red knit which 
by some concerns is sorted into three 
shades, cardinal, scarlet and bright 
maroon. Business in foreign rags and 
in low-grade domestic rags for export 
furnish the chief features of the mar- 
ket. The imported rags can be bought 
on wool grade and color and the light 
bright shades bring good prices. The 
British white knit is quoted 54-55c. 
This material does not require car- 
bonizing and the carded product is 
whiter than ours which has to be car- 
bonized. White Shetland knits made 
of coarser wool are also in call and 
quoted around goc. Export demand 
covers the serges in several colors, 
light and brown worsteds, fine dark 
merino and thibets. 

It is becoming increasiiigly evident 
that the foreign rags arriving in 
steady volume are strongly competi- 
tive with similat domestic sorts. The 
general opinion has been that the rags 
toming in were of a character that 
could not be supplied by domestic 
graders. Fairly iarge accumulations 
of jazz clips and similar materials are 
available at prices that prevent the 
domestic grader from offering any 
successful competition. The tariff of 
7'oc per Ib. on rags @ven though car- 
bonized does not afford sufficient pro- 
tection to the domestic rag industry. 

Good mill buying of wastes has 
already taken place on a lower line and 
now business is inclined to lag on a 
generally high level of values which 
Causes opposition from pending pur- 
chasers. White threads whether 
woolen or worsted continue in steady 
call. Light colored single fine threads 
that can be utilized in the ordinary 
machinery of the mill are firm in price 
and doing a little better. A moderate 
activity is seen in some of the low- 
grade woolen and worsted wastes in- 
cluding carbonized burr waste. 


Wool Running Against the Field 





Odds 


Against Its 


Winning the 


Race for Higher Values Increasing 


Boston. 

ILL resistance to higher raw 

material values is static in char- 
acter featured chiefly by abstention 
from the market while the dealer 
movement for higher prices is dynamic 
based upon shortage of spot material 
and assumed necessity for manufactur- 
ers coming in sooner or later for addi- 
tional supplies. Wool opinion, how- 
ever, is not quite so buoyantly optimis- 
tic. It still seems however a case of 
“the wool market against the field.” 
If wool manufacturing in all its 
branches including cloth distribution 
to the clothiers and retailers were in 
a fair if not flourishing condition the 
continuation of a strong 
ing trend in wools would 
normal. Circumstances 
the American market for domestic 
raw materials. A good world demand, 
exclusive of the United States has 
absorbed at advancing prices the 
world clips this season, putting values 
to a level where wools cannot be im- 
ported in volume to the United States 
with a duty of 3I¢ per 


and advanc- 
be perfectly 
have favored 


clean pound 


duty in force at every 


Contracting of the 


port of entry. 
clip 


this season 


domestic 
has been abnormally large 
and may somewhat the western 
trend toward cooperative merchandis 
ing. The contracts made, will in the 
main, require the maintenance of a 
strong high level for profitable mer 
chandising. The unsold portion of the 
clip has, taken into 
account and the impression is grow- 
ing that current market 
can only be stabilized by careful mer- 
chandising on the part of wool owners 
and pools who hold the 
the clip. If 
shake their 
willing to unload on 
early contracted 
fusion of the 


affect 


however, to be 


strong wool 


balance of 
should occur to 
they might be 
lower levels than 


anything 
confidence 


prices to the 
trade 
invested 


con- 
which has 
season in 
wool on the sheep’s 


wool 


large money this 


contracting of 


hack. 

Wool manufacturing in the United 
States has certainly not been helped 
by the abnormal world demand for 
wool, and has, as a matter of fact, 
to encounter as a further disturbing 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
PR RIN ew 0.0 eda. 0,4. 9b'8 08008 49—50 z urkey Fair average. ...ccccses 43—46 
Fine clothing .............- . .88—39 OE | a ee eae ee $2—45 
3 cee ARCS MBPS 9 /8'9.08ms 828 as Foreign Clothing and Combing 
. oo  aarer teak. re ee eee —Us 
De OE aan whine oa ww ess ee ae a —52 e (In Bond) 
, Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian : - 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
. - Cape: 
morthern,) 12) MGs i oseseccs 1.12—1.15 Super 12 months...... 1.08-—1.10 
Southern, 12 mo......0.... .93— .97 Super 10-12 months....1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
Texas eh pth cinhuk deeds 1.18—1.18 
ame Bente) Gee eis Sarena fags 1,621.05 
Fine 12 mo. oa Se . .1.15—1.18 58—608 Oe Tee ee Te TT 90— .92 
Feee G: MOeccvisssacss .1.09—1.12 —- — ~ 
Montevideo: 
Pulled— Bestern RE siadserkedius hon annes 52—3:3 
(Scoured Basis) 63 sa ace a cake Sati aie mn Ot WO Sr eererar a & wad .. as 
BiBe sccccccccecvcsess os ee. 18—1.20 5OB.-----.-.-- tS eect ee eees 
BE 5 hes bapankenacas'c. 1.05—1.08 , Buenos Aires: ae 
RS DN a dack cake eaters 93— .98 48. 40-44s.......... sosese ee BE—35 
EE oc oe vicar ae auleniee:s .80 a De 34—39 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1........25—26 


III og ina Wise ois 00 1.13 1.20 China Filling Fleece..........23—24 
ee WER Gelekeccn ass ds oak. gee eee 5354 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.19 Cordova .......ccccceces ¥ 92 94 
RP INS c.okra WE eB en. sae et 97—1.00 Scotch Black Wace.........:....25—26 
% blood ...... se eee ees 92 9° East India: Kandahar .... . .»4—36 
Mohair—Domestic WEN OIA Se cen warm dares 40—44 
NE Mc oa ny & 45's \0-3.90.0 608 T5- —&8 Joria . ty a Grath weclolecas aa .42—48 
ORG COLA cc cescvccacecves SEND ROI oc ars. 5 <:teratnieeop eee a 6 ocm a's k's 35—36 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos " 
Pame WRAE .csavertocs. 1.22—1.25 eee 7 i 
Fine Colored .........%* 92 95 3 ae ae eee 4) 5 
Thread White Worsted INE cc in ie rely aad 14 —15 
BIOS cccvevcewes Sacto 93 Serges 
A, AE o'e¥.a.9.9.5.05.0% ean, ka 85 NOS a ahs ee erent 7 7% 
eee ~-710— .75 Black ..... palais S acaioac tan 615 
ip Oe oi ROO pO 2 eds occ o's Sha ace eke 15! 
Thread Colored Worsted Knit 
oy ke |) re 35— .36 White ..... 43 44 
% blood, Two-ply........ .30— .33 Red Sib meat eee 16 
8 blood, Two-ply........ .26— 30 Light hoods ane 23 
% blood, Two-ply........ .25— .28 Worsteds— . 
Card— RES oe n kc ene hamhen Gees 74%4— 8 
CCRT ee 2 nd ree Sh is Satie eau Ara Oe Sl, 
Medium white 35 7 OE ne er eee 6 6! 


i 


factor steady imports of woven wool 
goods manufactured abroad. 
of woven fabrics of 
United States for 
091,000 Ibs., 


Imports 
wool into the 
1927 totalled 11, 
as compared with 1o,- 
272,000 Ibs. in 1926. It is now there- 
fore becoming an open question 
whether raw material can continue its 
march against the general trend and 
growing opposition of wool consum- 
ers generally in the United States. 

Outside of a few mills with special 
fabrics at special prices the general 
line of fall competitive fabrics is 
moving very slowly with little expec- 
tation of any radical change for the 
better until Faster. Many mills 
it is said will have to wait another 
month or they have suff- 
cient orders booked to insure steady 
manufacturing operations. In spite of 
the fact that business is handed out in 
such unsatisfactory volume few if any 
manufacturers are ready to attempt to 
hasten operations by cutting prices in 
so strong a situation. 


after 


two before 


wool 


London Sales Ope n Higher 


Rise to Parity with Advances Made 
in Colonial Markets 
BOSTON— J he 


auctions 


second series of 
opened in London Tuesday 
on a much higher level, great strength 


being shown particularly in low 
crossbreds \pproximately 10,600 
bales were on the catalogue. ‘There 


was a full attendance of Continental 
and = British 


\merican 


buyers, also several 
who showed an in 
medium 
prices met the general 
they did little else than 
correct the disparity in prices which 
had developed in the primary wool 
markets the first 
series of Merinos 


buvers 
terest in the crossbreds. 
ae . : 

The higher 


expectation, 


since the closing of 


London wool sales. 
above closing 


Medium 


from par to 5% 
auction. 


were 


prices of previous 


crossbreds were up 5%, low cross- 
breds, 10%, pulled wools 10-12%. 
Cape wools in the grease were up 


3%, scoured Capes, 5 to 8% 
Importers of raw materials, other 
than American buyers, continue to 
purchase with the utmost confidence 
both in the primary markets and in 
London and everything points to the 
maintenance of a strong demand right 
up to the end of the wool selling sea- 
son which is not quite near to hand. 
The balance of the world’s clips are 
transferred to the consuming 
centers at an early date and yet there 
is no indication anywhere of any ex 
cessive accumulation of raw material. 
The wool market on Summer 
Street a strong position 
but encountering considerable manu- 
facturing opposition whenever higher 
prices are mentioned. Supplies of the 
finer grades are in relatively better 
accumulation. In 14 blood domestic 
taple grading 50s the price asked 


being 


continues in 
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DIAMOND 


Yes, Sir, Itis 
UNIFORM © 


“T like to work with Diamond 58% 
Soda Ash, Chief. I can put it into the 
batch and know it will give me identi- 
cal, unvarying results time after time. 


My recommendation is that we stand- 
ardize our production with Diamond 
Soda Ash—It’s dependable.” 


ALKALI CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and everywhere! 


IT DOESN'T PAY TO TAKE CHANCES 


Diastafor eliminates the costly results of 
uncertain desizing agents. 


To take chances will sooner or later prove costly 
for luck does not last forever. Especially is this 
true of the textile mill operations. Here every 
process must go on year after year with the utmost 
uniformity and dependability. 

Diastafor solved the desizing problem over twenty 
years ago, and its rapid progress has proved its 
worth—its ability to eliminate risk in this process. 


Many textile men have saved hundreds of dollars a 
year that heretofore had been eaten up through 
losses incurred through improper stripping. All of 
which stands to reason— in that Diastafor efh- 
ciently removes the starch from the warp, leaving 
it free to take dye evenly —a simple process that 


can be adapted to your mill equipment and needs. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street 


- — See Also —— 
New York City CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Wool—Continued 


is now $1.00 and in 3s blood grad- 
ing 58s, $1.07 or better. Strictly 
staple territory wool is firm at $1.18. 
The fleece wools are quieter. Stocks 
are small and the best delaine has 
brought 50c in the grease. The 3¢s 
blood and % blood grades are held 
at 52c. All the pulled wools are 
strong. While the wool trade is de- 
cidedly short of spot supplies it has 
on the other hand immense contracts 
of unshorn wool and to sell this ma- 
terial on the basis of the prices paid 
will require wool values maintained 
at or mear current level for some 
months to come. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended March 10, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows : 


Week 
Ended 
March 10 1928 1927 
Domestic ......0.. 3,891,000 18,676,000 15,200,000 
Foreign .....-+0- 4,043,000 25,467,000 37,083,000 
ar 7,934,000 44,143,000 652,283,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 








OR csuweseedey 4,043,000 25,467,000 37,083,000 
Philadelphia ..... 795,000 12,876,000 17,838,000 
a, 757,000 12,915,000 14,829,000 

Tetal ..... 5,595,000 51,257,000 69,750,000 


Woolen Wools Active 


Interest in Off-Sorts as Supplies in 
Dealers’ Hands Diminish 
PHILADELPHIA.—In the absence of 
supplies of fleece and territory wools 
in dealers’ hands chief interest has 
been centered in pulled and scoured 
grades. Trading in these wools has 
been active, especially between dealers 
and prices are strong and inclined to 
reach higher levels than have been 
noted during the previous two weeks. 
The common quotation for an average 
B super, not a first class wool, is now 
$1.00 and dealers state they are unable 
to offer any large quantities at this 
figure. Pullers and dealers are well 
sold up on all varieties of pulled and 
scoured and the remaining lots in their 
possession are usually defective wools, 
which are becoming more active each 
week with prices continually advanc- 

ing 





White Wools Scarce 

Increasing popularity of defective 
pulled and scoured is due to the high 
level and scarcity of supplies found in 
first class wools of this description. 
Not only is this situation the result 
of dealers finding it necessary to 
replenish their stocks but demand for 
pulled and scoured has been fair from 
woolen mills and in addition to this it 
has been apparent during recent weeks 
a large percentage of pulled and 
scoured that ordinarily would go to 
Woolen manufacturers, this year has 
been going to combing mills, many 
Worsted yarn spinners in this vicinity, 
for example, having bought larger 
supplies of pulled combings this year 
than for many past. There have been 
instances in past years where combing 


wools were broken up for use by 
woolen mills. This has been reversed 
this year and large quantities of pulled 
and scoured have been taken by wor- 
sted mills. 
Medium Pulled Higher 

Dealers are quoting 1 Bs at $1.07 
and at least one reports the sale of 
this grade at $1.05. For ordinary 
Bs the average quotation is $1.00 al- 
though dealers state that the best Bs 
are not obtainable at this figure. 
The range on a fair B wool would 
be between $1.00 and $1.05 at pres- 
ent; average Bs between g5c and 
$1.00 and off Bs at goc. This and C 
supers have been in the best demand 
of all grades during the last week. 
C supers are quoted at 85c¢ for choice 


lots. AA wools are held at $1.20 to 
$1.25. Trading in such wools has 
been limited during recent weeks, 


pullers being well contracted ahead 
and dealers having only limited stocks 
to offer. In view of this manufac- 
turers are turning more and more to 
the off-wools which are now in good 
demand, one dealer stating that sales 


of off Bs have been made at more 
than 8oc. 
Noils are inactive as compared 


with sales of pulled and scoured be- 
tween dealers and prices while steady 
are not as strong as noted in wools. 
Dealers are quoting noils on the fol- 
lowing basis: fine at 95c to 97c, half 
blood at 88c to goc, three-eighths at 
78c to 8oc, quarter blood at 7oc and 
crossbred at 60c. All grades are in 
spotty demand. 
Grease Wools Scarce 

There has been no trading of im- 
portancein fleece or territory in this 
market, dealers having little or no 
supplies to offer until the new wools 
come on the market this spring and 
summer. One of the largest fleece 
dealers in this city states that they 
have remaining only 60,000 Ibs. of 
odds and ends in their warehouse. 
There is no fleece of importance in 
medium grades, remaining lots being, 
in most every instance of fine delaine 
or half blood. There were two sales 
of delaine reported this week both be- 
ing reported at soc for wool of Ohio 
quality. Sales of medium sized quan- 
tities of half blood Ohio have been 
reported at 5oc. 

Carpet wools are firmer as a result 
of the Liverpool sales which closed 
last Friday. Prices of East India 
wools advanced 5% to 714% as com- 
pared with previous auctions and this 
has had a strengthening effect upon 
the market here, causing several 
manufacturers to buy who were pre- 
viously undecided and to give dealers 
confidence to hold for higher prices. 
There has been a better demand for 
wools from a number of spinners. 


Phila. Wool Firm Discontinued 

The firm of Wm. W. Wood & Co., 
located at 206 S. Front St., Phila- 
delphia, has withdrawn from the 
wool business and George H. Morris, 
well known in the trade for many 
years, is trading under his own name 
at this address. 
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i i 
a BELGER CONTINUOUS i 
Ye Ne 
iA CARD CLEANERS rf 
1 ‘i 
it ELIMINATE y 
t \ 
CYLINDER ‘ 
“| ‘4 
\. STRIPPING ‘ 
it i! 
i! ARAGON-BALDWIN COTTON MILLS i! 
ib BALDWIN PLANT Nb 
\\. \. 
\ CUIESTER, S. C. i 
i! ! 
i! Peb 27th., 1928 NU 
‘j “, 
‘ \) 
(! Mr. Otto A. Belger, i 
‘i 227 California St., i! 
iW Regain  ewton- Mass. Over i! 
i! Waste Dear Sir:- 6000 i! 
i! ine After having your Continuous Card already ( 
= Sa y 
i! alii Cleaner in operation for the past six months, we a \\ 
i! , have decided to equip 43 additional cards in our os- ( 
i! naburg mill with the attachment, and would request of ‘ 
on \ 
\" you to enter our order for this equipment to be delivered \). 
i ‘ 
Wy at the earliest possible moment. ; 
yn 
\. 

‘ Yours very truly, ( 
nt ARAGON BALDWIN COTTON MILLS i! 
\. : 2 : 
Y Albee ao 4 
‘ ale.mo VICE Pres. ' 
i Correspondence Solicited, Catalog on Request. ; 
: Manufactured and Sold only by Sole Licensees in U. S. A. Under Patent 1658714 \. 
a ‘ 
/ ). 
i THE BELGER COMPANY, INC., Newton, Mass. jj 











MILL SPRAY 


The Industrial Insecticide 


For Complete Elimination of 


Woolen Moths and 
Other Insect Pests. 








Standardized by the Larg- 
est Industrial Institutions 


in the World. 


Write for Free Booklet containing 
convincing evidence 


The Perolin Company of America 


1112 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
45 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Foot of Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





London, England 


National Sulfur Green 3G Conc. 


NEW National Dye yielding 
shades the brightest 
and yellowest of the greens in this 


among 
class, and possessing good all 
round fastness, 
to alkalies, 
bing. 


including fastness 
and rub- 
solubility with 
one-quarter the amount of sodium 
sulfide conc. as of dyestuff, together 
with good leveling and penetrat- 


cross-dyeing 
I xcellent 


ing properties, adapts this product 
stock and yarn in 
all types of pressure machines, and 
on piece-goods in continuous ma- 
chines and jigs. 


for use on raw 


Highly recommended in combination with 
National Sulfur Dyes for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of shades. 


other 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON 


PROVIDENCB 
MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 

confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cabte Address Lycurgus, N.¥ 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER - 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH + PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL ° 
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LXewre 


SO> 


(Sulphur Dioxide) 


For the Manufacture of 


HYDROSULPHITES 


REDUCING INDIGO aaVAT DYES 


and 


STRIPPING COLORS 


THE BEST ANTICHLOR 


E. & F. KING & CO. 


Incorporated 


Office, 405 Atlantic Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
STOCKS IN 


Providence, Boston, and Bound Brook, N. J. 


even vrewrse 
~oe One 


1928 
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YESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Chemists and Colorists to Meet 
April 24 in Greenville 


CotumBia, S. C.—The © spring 
meeting of the Piedmont Section of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, will be held 
in Greenville, S. C., April 14, ac- 
cording to announcement last week. 

Charles H. Stone, of Charlotte, N. 
C., is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Although the complete 
program has not been announced, i 
was stated that E. L. Fletcher, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., F. H. S. McCoy, 
of the Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley, N. C., 
and Professor Charles Cummings of 
Clemson College, S. C., will read 
papers. 





Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. Elections 


\t the meetings of directors and 
stockholders of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., held March 6 at 
the main office of the company, the 
following executive personnel was 
elected: 

Board of Directors: W. A. Hamann, 
chairman of the board; Dr. H. R. 
Carveth, P. Schleussner, M. Kutz, 
Dr. M. J. Brown, C. Dill, A. Frankel, 
G. E. Warren, and J. M. Gifford. 

Executives of the Company: Dr. H. 
RK. Carveth, president; P. Schleussner, 
first vice-president; M. Kutz, second 










Miscellaneous Chemicals 













































A SS mS SS Se SS 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 60 
BEOD FROG isc c cae 200 — 2 06 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3u4—.... 
Potash, Lump ..... 2% 31% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
a er 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 50 
wt Rae 5 - 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ... 64— ' 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinde rs 54— 9 
Se Re 3%— 3% 
Copperas, ton ....... 13 00 18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 25 14— 27 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. Dae SS 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 16%4— 17 
SE hota o'a 5 0 eis o's 18 — 181 
Yellow Crude ...... 146 — 16 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... i838 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 3 50 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate s — 8% 
Chlorate crystals... 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech... 5 15% 
Sodium acetate ..... 6 — : 
Bichromate ....... 64— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 1 50 1 75 
AES 7I%— 8% 
ere 34— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 114%— 2 
Sulphide, 60% fused 314— 3: 
30% crystals peat 2% — 2 
Tartar emetic, tech.. 23 — oe 
Tin—Crystals ....... 38° — ‘ 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 15%— . 
Oxiee, thls. ....... 57 — e 
a Sere s — 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
Me. sccchavenakac ss 3 37%— 3 624 
Cittie crystals. ....... 4444—- 451% 
Formic, 90% ........ 11 — 12 
EOI BBO. v5.05 oes 00 54— 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 95 —1 00 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
ME ha Gb 65:9 575-0 500 — 6 T5 
SR ae eae 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars... 15 50 —.... 
TOREOE ka ns 0a ss ces as 36 — 37 


vice-president; Dr. M. J. 
assistant vice-president; C. Dill, 
assistant vice-president; A. Frankel, 
treasurer; A. Heuser, assistant treas- 
urer; and P. S. Rigney, secretary. 
Executive Committee: Dr. H. R. 
Carveth, P. Schleussner, M. Kutz, Dr. 
M.: J. Brown, C. Dill, and A. 


Frankel. 


Brown, 


Represents E. & F. King & Co. 


in South 


Charles Walker, formerly with 
Grasselli Chemical Co. and General 
Dyestuffs Corp., is now associated 
with E. & F. King & Co., Inc., of 405 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, as their 
southern representative, with head- 


quarters at Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Walker has had a great deal 
of experience in this field as a sales 
representative, and is himself a prac- 
tical dyer, having been in charge of 
the dveing department of Great Falls 
Mig. 


Co, for some years. 


New du Pont Dyes Announced 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. is adding 
to its line of Setamine colors for tin- 
weighted silk a new scarlet, Setamine 
Scarlet 3B, said to be especially 
suited for dyeing tin-weighted silks in 
the piece because of its excellent cov- 
ering power and because it dyes ex- 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. DE aw 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... 4 — 5 





Potash, carbonate, 80- 
oe ee 5%— 6 ¥ 
Caustic, 88-92%... 7% ri 
Soda Ash, 58% light.. 1 371%4,— 2 44 
Contract, 100 1b.... 1 32%4— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs. 1 90 - 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 
Se TR sana 875 — 83 90 
Contract, 100 lb... 290 —.... 
Sal. 100 Ib. eat 90 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... is — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... 10%4— 11 
Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... ie ie 
Logwood Extract, lig. 
a re 7 — 8% 
COON as 6 60 6.05.6: 14 - 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
TE Nese sip see 0s 7 — 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
inca aniicis Wiad aes 54— 6 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
51 deg. .......+ 5%4— 6% 
Extract, stainless .. 10 - 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 — 34 
ME OE. 0 6s wena ses 15 — 16% 
WEE: Msitts 0-6-0 ew <a 24 — 25 
Beta apnea sub- 
nee eo een we 50 — 60 
Technical etal a ees 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline niet 31 — 32 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
Sree a 
Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 


Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3..... 133 — 15 


Olive Oil, denatured, 

NS vein ede on toc, 125 —1 40 
WE. bot ca decease 10 —.... 
nae.» va 3s 9 — 10% 

te ne double 
ce et aha ae i2 — 12% 
Turkey “Red Oil, 50% 9 — 10 


tremely The fastness to 


scooping and steaming is very good. 


evenly. 


* * * 


In addition, the company has an 
nounced two other new dyes 
as follows: 

“Pontamine Light Gray BV (patent 
applied for): Is an entirely new dis- 
covery and development of our own 
research laboratories; consequently, 
we believe that no similar type has 
ever been manufactured. This prod- 
uct is a direct dyeing color which 
produces bluish grays of excellent 
fastness properties, especially to light. 
It has good solubility, is level dyeing 
and suitable for all tvpes of machines. 
When applied to mixed goods of cot- 
ton and silk, the silk is dyed much 
lighter than the cotton and in light 
shades the silk is left practically 
white. This product is also good for 
speck dyeing. This dvestuff is suit- 
able for application to silk, 
rayon, etc. Celanese left 


described 


cotton, 
effects are 


white and the product discharges to 
a clear white.” 
*k * * 
“Pontamine Fast Red 8BLN: Is a 
direct dyestuff which produces bril- 
liant shades of a bluish red. This 


product will be of particular interest 
for the dyeing of cotton, in all stages 
of manufacture, a high degree 
of fastness to washing is required.” 


where 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 
WORN 6.655. 6 t:9:0 40039 45 - 55 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib 427 — 4 47 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 4 52 4 72 
Sago flour ...... 414 nw 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib. 3 47 3 67 
PUCMEO. ccawsas +e 6 - 3 
ROME is ckesacwcs re 9% 
WE i a a.8% es 61%4— 10 
Tapioca flour ... +.» 3%4— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)... 28 - 52 
Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 
PD. esas eka se 24 — 82 
Blue Sky, ordinary.. 455 — 90 
ee, ets «650-0 aes 170 — 2 50 
ree, © Gav ccecuss 160 —.... 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL 1 90 + (kent 
Blue, Solamine .. SGP sun: ses 
Benzo Azurine .... 909 — 80 
Brown, C. .... aks 400 — 60 
DI I wa 80.0 es 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G. oe — wage 
Brown, Congo R.... 80 —.... 
SO Tey «cave r G6 «= 90 
a ee 6 la 90 
Orange, Congo ..... 60 —, 
Orange Fast S..... 2 ae oes 
Red, Vast F..-ccee 80 — 90 
Ked, Congo .......- 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, +4 
Kee POG een e200 40 — 60 
Benzo Parpestae, 10 
B. Giri cs. 2a = EES 
Scarlet, ROMS ow Se ae eg 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 145 — 
Scarlet. a dias 1 25 - 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... 
Violet Ne. ...asees 1 10 - 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine nO - 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene . 9 — 95 
Developin _—— 
WIGGE, Tee. «ccnse es 40 — 60 
Black’ Zorabesi kiwe 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... 
Orange, developed. 2GO — .cee 
Primuline .......-. 100 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL 250 — ...- 
Scarlet, Dev. .....-.- ff oe eee 


Papers for S. T. A. Dyers 


Interesting Group of Speakers for 
Division's Meeting 


In these columns last week was 
given the program of the Dyers, Fin- 
ishers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at Charlotte, N. C., on 
March 17. Details will be reported 
in our next issue. 

Below is a schedule of the papers 


and addresses which feature this 
meeting : 
“General Relationship of Dyeing, 


and Finishing Processes,” 
Newman, assistant manager, FE. I. 


Nemours & Co., Charlotte, 


Bleaching 
dC. 
du Pont de 
NG. 


“Dyeing Fast Vat Colors,” John Hen- 


nessee, General Dyestuffs Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
“Do’s and Don'ts of Rayon Dyeing,” 


H. D. Rose, southern representative, the 
Viscose Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

“Dyeing and Cross-Dyeing of Celanese 
in the Presence of Other Fiber,’ Todd 
B. Meisenheimer, southern representative, 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 

“Bleaching of 
Colored Stripes,” C. B. 
demonstrator, 
Chemical Co., 


Goods Containing 
Potter technical 
Haslacher 


Piece 


Roessler & 
Charlotte, N. C. 
“Preparation and After-treatment of 
Mercerized Yarn,” J. W. Ivery, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dye- 


“Care and Upkeep of Bleaching, 





Sulphur Colors 
DE 5.6 oa eee 4 re es oOo — 31 
Blue, cadet ....... oO - 95 
BlUe,. BAVF «oo 0.s cc 50 60 
eer re 37 60 
COE ina ccacceers 85 1 50 
Green, olive 25 no 
po eee nae 45 1 40 
Basic Colors 
AUPOMAIE. 5.0.6 3:06:00 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ....... 10 65 
Fuschine crystals... 1 50 1 75 
Malachite green ... 1 35 i toc i 
Methylene blue .... 1 00 1 40 
Methyl violet ...... 90 - 1 15 
Rhodamine B,excone 5 00 6 00 
SeAGPABING 50.0 2000s 1 45 . 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 3 10 
Acid Colors 3 
Naphthol blue bik. 47 - 60 
Napthlamine black, ah 
4 oie cK wildwhs 6s - ee 
Alizarine saphirol. — 400 
Alkali blue ........ — 3 50 
Indigotine ........ — 1 30 
Induline (water sol 
NG ea 4.096 4d 08 75 - 80 
Soluble Blue ...... 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine .... 1 00 = teen 
Sulphone Blue R. i _ 9 
Patent Blue A. 250 —.... 
Rescorcin brown ... 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 1e@ — 3 9% 
Wool green S...... 84 —17 
Oveeee TE év.ccececs yon 
Orange GG crys.... Ge == ices 
Acid Fuchsine .....  — 90 
Azo eosine G...... 65 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
ee FO ivoiw ae ces 50 - 65 
Azo yellow ..... - £ 35 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 
AS, deaea caus . 140 - 
F. Light Yellow, 3% 
Reha yaaa. cite eed 150 —.... 
Naphthol, yellow ... 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors 
Aliz, Black B...... 5 OO sear eeee 
Diamond Black PV. Te Se eee 
Chrome Blue Black. ae 
Chrome Brown .... on 2 oe 
Chrome Green ..... 7 - 1 50 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 — | 10 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


SOLID — GROUND — FLAKE 


for 


MERCERIZING 


Solvay Caustic Soda is made 
from Soda Ash manufactured by 
the Solvay Process. The same 
high degree of technical supervision 
and the same scientific methods are 
exercised in producing Solvay 
Caustic Soda that are followed in 
making Solvay Soda Ash—the 
Standard since 1881. 








SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


New York 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 





40 Rector Street 


Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis 


Detroit 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


ee . cell | 
SSS ocoscocessscoocesscSsessSSS3 | 


A partial 
shipment 
for one of 
America’s 
largest rayon 
plants 


Built 
for Rayon 


THEY’RE designed and built especially for processing rayon — 
these Sperry Viscose: Filter Presses . . not merely adapted from 
stock models. No wonder their many users are finding them en- 
tirely satistactory in their rayon handling, and, just as important, 
they're finding these Sperry Presses truly economical. That’s a 


point worth considering. We would like to give you details and 
quotations. . Write. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. 


New York Agent: 


BATAVIA, ILL. 
H. E. Jacoby, 95 Liberty Street 
Pacific Coast Representative: B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
SPERRY VISCOSE FILTER PRESSES | 
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The William Carter Company 


Manufacturers of Knit Underwear 


*“ GARTSIDE’S 
IRON RUST SOAP 


MGNTERED INU. S. PAT. OFF) 


FOR REMOVING 
RON RUST, INK, FR 
AND MEDICINE STAIM 
FROM CLOTHING 
MARBLE, ETC. 


ment. We like your Remover because :— 


1. It does the work 

2. The use of it does not require so much 
rubbing and labor. 

3. It does not injure our fabrics. 


Gart j 0 
muisiven Ret SP 4. It does not hurt the hands 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Removes Oil, Rust, Ink and Grease Stains. 
$12.00 per dozen 12-0z. tubes. 
Send for trial dozen, P. P. Prepaid. 


Dept. T.W., 677 Preston St., Phila., Pa. 





Bleaches every fiber, all through 


Rayon is a multi-strand fiber and requires thorough 
bleaching to reach the innermost parts. Your per- 
oxide does this easily with “Star” Brand.* 


**Star” Brand is a brilliantly clear, lustrous silicate 
solution, with the right amount and kind of alkali for 
quality work. It eliminates the seconds. Used for 
bleaching cotton, silk, rayon, wool and unions. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


121 SOUTH THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The solubility of the 


4 Quality and Service 


and their free rinsing qualities greatly 
assist in the scouring and finishing of 


wool and worsted fabrics. 
uppliy man tor 


"ANDOTTE? . 
Che J. B. FORD CO., S$ 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


le Manufacturers 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


“Is indispensable in our Washing Depart- | 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


ing, and Finishing Machines,” J. Ebert 
Butterworth, vice-president H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Address at dinner—E. H. Killheffer, 
president American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists; also presi- 
dent Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

“Loyalty and Cooperation with a View 
to Producing more Marketable Merchan- 
dise,” Harvey W. Moore, ex-mayor 
Charlotte, and secretary and treasurer 
Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 


Talk by C. A. Buerk, president, Buf- 


falo Electrical Chemical Co., Buffalo, 
NY. 
Bulletin Describes Newport 


Rhodamine B_ Extra 


A bulletin recently issued by the 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., describes Newport Rhoda- 
mine B Extra, and gives application 
methods and sample dyeings. The 
color is described as follows: 


“Newport Rhodamine B Extra is 
distinguished by its high purity, bril- 
liance of shade and very good solu- 
bility. Possessing both basic and acid 
properties, it is applicable to all tex- 
tile fibers, particularly silk, wool and 
rayon. It is of special value for print- 
ing, both direct and colored discharge 
effects. Among its many other uses 
it is a valuable color for lakes, 
lacquers, leather and paper dyeing.” 


; Business News 





Kaumagraph Chatta- 


nooga Office 

The Kaumagraph Co. has opened a 
new office at 417 Provident Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., in charge of Charles L. 
Hall, Jr. This office will serve manu- 
facturers in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and the 
northwestern section of Georgia. 


Opens 


The growth of industry in these 
States has made necessary the opening 
of this office as a means of closer co- 
operation with manufacturers in matters 
of identification, including trademark 
design, Kaumagraph trademark trans- 
fers, Kaumagraph lithographic service, 
etc., etc. 

This is the seventh branch office that 
has been opened by Kaumagraph in 
addition to this main office in New York, 


ther branches beinz maintained in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Paris, Ont.; Paris, France. 


Changes Its Name to I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. 

The Cutter Electrical & Mfg. Co., of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of I-T-E cir- 
uit breakers and U-Re-Lites for 40 
ears, has changed its name to the I-T-E 
ircuit Breaker Co. Philip C. Gunion, 
sales manager of this company in a re- 

nt interview discussing reasons for the 

inge said: 

‘The primary reason for changing our 

me was that we were constantly being 

mfused with two other electrical man- 
tacturers of similar name, one of which 

owned by a competitive organization. 
Mail, telegrams, freight notices, etc., in- 


tended for the other two companies were 
frequently received by us, and vice versa. 

“As there has been no Mr. Cutter con- 
nected with our company for over 25 
years there was no reason not to change. 
Fortunately the name of our product, 
the I-T-E Circuit Breaker, was as well 
known as our company name, and per- 
haps better known, so using the product 
name as a company name gives us a 
fully descriptive name that cannot be con- 
fused with the name of any other com- 
pany. Our new name has met with the 
unanimous approval of everyone in the 
electrical industry from whom we have 
had comments. 

“The policies, personnel and products 
of the I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. are 
identical with those of the old company ; 
nothing has been changed except the 
name.” 





Change in Allis-Chalmers 


Seattle Office 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
announces the appointment of R. T. 
Stafford, formerly district manager of 
the Seattle Office, as assistant manager 
of the electrical department in charge of 
sales and engineering at Pittsburgh 
Transformer Works. 

John Alberts of Seattle office has been 
appointed district manager, succeeding 
Mr. Stafford. The Seattle district em- 
braces the States of Washington and 
Oregon, having a branch office located at 
Portland. 


H. P. Babbitt Joins Bosson & 


Lane 

H. P. Babbitt of Providence, R. L., is 
now associated with Bosson & Lane, 
Atlantic, Mass., chemists specializing in 
castor oil products for the textile trade, 
as sales representative and demonstrator. 
Mr. Babbitt has been among the mills 
of New England, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey during the last ten years, follow- 
ing practical textile manufacturing in 
which he had been engaged. 








L. G. Nester Co., Inc., Acquire 
New Building 

L. G. Nester Co., Inc., Millville, N. J., 
have recently purchased the building that 
was formerly operated by Wm. F. 
Taubel, Inc., and the acquisition of this 
modern structure will enable the Nester 
company to expand their manufacturing 
capacity and service to the trade. They 
are manufacturers of industrial and chem- 
ical glassware, George Borneman being 
the manager of the plant. 


Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., will erect two additional 
buildings, costing approximately $1,500,- 
000. The output of the plant will be 
more than doubled and the number of 
employes increased from 500, to more 
than 1,000 as a result of the expansion 
program which will bring the Biltmore 
unit’s capacity to more than 1,000,000 
yards a week. The new unit will be for 
bleaching and finishing purposes, it was 
said, and no additions will be necessary 
in the boiler rooms and auxiliary build- 
ings. The Biltmore unit is Plant D of 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., opera- 
tors of four other large textile finishing 
plants in Rhode Island, including Sayles 
Bleacheries and Glenlyon Dye Works at 
Saylesville; and Glenlyon Yarn Dye 
Works and Glenlyon Print Works at 
Phillipsdale. 

Maley-Miller Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., have increased their capital stock 


a 


from $10,000 to $25,000. 





(1789) 





No more uneven 


colors for this dyer 


— he now uses Oakite in the dye- 
bath! 


Previously no end of trouble had been en- 
countered in getting an even dye in the lighter 
shades of silk and rayon hosiery. Hours had 
to be spent every day in matching up colors. 


But beginning with the very first loads run 
through with Oakite, there has been a decided 


change for the better. 


Dyeing has become 


absolutely uniform, colors are bright and 
clear, and penetration of tops, heels and toes 
is greatly improved. 


Such performance, typical of Oakite, is bring- 
ing this remarkable material into wider use 
every day in textile mills—an indication that 
it may effect some worthwhile improvements 
in the dyeing of your goods. 


Write today for complete details. 


tion. 


Oakite is manufactured enly by 


No obliga- 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.,. NEW YORK, N. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N 


Charlotte, 


bus, 0O., 


Moines, 


Tex., 


polis, 
*New York, 
dely 


Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., 


*Detroit, Erie, Pa., 
*Grand Rapids, Mich., Greenville, S. C., 






South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 


Buffalo, *Camden, N. 


¥. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve 


*Dallas, *Davenport, 


Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford 
Madison, Wis., 


*Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 


Baltimore, *Birmingham, 


J., Canton, O., 
land, *Colum- 


*Dayton, O., Decatur, Tll., *Denver, *Des 
Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., 


. *Houston, 


*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los_ Angeles, 
Louisville, Ky., 


*Minnea- 


*Moline, [JL, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, 


*Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., 
hia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
mond, Va., Reading, Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., 

k Island, *San Francis¢ 


Rockford, 


o, *Seattle, *St. Louis, *St. I 


*Portland. Ore., Provi 


Syracuse, *Tole 


*Phila- 
dence, 
Ill., 


aul, 


do 


*Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y *Van 


couver, B, C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


131 


| 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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“Multiplex” 
Burr Picker 


The name “Multiplex” when associated with a Burr Picker denotes 
that it is Sargent made which signifies the knowledge of experience. 


No untried ideas are allowed to enter For the removal of a maximum quantity 
into the construction of this machine 
No copied principles are troduced 
Basic, origina! Sargent Burr Picker 
construction has been the means of devel recommend the “Multiplex” Burr Picker. 
oping and maintaining the unquestioned . - ot : / . 
eapremacy of this machine. Its choice is We also _build Mixing Pickers, and 
attested by many carders. Automatic Feeds for these machines. 


of burrs and other vegetable matter from 
scoured wool or card burr waste, we 


Catalog Number 116 describes our Burr and Mixing Pickers 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. y 


Makers of Wool ee and eae Machines nee come fxs 
—— | 


SPLIT YARN RACKS 
BLEACHING. and DYEING 


The greatest efh- 
ciency and output is 
made possible by our 
yarn racks having split 
sides. The bottom 
rails with loaded skeins 


are detached in a jiffy. 


With our specially 
designed trucks, it is 
not necessary to step 


over a bottom frame. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 


Incorporated in 1907 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Eliminates Guess-Work 


It is risky to guess about raw materials. Many a con- 
cern has lost thousands of dollars because somebody’s 
“guess” went wrong. 


The Sample Carder shown above eliminates guess 
work by supplying dependable sample cardings. This 
card works at a small operating expense—34 H. P. 
motor keeps it running. Write for further information. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T. HARRISON, N. J. 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 


Complete Equipment of 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills 
Also Complete Line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 
Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous Dryers for All 
Fibres and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 
Equipment of Complete Works for 


Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 


DronsFIeELp Bros., Ltd. Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Covering Ma 
chines, Emery Fillet, etc. 

P. & C. Garnett, Ltd. Garnett Machines and Wire. 

Critcuiey, SHarp & TEeTLow Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 

Witson Bros. Bossin Co. Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 


Henry F. Cocxirt & Sons Special Endless Double Cone Belts, Condenser Aprons 
and Tapes. 


Harpinc, Ruopes & Co. Comber Needles. 
Hvucu Kersuaw & Sons Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 
Goopsranp & Co. Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 
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THE GLOBE 


all steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, this feature increases production 
and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. 
Repeat orders prove its success. 


—— See Aliso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Globe Mfg. Co., 2009-13 Kinsey St., Phila., Pa. 
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RODNEY HUNT 


Lm le -—— FACE 
iI 


Adopted as standard by prominent mills 


Overcame Old Evil of 


Sulphur Stains 
from Log Washer Rolls 


The Postex Cotton Mills of Post, Texas, haven't had a 


particle of trouble from sulphur stains, they write, 
since using our ‘White Seal’’ Rolls. They will use no 


others. 


lf you need a ROLL for ANY MACHINE call or write 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 








Established 50 years 


Sa a 











ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 





bringing out the many natural quali- 
ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 





We have had over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


| 101 Augusta St. - Greenville, S. C. 


66 Maple St., Orange, Mass. — see ctiso 
cools fexmuz 





THE HEALTH FACTOR 


The health of employes is important to you as a 
manufacturer because good health means less time 
Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and the Chattanooga District — the territory 
served by Central of Georgia lines — are blessed with 
factors which make health conditions above the aver- 
age. 
extremes of temperature — these and other natural 
advantages make for good health. 


lost from work and lower living costs. 


More hours of sunshine, milder seasons without 


Why not visit this territory yourself as so many 
other textile manufacturers have done? If you are 
considering removal of your equipment South, make a 
personal investigation of this section by all means. 
We will gladly co-operate if you write us in advance 
of your trip. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 











(1792) 


Indication of Origin on Im- 
ported Shuttles Recommended 
in Britain 
committee ot the 
Trade has 
shuttles 


textile 


recom- 
it imported for use 
tor weaving Tabrics 
be required to bear an indica 
origin at sale or 


time ot CA 


posure for sale and that the indication 
hould be stamped or branded on each 
shuttle in a conspicuous 
Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Grant London, to the De 


ommerce 


manner, re 
ports 
Isaacs, 
of ( This report 

Board of 
Trade previous to any action 


partment 
1 


s being studied by the 


Government Wool Survey 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart 
issued last week 
the first report in a proposed new se- 
the world 
ich it is stated that supplies during 


1927-28 season are 


ment of Commerce 


ries on situation in 


wool 
indicated to 
ightly smaller than for the record 
Not 
in primary markets less at 
the 


9 ] 
1920-2) only were 


the 
the report 


beginning eason. 


ob erve roduction 1? countries 


SoG of the 
stimated be 4 


ordinarily supplving 


17? 1 
world’s wool 


: 
less than during 1926-2 


veek | F. Walker, 


\gr icultural Eco 


Karlier in the 


of the Bureau oft 


nomics, who recently made a survey 


of wool marketing 
conditions in foretgn-producing coun- 
trie 
New 


\trica 


production and 
reported that wool production in 
Zealand, Australia South 
already has the satu 
ration point and cannot be further ex- 
panded 


and 
reached 
because of limiting climatic 
and geographic factors Despite the 
heavy increase in foreign production, 
he said, stocks 
tremely low, with 


plus anywhere 


wool today are 
no apparent 
the world 

The opportunities in this situation 


M1 


breeding 


ex 
sul 


for American wool 


Walker 


sheep which will produce a 


erowers 

' ‘s 
isserted are in 
tvpe ot 


wool the mill demands.” 


R. IT. Assn. Districts 


Laid QOut 
Cooperation 
PROVIDENCE, R. | 

ical subdivisions of the membership 

of the Rhode Island Textile 


tion, each of which will operate as a 
1 


State to Facilitate 


Sax 


\ssocia- 
unit in promoting 
welfare as 
district, 


cooperation and 


thev are affected in each 


were laid out at a meeting 


of the Board of Directors of the asso 


recent] 


Woolley 


ciation presided over bv its 


1 


elect | president } rank 


Covent 


TEXTILE WORLD 


called, as the occasions arise, by the 
district unit chairmen. 

The districts as laid 
follows: 


out are as 

Providence district—North to Paw- 
tucket, South to Pontiac, East to 
Warren and Bristol and West to 
Johnston 

Pawtucket district—Includes Cen- 
tral Falls, Valley Falls and to a point 
North of Manville. 

Woonsocket district—Includes City 
of Woonsocket and its environs. 


just 


Pawtuxet Valley district—Includes 


territory from Pontiac to Coventry 
and East to East Greenwich. 


Centredale district—Includes Johns- 


ton, Centredale, Greystone and Es- 
mond. 

The sixth district, the boundaries of 
which have not yet been selected, will 
include the association’s territory in 
the Quinebaug Valley of Connecticut 
and nearby towns in Rhode Island. 

G. Bion Allen of J. & P. Coats 
(R. I.) Inc., Pawtucket, has been 
named chairman of the Pawtucket 
District. H. H. Wardle of the Joseph 
Benn Corp. of Greystone will preside 
over the Centredale district. George 
P. Newell of the Livingston Worsted 
Co. of Washington will be in charge 
of the Pawtuxet Valley District. The 
other chairmen will be designated 
shortly. 


New Atlanta Plant in Operation 


Oak Mfg. Co. Expects to Reach 
Full Capacity Within a Month 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ITH the installation of new 
chinery 


W ma- 

practically completed in 
its big plant at FE: Point, Ga., the 
Oak Mfg. Co. is manufacturing 
900 dozen and 
pects 20 davs to 


running 


ist 
now 
week, 


garments a 


the 


cx 
within next be 
at full capacity and turning 
out that many garments a day. 

The company, which was formerly 
Oak Knitting Co. of 
\rcade, N. Y 
the Tullwater 
first of the 


the 
and 
plant of 


Syracuse 
took over the old 
Mfg. Co. on 
and the present 
plant, occupying approximately 170,- 


O00 Sq 


the vear, 
it. of floor space, contains not 
only the equipment of the old Lull 
water cotton mill but that of the two 
mills at Svracuse and Arcade as well. 
making it one of the largest mills of 
its kind in Atlanta. 

In its cotton department there are 
spindles and 125 knitting 

while wool 


5.500 ma- 

department, 
\tlanta from 
the New York plants, contains 10 wool 


carders, 


chines, its 


which was brought to 


13 mules, and complete equip- 


ment for making varns from Tos to 


30S 
in the 


wor y} 


garments which are being made 
Oak Mfg 


process 


Co.’s plant include 
shirts, 
women’s slip-over 


undergarments, 
drawers, sweaters 
athletic 


children’s 


sweaters. shirts and running 


pants sleeping garments 
a number of other popular lines 
which the company has developed and 
Tt is ex- 


capacitv of the 


and 


is finding a readv sale for. 


1 
pected to expand the 


plant in a short time—perhaps bv the 


close of the current vear 


Power at the plant is supplied by 


OTL1a and a large 


Power Lo: 


the machines are oper 


individual motors 


No Mill \ illage Planned 


Lon the plant site 


includes fix € 


7 


railroa 


for emploves, it 


‘tly connected by e 1 


Atlanta, College Park, Hapeville 


number of other communities 


ind a 
for 


offerino mole housine§ facilities 
MTerme ampic OUSING TAcCiiIitie 


emploves, making unnecessarv invest- 


ment in a mill village for operatives 
The company not attempt to 
market its own products, but will con- 
tinue to sell its goods through Tatum, 
Pinkham and Greey, of New York. 
A. G. Velaske is president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, which 
represents the latest addition to Atlan- 
ta’s growing textile group, with O. J. 
Purnell as vice-president and superin- 
tendent and Thomas W. Fletcher as 
secretary and treasurer. Between 450 
and 500 operatives will be employed 
when the plant gets into full operation. 


will 


American Woolen Profits 
(Continued from page 52) 


the year 1928 has in store for us, but 
it might not be improper for me to say 
that if we could do as well during the 
next eight or ten months as we did in 
the last six months of 1927, the year 
would be an encouraging one. 

“An examination of the treasurer’s 
statement shows that before depreciation, 
we ended the year with a profit of $2,- 
598,077. This profit, however, was more 
than absorbed by the charge for deprecia- 


1927 
$2,598,077 
1,020,833 


Net profit 
Divs pf stk 
Divs com stk 
Subsid divs 
Depreciation 
Balance 
Res restored to surplus 
Def for vear 
Prev surp 
Ins and pension 
Tot surp 
* Profit 


The consolidated 


December 31 


restored 


+ Deficit 


sheet 
compares as 


balance 


1927, 


of 


March 17, 1928 


tion and by the dividends paid durin; 
tirst half of 1927, so that surplus o1 

31, 1927 is still further depleted ove: 
surplus of Dec. 31, 1926, but only t 
extent of $421,596. It should be st 
however, that the company sustained 
fall a loss of substantially more tha 

amount in the terrible floods that del 
some of our New England mills. 

have in fact already charges against 

income over $500,000 to this acc 

Thus the net results for the year are 
haps at least as good as could be rea 
ably expected in view of conditions 

erally in the textile business. It i 
course, plain that a loss of this nat 
is an extraordinary one and is not t 
anticipated as likely to occur in 

regular course of events.” 

“The company’s financial condition 
tinues excellent. Notes payable, b 
acceptances and current vouchers 
accounts were reduced from over §$ 
000,000 on Dec. 31, 1926, to around § 
000,000 on Dec. 31, 1927. As far 
have been able to discover, the com; 
ended the year with the smallest am: 
of notes payable and current vou 
and accounts in its entire history. Or 
other hand, cash increased by ove: 
million dollars. It is only fair to | 
out, however, that accounts receiva 
were materially reduced. Our working 
capital of approximately sixty-four mil- 
lion dollars would seem to be ample to 
take care of all the business that 
come our Way. 

“The preferred dividend due on A 
1, 1927 was paid as usual, but on Ju 
1927 your directors decided that it w 
be unwise and against the permanent 
terests of the stockholders to continue 
the payment of preferred dividends from 
surplus, stating that they would be 
sumed as as the earnings of the 
company warranted. It is, of course, 
obvious that that time has not yet arrived 

“Inventories have as usual been taken 
strictly at cost or market whichever was 
lower on Dec. 31, 1927. Inventory ot 
$43,239,697 was lower than on any corre- 
sponding date for several years. 

“All the operating mills are in excel- 
lent condition. All reasonably practical 
insurance in proper amounts is carried 
on plants property and merchandis« 

“The company voluntarily published 
during the year a six months’ statement, 
as of June 30, 1927. It is our intention 
to continue this as one of the company’s 
new and permanent policies.” 


soon 


Income and Balance Sheet 
The company’s income account as 

of Dec. 31 compares as follows: 
1926 


2,103,153 $3 
, 
, 


3.500, 000 


1925 1924 
.051,065 #$4,025, 865 
8,500,000 3,500,000 
ee 1,516,666 
4,750 8,750 
2,101,893 2,918 555 
bo, 5¢8 411,969 836 
71,985 9,457 
483,593 11,960,380 
. 808 209 34, O87 , 736 
000 000 


3,324,616 22,127.3 


the American Woolen Co., as 


follows: 


ASSETS 


1927 
$8 097,434 
16,614,361 


Cash 
Bills & aects re« 
Inventories(a) 
Wool purch accept 
Plants, 
Investments 
Deferred che 
Total 


1926 1925 

>, 902 632 $5. STZ,0938 
8,080,511 .204, 767 
.991 , 165.289 

408 014,348 
3,748 57, 763,055 

,ol4 3,206,220 

, 482 564,940 

083 ,790, 708 


41924 
$5,904 
30,245, 
49 975,14 


50,455,338! 
5,621 
$04 
142,602 


LIABILITIES 


pay, 359,700 
Bank aecept pay 

Vouchers acct. 939,821 
Wool pur accept 

Res for txs & conts 1.065 
Mtgs on NYC Bld 
Cpr Shu 

Cpr 
‘ 


Notes 


.176 
2 075,000 
5 500,000 
nts Webst 5,500,000 
stock 1,000 (O00 


nts 


Pf stock, 50,000,000 

Cap st 300 

\cerd 

ins fund 

Res pension 

Surplus, . te 15,1 
Total 
(a) At 


divs 
tes 

75,425 
124 612, 
ichever is 


goo 


cost or market, wl 


lower 


6,151,700 11, 

SS 650 
4,931,228 

105.403 
1,063,176 
2 O87, O00 
n.50a0, 


S76 .500 

370,399 
6,288,770 
1,014,348 
4.063.176 
2 O99 000 
aon 5,500,000 
500,000 
40,000,000 


». O00, 


1 000 


an 5. 
.000 
DO, 000 000 
DO. O00 000 
24,500 
729,604 


200 


O04 


23,324.616 
150,790,708 
Shawsheen Mills o: 





